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"A Plan and a Process. for Postsecondary Education in Colorado: Quality 
and Access, 1978-79 through 1982-83", is forwarded in conformance with 
Colorado Revised Statutes 1973, Section ^3-1-105. This document represents 
tlie first step in the complex process of planning for Colorado postsecondary 
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• planning period. ^ . ' * • 
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Early in 1974 the Colorado Commission on Higher EH)ication initiated, a major 
planning effort for postsecondary education in ColOraoo, Over 500 letters were 
sent by the Commission to individuals throughout the State requesting assistance 
tn identifying' major is.sues . facing postsecondary education during the next 
decade. The responses were thoughtful and productive 'and resulted in the 
odentif ication of eight major issues, ^ 

Eight task forces, composed ofHndividuaU with a variety of backgrounds, 
were assembled to 'address the following issues: ' . 

• A 

A. Governance aind process . . , . 

2. Roles^-of public-colleges and universities ^ 

3. Pricing in higher education - • > • , ' 

4. Access and delivery, ' . 

5. Manpower and educational 'policy ^ ; 

6. The private sector ^ v - ' * 
7* Graduate education and* research^ . . ' . ' 

' ' 8\ Financing higher education ^ • 

The task force reports were a^valuabl^ resource in the preparation) of this^plan. 
Ma/iy .of th^gecomnehdations remain . timely and have been incorporated into the 

In setnng the stage for master planning^ j'^t isCapproprijte to ^et forth 
the statutory responsibilities of the Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
with respect lo state supported .institutions x)fUiigher education.," According t^ 
statute, the Commission wilir " y» \ ' • . ' 

' 1. Review and approve new curricirJunf pTbgrams • ^ > 

. 2. RevieVand approve roles and functions of institutions . ^ 

3- Recommend programs 'to be eliminated oi; coasolidated 

4. Recommen(;l the establishment of state supTported institutions 

5. Develop a urvified program of extension- offerings 
6\ Develop state-wide pT^ns for higher education 

,7. Recormiends on budgets, . relative to roles, missions -and plans of each 
' institution ' * 

I 8.. Prescribe uniform" financial reporting systems • ^ 

9. Prescribe uniform procedures for development of capital construction 
pirograms ( * - 

10. Recommend priority of funding for. capital construction projecbs^ 

11. Review and approve .faci lities master planning, and program pla/ning . 

12. Conduct statistical and other studies . y " l/^ 
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M3. Administer selected federal programs 
T4. Perform other legal functions 

Complete statutory reference is pirovided as Appendix .\ 

. This master plan is a respdnse to the 1977 Colorado General Assembly 
directive that the Commission prepare, by February 1, 1978; a state-wide plan < 
for hi-gher educa^tion. . That directive is cited' below, 

23 -.1 - 1 08 ; Duties. of commission with respect to comprehens'fve planning, 
research' and statistics. {Z) No later than Fe^r^uary 1, 1978, tH^ commi s si on ' 
shal 1 cjeve.lop its state-wide p,1an for higher education pursuant to paragraph (a) 
OT^ub-sfiction (1) of this section. The commission members shal 1 -appear and 
report annually to the appropriate standing conunittee of each house of the 
general assembly^, at a regular or special meeting of such committee, concerning 
higher education programs ' and its Recommendations concerning such programs. 
Such plans may be revised from time to. time thereafter, and any such revisions 
shall be reported to the appropriate standing ,committ6e. 

The use of master plan information in the budget review process is also provided 
by statute as follows:' 

23-1-105, Dubies of vcommission with respect to , appropriation 
^requests, (1) Requests for state appropriations for the state-supported 
institutions of highier education shall be submitted on uniform forms prescribed 
by the commission and approved jointly by the office of state planning and 
budgeting and the jotnt budget committee. Requests shall be prepared which 
reflect each program and activity for which state appropriations ar? bought, 
including but not limited ^ to^degree programs, extension service, research, 
inter-collegiate athletics, and nondegree instruction. Such requests shall be 
submitted to the commission, office of state planning and budgeting and joint 
budget committee of the geher^ assembly at dates specified by the commission^ 
consistent with requirements ahd procedures of the office of state planning and 
budgeting and the availability of fall enrollment figures. The commission shall 
study each budget request to determine its consistency with state plans and 
policies and. institutional roles and missions. It shall present to the governor 
and the joint budget committee, of the general assembly a repprt with its 
comments and recommendatiens relating to the requests, including priorities for 
appropriations, with reference to the' roles and mi.ssions of the institutions of 
higher education and to plans and policies. for the system of higher education as 
a whole. The cormis'sion shal 1 be .given opportunity by the joint budget ^ 
committee of the general assembly to present its recommendations to the 
committee prior to any budget hearings for any institution or group^ of 
institutions by the committee*. At the budget hearing the commnssnon shall also 
present its recommendations on capital cdnstruction projects for the 
institutions, as determined under the provisions of section 23-1-106, 

The commission shall study each taidget request tcr* determine jts 
consistency with state plans and policies and institutional roles and missions. 
It shall present to' the GovernDr ^d the joiftt budget committee of the general 
assembly a report with its comments and * recommend at ions relating to the 
requests, including priorities for appropriations, with reference to the roles 
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and missipns of the^ institutions of higher education and to plans and policies 
for j^e system of higher education as a whole* The commission shall be g^ven 
oppcfrtunity by the joint budget committee of the general assembly to present its, 
recommendations to the committee prior to any budget hearings, for any 
institution or group of instit^utions by the committee. At the budget hearing 
the commission shall also present -its recommendations on capital coostrgction 
projects for the instifutions, as determined under the provisions of section 23- 
1-106. . • . * 

' ' THE PLAN AND THE PLANNING PROCESS 

1 

> * t 

Within the context of this document, the term "master plan" is defined as 
follows: • , ' * . 

A broad de^'sign for the future . . . which qrganizes variables to provide . . 
. a^structured frame of reference . . . within which effective programmatic 
and budgetary decisions can be made . . , about po|tsQCondary education in 
^Colorado. ^ 

The plan is not an attempt to make every major decision or recommendation needed 
for the planning period. People change, environments change, needs change. 
Consequently, plans change. This master plan is no exception. Many elements of 
this plan will change or be modified during the next few years. The potential 
for change in this plan is recognized and anticipated. 

If plans change, why plan ^t all? The value of long-range planning is 
still questioned in some qu.arters. Many individuals remain skeptical that 
planning is a useful management tool.. Given such attitudes, it is .appropriate 
that the Commission provide th^ following" rationale for pl&nning .for 
postsecondary education in Colorado: 

1. The Investment Education^^epresents * . 

Approximately 23% of the State General Fund is dedicated to 
postsecondary education. Education 'in Colorado is a. long-term 
investment; % its'nature it *is not a commodity that can be. designed 
and financed on short notice. Consequently, it is important that - 
resource allocations be bas^^ed on long-range rather than annual or 
biannual perspectives. 

2. The Need For Specialization 
Both at the state level and nationally, the explosi^en of knowledge and 
increasing certification and speciality tr^jning Requirements have 
placed greater demands on postsecondary education. Since it is not 
possible for a single institution to do everything for everyone, the 

^ various components of postsecondary education must specialize. To 
attempt too much will result in little ^ excellence. The planning 
process enabTes state institutions to focus on specific academic areas 
and strive for leadership and quality in those iHjeas^ 

3. The Need For Diversity 
, While a certain 'degree of commonality among postsecondary institutions 

is important^ .it^is also true that selected diversity among 
institutions <^is desirable. Long-range planning will assist 



postsecondary institutions in maintaining and developing elenients of 
^ uniqueness. 

4, The Limitations to Growth 

As in any organization, postsecondary institutions included, 
programmatic and budgetary flexibility are reduced as a state of 
Jimited growth is reached. Reduced flexibility dictates that careful 
long-range decisions be made to assure that all resources personnel, 
.*iifacil,ities, equipment and the like are properly allocated for 
^ economical and educational effectiveness, while maintaining access and 
quality. 

5, ^The Need to Respond to Changing Environments 

Historians continue to poipt out the "lag-fime" of educators in 
identifying changes in societal needs and providi^ng leadership in 
meeting those needs. Long-rangJ? planning, particularly 'state-wide / 
planning, enables postsecondary education to respond m6re quickly to 
changing needs in the State. 

6. The Interrelatedness of .Institutions 

The Colorado system of postsecondary education has reached a stage of 
^ development wherein activity in one institution or segment invariably 
affects others. Long-range planning provides the mechanism for 
determining such effects prior to implementation. 

7. The Intrinsic ^alue of Planning ' 

The planning process itself is valuably. It fo^ces decision-makers out 
of the day-to-day perspective and improves communication within the 
organization. 

• ♦ * 

For the above reasons, the Commission has committed itself to long- 
range planning. Postsecondary education has entered a period, in Colorado which 
dictates that formalized state-wide planning is not only .necessary, but urgent. 

Planning has occurred in'Colorado postsecondary education for, many .years. 
Institutions have assessed their directions and objectives and several have, 
since the early 1970s, submitted master plaii^ to the Commission. 

This type of planning, while of great value, has not thus far provided the^ 
State with^a coordinated and integrated management perspective. Consequently,* 
it is the purpose of this document not only to set forth a long-range ?lan, feut 
equally important, to set in motion a formal state-wide planning process for 
po.stsecondary education. 

\ This master plan ts developed for the five-year period 1978-79 through 
1982-83. The five-year period was chosen because it is long enough to encompass 
the exploratory stages of potential program development or change. At the same 
time, the period is short enough to allow for a logical evaluation of program 
proposals, including the need for the program-, thq state-wide impact, the 
resource requirements and the sources of Support. % 

Jhe planning process includes the concept of^ a "rolling" five-year plan. 
That is, planning should constantly opcur five years into the future concurrent 
with more immediate programmatic and budgetary decision-making. " 
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It is the intent of the Commissiorf to keep this document current, 
regard, the following commitments are established: 



In this 



1 



« - 

In February 1979, and annually thereafter, a report will be presented 
to the Colorado Legislature' and the postsecondary education community 
on progress made in accomplishing the planning objectives* 

2. The plan will be updated every two years or more ofteo as warranted by 
new information and developments affecting postsecondary education. 

3. A major revision of the p-lan will be presented in 1982-83. 

4. The Commission will work . with the Office of State Planning and 
Budgeting to establish formal lines of communication with the 
Department of Education (enrollments, transfer and remedial 

^education), the Department of Labor and Employment (manpower demand 
and supply and training needs), the Department of Local Affairs 
(population and economic data) and the Civil Rights Commission.. 
Communication will be established with ot.her state departments and 
agencies wherever joint efforts are warranted. 

5. The Commission will develop a process whereby each institution, by 
marshalling its talents and constituencies, establishes and maintains 
procedures for the continuing appraisal of the world in whi<:h we live 
and^ the attributes which citizens must have to live and function 

• effectively -therein. 

6. The Confnission will assume responsibility for providing a framework ^ 
within which institutional. plannij}g will occur. The need for and 
development of institutional master planning is discussed in more 
detail in Section <V'. 
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SECTION II 



POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN COLORADO: GOALS AND OBJECTIV€S 

' . ' * • ' . ^ 

-The broad aim of posts-econdary education in Colorado is to prortiote and 
preserve quality, diversity, access and accountabi lity, whi le at the^ same time 
enhancing equaTity of opportunity. 

!• Quality 

To maintain and enhance qual ity in instruction, research and public service 
^ in order ^to promote the health, welfare and Security of the State', nation* 
and. international communUy. ^ ' ' \ 

2. Diversity • . 

To provide- reasonable choice alfnong public and private institutions and 
programs, appropriate to each person's educational needs, capabilities and 
interests. 

3 . Access 

* To provide full and equ^il access , to the extent reasonable, for all persons 
capable of anci interested in postsecondary education. 

4. Accountabi li ty ' - y 

To insure state-wide and institutional accountability through coordination 
and cooperation within the total educational system. 

5. Equality of Opportunity ' 

To insure equality of opportunity for all persons regafdl^ of age, sex, 
rage, religion, physical disabi li ty or socio-economi<;^^b^9cgrpund. 

With 1 i mi ted resources, the balance between quality of programs and 
universal access must be maintained. The one requires sacrifices from the other, 
and providing an appropriate balance is one of the main purposes of planning. 

The goals and objectives which follow have been developed in light of the 
above aim and do not represent a radical departure from those of the existing^ 
postsBcondary education system. Historically, Colorado has placed a *high 
priority on education and has invested considerable resources in the education 
of its residents. The system has demonstrated an- ability to respond to new 
challenges, and the possibilities for renewal and improvement within thfe present 
system are impressive. This document assumes, theref or*e, , that postsecondary 
education will build upon the solid traditions of educational /achievement that 
currently exist. The document also assumes thcit the quality ofMife in Colorado 
can be ilinproved, and that the postsecondary. education system is a major agen^ in 
faci litatThg,\the enrichment of human experience. * , / 

GOALS X ^ 

Postsecondary education in Colorado has the following goals: 

I 

] , ' The Developraent of an Informed and Educated Citizenry 
To promote an increased understanding of our .society as a functioning 
^ system and to develop an educated citizenry appropriate to our economic, 

^ Or J 
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political and social systems; to develop the abilities to comprehend 
readily, to think critically and to communicate effectively;, , / 



2. The Development of ^Respect for All Cultures, Consciousness o% ^the 
V Important Moral Issues and Concern about the Welfare of All Persons ^ 

to provide knowledge and experience which. give students an understanding 
and respect for all cultures, an awareness of moral issues and a concern 
for the welfare of all persons. 

3. The Survival of So(^iety through Education for Interdependence ' * 
% as well as Independence ~'' ] ^ 

• To iducate students in A manner which encourages individuality and 
independence, while at the same time fostering a sense of the , individual's 
social interdependence ^ithin .the community, state, nation and wprld, 

4. The Creation. Application and Dissemination of Knowledge 

, To introduce students to the events, people and ideas that have contributed 
^ to the human condition, in order that they may acknowledge our common . 
heritage; to strive continually to .create new knowledge and to improve the 
use of existing knowledge, in order that future alternatives and decisions 
,may be arrived at through intelligently applied scholarship. 

5. The Preparat^ion of People to Fulfill the Manpower Needs 6f Society 

To provide professional, para-professional and technical workers to meet 
the marfpQwer needs of Colorado and to provide leadership, in determining 
future manpower ne?ds. ^ 

6. The Full, Development of Each Individual's Unique Potential • , 

To promote the full development of each individual's unique potential by 
providing 'access, resources, educators and an educational environment 
which tecog^nize that the learning process is' a unique, individual 
experience. . - 

'7. The Achievement -of Equality Opportunity for AlV Persons 
To broaden educational opportunity for all persons through the elimination 
of institutional, ^geographic and economic barriers which hinder access by 
various groups, and by the development of recruitment, admission and 
educational prsograms which will accommodate students witfi diverse 
backgrounds. ^ ^ . . , 

OBJECTIVES 

Jo iijrther these goals during the planning 'period, the Colorado 

postsecondary education community will endeavor to achieve the following 
objectives: - • - 

1. To Maintain and Effl^ce Quality Programs and Institutions within 
Postsecc^hdary Education, ' ^ 

2* To Insure the Diversity of Institutional Roles and Programs within a 
Comprehensive System of Postsecondary Education. 
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3. To Achieve Equal Educational Opportunity for All Persons without Regard 
to Age,^ Sex, Race, Religion, Economic Status, Handicap or Place of 
Residence. / 

4. To Increase Access to Postsecondary ^ucation for Rural Colorado 
Residents, 

5. /To Provide an Environment which Insur^ Increased Student Access to 
Prfvate and Proprietary Educational InstitiJbions , 

6. »To Decrease Financial Barriers, to ^cess of Students from Lower and 
Middle Socio-economic Levelsi 

V 7. To Provide Continuing Education for Adults. 

8. To Promote Tuition Policies in which the Individual Student and Society 
Share Equitably the FinanciiT-Burden of Education. 

9. To Promote Increasingly Effective State-wide Planning and Coordination 
for Colorado Postsecondary Education. 

10. To Promote Increased Institutio'na] .Management Flexibility while 
Providing for Efficiency and Accountabi li ty. 

>1. To Promote Decentralized Decision-making Arrangements by whjch 
Students, Faculty, Administrators and. Governing Board Members can All be 
Involved Meaningfully in Appropriate Spheres of Shared Governance. 

12. To Promote Procedures for Faculty and Staff Development through which 
Currt<;ular Changes, Instructional Innovations, apd Personal Evaluation of 

* Professional Performance can be Initiated. 

13. To Guarantee to'^the Citizens of Colorado the Accounf^i lity of the 
Total Postsecondary Educational Process. ^ ^ 

14. To Attempt to Identif)^ apd Respond to Present and Future Manpower 
Needs. 

X ; \ 

15. To Promote the Development of Selected Research Capabilities* in 
Response to State and Societal Needs. 

' 16. To Cooperate in Efforts to Provide an Adequate and Balanced Health Care 
Educational System, ... — 

17. ' To Increase the Joint Planning Capabilities of thej^Elementary/Secondary 
and Postsecondary Education Sectors. / 

18. To Insure that Institutional Growth and Development are Based upon the 
Identification of Appropriate. Institutional Ro^^s and the Successful 
Implementation of Those RAles and Missions. 

19. To Promote a State-wide Coordination 'and Governance Structure in 
Colorado Postsecondary Education which is Responsive and Accountable, yet 

Flexible and Self-dis^liflined. ,V 

. * >■ 
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.20. To' Provide Career Education Opportunities for Colorado Residents. 

The fio^rado Commission on Higher Educ^ition commits itself to taking a 
leadership rbT& in stimulating, discussion and debate concerning the goals and 
objectives, and in.pursuing aggressively the attainment of them; Such activity 
wfll be .carried out in conjunction with the governing boards Qf the 
.institutions.^ 



\ 
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^ : ^ SECTION III 
COLORADO DURING THE PLANNING ^PERIOD 



This ^Sjection describes /Xhe environment within- which postsfecondary 
education will pVovide^serviees in the. near futile* To place current trends and 
activities in their proper perspective, 'brief historfcil reviews of the growth 
and development of Colorado and its ^ postsecpndary educational system are 
included* ^Projections on population growth, manpower ne^ds and enrollment are 
discussed/ Finally, some future directions' and needs ^vithin higher education 
are highlighted. ' r 



THE COLORADO ENVIRONMENT 



A Historical Perspective 



the fabric 6f the history of Coloradg is woven with the contributions /)f 
many peoples who were instrumental in Colof)teda/s grovyth and development. The 
first recorded .Civilization in Colorado wa^ by Native Americans, living 
initially on the plains and later in.ihe Mesa Verde area. Their occupancy was 
first interrupted Jn the early l700s by Spanish explorers. The first 
significant explorations of Colorado were conducted in 1776 by Escalante. The 
Spaniards eventually attempted a settlement njear present-day Pueblo (1787), but 
this venture failed within a few years. In^the e^rly 1800s Zebulon Pike (1806) 
and Major Long (1821) conducted further explorations of Colorado. These efforts 
were followed by \he ipcursions of ftrr trappers and traders. The first 
permanent European settlement was established at San luis (1851). 



In 1858 
near Denver, 
mining towns 



Denver were established as 
a territory (1861) and had 
miners an^ other settlers 
Blacl^, Spanish Americans, 
silver boom had also just 



the mouth of Dry Creek 
until 1900. Numerous 
and the settlements of Auraria and 
By 1870 Colorado had been designated 
about 50^,000 which included cowboys, 
representing "^a variety of ■ ethnic groups including' 
American Indians, Asian Arifericans and others. The 
begun in Boulder .County (i869). 



gold dust was' discovered in the riverjbed at 
ushering in the/fnining era which lasted 
developed during/ this period 
supply centers, 
a population of 



Agriculture became established during this era, primarily after the Civil 
War. Cattle raising was the dominant activity,^ although fruit farming and sITCep 
ranching were introduced on the Western Slope. Some attempts at dryland farming 
«were made in the high plains area. The demand on natural Istream fltiw caused by 
agricultural activities resulted in the creation of water 'laws quite different 
from those in the East. Colorado became the first state to provide, for the 
official supervision of water distribution tl^rough water divisions ancl' 
districts with water commissioners. ' ' ■ ' 



1. 

Colorado 
(Denver; 
passim. 



Summarized unless otherwise noted, from: Division of ^Planning, 
Department of Ldcal ^ Affairs, "Colorado Prospectus: First- Draft", 
Colorado Department of Local Affairs, Februarys 1977), Chapter 1, 
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Colorado became a state in 1876. Through the efforts ^of Barney- Ford, a 
blaclrtolorado citizen, stiff rage was granted to all people regar^^dless of race or 
c61or4 ' It\is also interesting to note tjiat Colorado's first c(3(nstitution was 

Eritten -in thr^ee^ languages: English, German and,. Spanish. From 1870-1880 the 
umber of residents. Increased nearly fourfold ,to 194,000, and* by 1890 had more 
han doutrled again to '4l3,€00- «By . the end of ' the period, the population 
numbered ^40,000, an .additional increase o^ ajmo^t 25%. 

During the^ mining era, ^agriculture had. been primari ly directed *to\yBrd 
supplying the mining communiti'.es . By 1890, however, Colorado farmers began 
exporting agricultural products to oth^r states.. This se&tor expanded and 
eventually became ^j)mi riant yntil the advent Of World II. Near the end of 
this period (1900-1940), oil becarpe a major source of income ^nd coal .production 
continued, albeit at lower levels th^an the peak World^War I years., Empjlo^ent 
in., service industries nearly doubled during the agVjcu tturarV .era, ' and the 
tourist industry became a larger, and ]ar^er part .of- the economy. 

Jhe influence World. War II and the subsequent "Cold War" established the 
era of defense from 1940-1960 and led to significant increases in the defense- 
related manufacturing industry. Agricultgpal incomes remained at a high level 
during the period, and metal infning Jpetroleum, molybdenum and uranium-, 
vanadium) prospered. The government, 'trades and construction ■ -9$ctors at^o 
contributed heavily to^ the economy. . ^ \ ^• . 

During the mining, agricultural and defense eras, Colorado's economy^was 
prirparily resource-oriented. J.960, manufacturing" has become more 

diversified ^nd agriculture ha^ remained ^trong', although sector has 

recently encountered some difficulty. ^obstruction has ^ experienced rapid 
.growth in recent .years beqause of the requirements^ of a grc^wina population and 
economy. Mining has also continued to make sign^ificant economit contributions, 
and represents a sector which may greatly affect the State in the near future 
due to n'^ational energy requirements. 'Finally,'^ recreation/tourism remains a 
growiijg and vital industry, now ranking as J:he State's fifth largest economic 
sector. * ' ' 

Colorado's populati^on has grown steadjly ovgr the years ^ind is increasing 
more rapidly than in most other spates- ' From 1950 to 1960, .population ^rew by 
32%, by 25.8% from 1960-1970, and ^y 16.9%'between 1970 and 1976 (compared to an 
overall 5.6% for the entire U.^. ) The^ July 1, 1976 provisional; estimate o^ 
State population was 2,583,000.7 The density^ per square mi le rewains relatively 
low at 21.3, although Colorado is now the most dens.e^ly populated of the "Four* 
Corners States." Growth has bee« related to incr^asi^g Urbanization; the'urban 
population has increased from 74% of the total pppulafion in 1960 to about 80% 



2. Michael McGiffert, The Hightr Learnings in Colorado, ArT Historical 
Study, 1860-1940 (Denver: Sage books, 19&4>/"p.?. ^ 

3. In "Colorado Prospectus," the D.jvJsibn of Planni*ng adds that the rate 
of growth experienced in the 1970s would^ double the State's population in less 
than 27 years. ) 

4. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bur^^uj *-af the <^ensusV Federal -State 
Cooperative Program for Population Estimates, - Current Population Reports , 
Series P-26, No. 76-6 (Wash^ington, J). C. : ^' Government . Printing Office, July 

1977), p. 3. . ' ' 
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* in 1973, This growth in urbanization has been coupled with a dramatic increase 
In the percentage of minorities living in urban centers. As reported in Table 
1, on a state-wide. basis the total minority poptflation of the State of Colorado 
is approximately^ 503,500 and includes 95,00t) blacks, 363,000 Spanish surnamed, 
28,500 Asian Americans ans 17,000 American Indians. 

• The Planning Period 

This section ^attempts to forecast the future Colorado environment by 
identifying demographic and economic forces, wW^ iHay be present and their 
effetts.. Th? data cited , represent^ the . best currently available and, where 
appropriate, the assumptions underlyTng the datei are presented, ^or discussion 
purposes, the State, is divided into four "settlement^'regions," described in 
Figur* 1 and Table 1. 

Growth and Human Settlement — Tj:i^ Colorado Divj^ion of Planning has identified 
a variety of factors, termed "\rend growth factors,/' which could be responsible 
for generating new growth in Colorado. The Division then applied the factors to 
Colorado to generate a py^iminary picture of what is likely ta occjjr in the 
foreseeable future, given continuity of paSt trends. In so doing, the following 
assumptions were mader ^ 

) * ' ' 

1. That there will be no ,new major action^, on the part of government to 

■ . influence or manage future development and land consumption 

2. That existing growth management trends' (i .e. , controlled growth) will 
continue ia a few locations , : 

3. That observation of past trends-can give reliable indicators of future 
development ^ , ^ . ^ ^ - 

4. That Colorado will continue to attract new residents, that Colorado 
recreational resources will continue to attract, increasing .numbers of 
visitors, and that coal resources will continue to be developed with major 
oil shale development considered a possibility depen^^ent oh external 
factors ^ - 

5. That Colorado*s major industriaf sectors wilT continue to follow 
current trends . * 

6. That in gener.al there will be no major departures from the current 
proportions of water consumption " 

The scenario which emerges using trend growth factors is ^mmari^ed below 
by settlement Pfegion. *m / 



5. A ffettlement region is defined as ah "identifiable location where 
people live and work bn a permanent or semi -permanent basis" by the Division of 
Planning in "Growth and Human Settlement in Colorado: Working Draft for 
Discussion Purposes" (Denver: Colorado Department of Local Affairs, SeptembA 
1977), p. ii. . , ' ^ 



< 



6. SummatMzed from: Division of Planning, Colorado Department of Local 
Affairs, "GroytKXand Human Settlement in Colorado," pp. 4-24, passim. 



FinURE 1 . 




■ - ■ ■ . ; 

Source: Reprinted from Divisiun of Planning^ Colorado Department 
of Local Affairs," Growth and Human Settlement in Colorado, "p. 223. 
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TABLE I 
HUMAN SEHLEMENT REGIONS 
DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 





HIGH PLAINS 


FRONT RANGE 


. SOUTH CENTRAL 


WESTERN 


PkMDulation ~ 
> Total 


/ 

14il.l00 


1.967.200''*' 


234,100 


240.500 


i of State 


5.fei. 


76.1% 


9.1% 


9.3% 


Density 


Lowest 


Highest 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Growth Rates 


Stable to Declining 


High 


Moderate to Declining 


»Mod£rate to Highest ' 


Land 

* 


'Farm and range; small 
population areas 

, serving large areas; ' 
27,155 sq. mi . 


Most urbanizing! 
1^.530 sq. mi. 


Mountains and valleys; 
20.688 sq. mi'. 


Topography limits ' 
growth areas 

i 


Employment'- 

Manufacturing 


7% 


14% 


*_ ♦ 

12% ^ 


5% 


Trade/Service 






30% 


32% 


Agri cul ture 








y A ^ 


Covernrrent 


16% . • • 


17% ^ 


21% 


17% 


OWr 


27% 


m 




37% 


River Basin 


Missouri , Arkansas 


r^^issouri 


Rio Grande, Arkansas 


Colorado 


Ethnlc^^: 

Black ' 


348 


91,159 


2,868 


V 485 


Spanish 


17,430 


246,177 


76,315 


" 23,359 


Asian 


1,041 


2S.084 


1 ,220 


1.134 


American Indian 


236 


12.738 


^ 565 


3,327 


Total 


^q,055 


375.158 


80,966 


28,30S 


Educational Attainment^- 


' N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


fl/A 


/4 

, Mediart Household Income- 
Levels by Planning 
Region (no. ) and / 
Percent of State 
Median 


(1) $9,880; 79.5% 

(5) $9,500; 76.4% 

(6) $8,330; 67.1% 


(2) $11,350; ^1.4% 

(3) $13,890; 111.8% 

(4) $12,030; , 96.9% 


(7) $10,430; 84.0% 

(8) . $ 7.fi60; 63.3% 
(13) $ 9.810; 79.0% 


* (9) $ 9.810T*79.0% 

(10) ' $ 8.6L0; 69.3% 

(11) $10,570; 85.1% 

(12) $12.120; .97.6% 


j)ther 


' Good rai 1 . highway 
access; rural char- 
acter; oil a'nd gas 
resources 


Best access to national 
markets ; best access * 
to goods and services; 
mixed "urban" economy 


Good access; oil , coal 
and scenic resources 

1 . ""-v 


v|,Good access confined 
major corridors; high 
freight rates; metals, 
uranium, coal . gas , oil. 
oil sh^e. ski country. 
* scenic amenities 



NOTES 
/I 



- N/A Data are currently unavailable. 

Population data derived frpm U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census. Federal -State Cooperative Pro- 
'gram for Estimates. Current Population Reports, . p^5. 
No. 76-6. p. 3. Source: Division of Planning. Colorado 
Department of Local Affairsr "Growth and Human Settle- 
ment in Colorado." p. 9. 



^- Employment data are 1974 Division of 

^— Income data are from the Division of 
Department of Local Affairs. 



Source 



Colorado Civil Rights Cormi 
Census. (Note: 19^0 Census Data i 
have produced a/i undercount of mi 



Employment estimates. 
Housing. Colorado 

ssion and U.S. Bureau of 
s generally recognized to 
norities). 
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-tUob^PJains : The area is characterized by general population stability,. 
althoughgrlJvrtiiMs predicted for Fort Morgan/-Brush corridpr (Pawnee Plant 
and other factorsT and western Elbert County (expansion of Denver metrppol i tan 
growth). Some growth potential e^ijS^s along U.S. 50 in the Arkansas Valley; 
(Lamar, La Junta, Rocky Ford) and around Sterling, with major towns along Ihe I- 
70 corridor enjoying a slightly favo/ed position in this category.^ It should be 
noted .that in ^ome cases a county's population may ^decline even though*its major 
towns* may experience increases..^ ' , . 

Soulh-Central : .Several areas possess goAd growth potential in this region 
including Alamosa/fflonte Vl^ta, Canon City/Florence, Salida and. Pueblo- 
Trinidad/yestern las Animas County (coal) and western Rio- Grande County 
(recreat^n)"alsp^ave potentia*l f/)r growth. * 

the combinati6n of 
certain in Grand 
Delta County and 
Summit, Sran^t and 



Western : Coritinuiog high growth rates are expected from 
recreation and energy-rela^ted activities. Growth appears 
Junction '(^Jestern Slope center), the f^orth Fork area of 
traig/Hayden (coal), and several major recreational areas: 
Routt counties, the\ Eagle I-7Q corridor,' .Aspen/Basalt, Glenwood^ 
Springs/Carbondale (wittwcoal also), and Durango (also with-^New Mexico growth 
influences). Montrose 4iay also e^xperience some growth due to its sH^ and 
proximity to many of the above areas. ' ' 

Tlje li^ of .contingency areas »in this region is^- simi larly lengthy anrd 
includes, the possibility of major oil shale development Co'rtez, western 
Coun.ty, Welden, Meeker, Range'ly, and ^ajor towns in Garfield. County 
odc:3)ther. minerals}; Pagosa. Springs, Gunnison/Crej9»ted Butte and 
(^ecreation) . Further, if the Domi^ez -Reservoir is constructed, 
cOfild expect more .growWand, sjjrrriarly^, the Ballas and 




Ouray, 



Montrose 

J 



and 



/ 



Montrose 
(energy-- 
Te] lur ide 

Delta and Grand Junction 

Dolores reservoirs could stimulate growth around 
Dolores. ' y 

Front Range : fhe^ltto^t pfominent feature in this region would be continuing 
.growtK in the Fort Coll\ins, Denver-Boulder, Gpe^ley and Colorado SfJV^inbs 
Standard ^Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMS^Xf. Growth ''spi 1 1 -over" v/outd 
also affect the 1-70 corridor and portions of Douglas, Cldar Creek , "Tel ler ^d 
Park counties. Miontingency growth areas include eastern Adams County (energy)";^' 
Cripple Creek/Victor (recreation ami resident^l^ potential ) and Fairplay/Alma 
(Sum^rt^ County ski development and second h^^tne development ) 

The most pronl^nt f^^tures of ~^the above scenario from^ a state-wide ' 
perspective include - . -\ . . ^ ' 

< . I 

1. Large areas ^ot^^c9JC>tinuing spfrawl dev^lopjn^t 



2. Extreme variations of popuUtioi^d>stribuf ion, growth rate and density 

3. Limitation of economic diversity/co certain areas, in particular the ^ 
large metropolitan areas and Gj>mid Junction ' ^ ^ 

Energy and recreational/^ industries as the major generators of 
sigrrificamt grriwth inynon-metropol i tan areas, sometimes po^^JbJ^ ^ 
associated with iboom situation-s 
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Based upon this scenario, it appears that population growth in Colorado 
v/iU continue at rates above those in most states and the nation a^ a whole- 
Projections made in the winter of' 1976 by the Division of Planning indicate a 
population rarlge by 1985 of 2,76Q,222 to 3,056,123 and a range of from 3,07.8,321 
to 4,243,491 by the year 2000, utilizing various gumptions about growth and 
^development. It should be noted that the projections did not assume major 
growth caused by oil shale development due to the uncertainties {Involved. 
Moreover, based on previous experience^ the actual population will probably fal> 
somewhere *wtth in the projected range for^ the State as a whole,* with the 
estimates per 'county somewhat less precise. * 

' 8 

The Colorado Economy The growth and human settlement scenario developed by 
the Division of Planning was based* upon the application of trend growth .factors 
and certain assumptions. To place the scenario in proper perspective, the 
potential range of future economic development must be examined,^ specifically 
the sectors of agriculture, energy development, recreation and m'anuf acturing- 
Another economic sector, government, will not be addressed since It is not 
projected as a major force influencing population^ growth. 

Each of the ^our sectors will be considered in terms of its location, labor 
and resource requirements, and other attendant factors. Possible levels of 
development will be noted to illustrate ^alternative "Colorado futures." 
Introductory comments regarding each of these* activities ?ol low. 

Agriculture : This sector is the most "stable" of the four and its long- 
term relative stability represents the most apparent influence on human 
settlement. Agriculture is generally spread across huge geographic areas with 
widely dispersed communities. However, the agricultural sector has displayed a 
steadily decreasing need for support settlements,, with gradual employment 
declines resulting from larger operati'ons and increased mechanization. 
Improvements in transportation have also made^it possible for one town to take 
the place of many, although such shifts occur rather slowly. 

Manufacturing : . The_ manufacturing sector experiences larger and more 
erratic variations than agriculture. Its influence on- human settlement is also 
more difficult to describe, since in Colorado manufacturing operations have to 
locate in economically diverse areas where a mixture of influences occurs. 

Energy Development : The influence of^this ac^J^I^ on Colorado settlements 
'is^^more dynamic because of the numbers and typesPbf people it brings and the 
methods of operation necessary to the activ-ity. Characteristic employment 
patterns ape of two types: (1) build-up to a peak construction force followed 
by a rapid and large drop in employment levels to the operating level; or (2) 
build-up to construction peak followed-by operational efmployment maintained at a 
similar level. In-migration varies depending upon manpower demand and supply, 
with the construction force comprised primarily of in- migrarrts. 



7. Division of Planning, Colbrado Department of Local Affairs, "Colorado 
Population Trends," .Vol . 5, No. 1 (Denver: Colorado Department of Local 
Affairs, Winter 1976), p.l. ^ ~ 

8'. ^Suimiarizedl from the Division of Planning*s "Growth and Human Settlement 
in Colorado," chapters 2-5, passim. ' 
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Recreation Development : Large-scale recreation development creates mpjor 
population' changes at least twice every year and more often if the area is dual- 
season. The activity cycles represent changes in visitor population, as well as 
corresponding changes in worker population, the latter of whom are generally 
transient. Data compiled by the Summit County Planning Office reveal that the 
peak total population for Summit County (including overnight population), as 
well as for most surrounding areas, is more than double the annual average 
population. Moreover, when the number of day visitors using the services and 
facilities is coupled with the overnight figure, a peak population results that 
is more than three times as large as the average annual population and nearly 
eight times as large as the average permanent population. 

Before proceeding to a description of alternative Colorado futures, one 
factor which may constrain economic development merits attention. This factor 
is water. Each of the four economic sectors draws upon the available water 
supply, with manufacturing generally having the least impact. When these 
activities occur in a given regions decisions must be made on water allocation. 
The decisions affecting water allocation will have much to do with the shape of 
the Colorado environment in the years to come. 

The Division of Planning has identified three possible levels of 
development for each of the above economic activities. Twelve^^'posJTBle 
combinations emerged from this stiJdy, four of which are discussed in some detail 
in the Division's document "Growth and Human S.ettlement in Colorado". These 
combinations were selected ^cause they represent the range from the slowest to 
the fastest possible rates (n^de^elopment , and because they raise some important 
contrasts and varied issues. A""^6rlef synopsis of the four Colorado futures 
follows. 

Alternative 1; Slow Future 

This alternative assumes periods of relative national economic stagnation, 
including fuel 'Shortages and lower disposable income. 

Agriculture - stable production levels 

Energy,- moderate development 

Manufacturing/Headquarters Relocation - moderately active 

, Recreation - some difficulties pres.ent 

■* • 
Al tern ative 2: Trend Future 

A more optimistic future in terms of the national economy is assumed here. 
Additional growth, in comparison to that projected in Alternative 1, would be 
experienced. 

Agriculture - stable to slight increases in production 
Energy - moderate development 

Manufacturing/Headquarters Relocation - moderately active 
Recreation - moderate increases ,in tourist activity , f 
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AUernati/6 3: Energy Boom Future ^ ' . 

This alternative assumes the development of all likely energy projects, 
together with the continued operation or expansion of existing ^es. 

Agriculture - stable to slight increases in production 

Energy - maximum development 

Manufacturing/Headquarters Relt)cation - moderately active 
Recreation - moderate increases in tdurist activity 
Alternative 4: Triple Boom Future 

This alternative assumes maximum development in all sectors jyhich could 
conceivably experience such growth. * * 

Agriculture - stable to slight increases in production 
Energy - maximum development 

Manufacturing/Headquarters Relocation - sizeable expansion 
Recreation - rapid increases in tourist activity 4 

A summary of the effects of these alternatives on the fo.ur settlement 
regions is presented below. 

High Plains ; ' ^ . 

^Alternative 1 - Growth in Brush/Fort Morgan and west Elbert County 
Alternative 2 - Same / 
Alternative 3 - Further growth in above areas 

Alternative 4 - Additional growth in Brush/Fort Morgan and population 
increases in Sterling, La Junta/Rocky Ford and Lamar. C 

Front Range : 

^ Alternative 1 - Continued growth 

Alternative 2 - Support sectors will cause further growth; population 
increases in mountain towns 

Alternative 3 - Additional growth due to energy factors 
Alternative 4 - Similar to -Alternative 3 
South Central : 

Alternative 1 - Some growth in Pueblo, Trinidad and Canon City with 




potential long-term decline in Alanmsa, Salida, Buena 
Vista and other more distant recreation-oriented 
communities ' > X v 

Alternative 2 - Some growth in Salida and Alamosa in addition to growth 
areas noted in Alternative 1 

Alternative 3 - Similar to Alternative 2 with additional growth ^in 
Walsenburg i ^ 

*. * * 

Alternative 4 - Additional growth in above communities and population 
increases in towns along majoi;; highways and near special 
recreation sites \ 

West : ' 

Alternative 1 -rSignif icant growth in the following areas: Ourango/Cort^z, 
Paonia/Hotchkiss/Oelta, Nucla'/Naturita, Rangely, Meeker, 
Craig/Hayden/Steamboat Springs/Oak Creek and Grand 
Junction; stable or slightly increasing population Mn 
winter resorts > . 

Alternative 2 - Further increases in the growth areas note'b in Alternative 
1;' population increases in Gunnison/Crested Butte, 
Telluride, Montrose, Ridgeway, Ouray and Rifle; heavy 
recreational impact in Eagle, Pitkin, Grand and Summit ^ 
counttes ' 

Alternative 3 - Population increases may reach "boom" proportions in those 
. .^eas where multiple energy resource development occurs, 
or where energy and recreational activities interact 

Alternative 4 ^ Continuation of the effects noted for Alternative 3 with 
, adrfjtional growth in recreation areas 

Implications, for the Planning Period 

1 \ s 

The implicatiorfs of the preceding 'alternative Colorado futures for 
postsecondary education are many and varied. To address this issue properly, 
and to determine the appropriate role for Colorado's postsecondary>-educational 
system, it is^ necessary to make some assumptions about the Colorado environment 
during- the planning period. «7or t^i^is purpose, the third alternative Colorado 
future described earlier in this, section was 'selected. 'This alternative was 
chosen for the fol lowing, reasons : 

L , It basically represents' a continuation of present trends wifh the 
exception of increased energy development. 

2. It ^ assumes stfble to slightly increasing agricultural activity, 
reflecting th^ constraints^ of climatic conditions and the effects of 
population growth and energy development on prime agricultural land 
arvd water resources. \ * 
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3. It assumes moderate development for manufacturing and headquarters 
relocation, reflecting some increases over present activity. It ,is 
recognized, however, that additional development could occur in this 
sector during the mid-to-late 1980s depending upon national economic 
conditions. 

4. It assumes moderate growth for the recreational sector. The underlying 
assumptions here include an Increase in the recreational needs of* a 
growing resident population, moderate increases in the number of 
tourists, ancf no fuel shortages nor major gas price increases.' 

5. It assumes significant growth in the energy sector,. The bases for this 
ass umptiorf include expectations that -imported oil prices and national 
demand will continue tcf increase, national energy policies will focus 

' on coal and oil shale resources, continual depletion of natural gas 
resources will occur, and electric power demand will increase because 
of continued in-migration. 

Tables 2 through 5 provide general economic,- population arid manpower 
impacts by settlement region, based on Alternative 3. 
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TABLE 2 
HIGH PLAINS 



Economic, Population and Manpower Impacts: 

w 

1. The basic economy will be agricuUure, 

2. Larger support communities will remain stable with some populatioVi 
declines in smaller towns due to decreasing farm-related labor needs- 

3. "Energy development will be responsible for much of the new growth with 
power plants in Brush/Fort Morgan and perhaps in the lower Arkansas River 
Valley having the major impact. Significant population peaks may occur 
during construction ^^ases,* possibly resulting in fiscal and socio- 
economic impacts and^Bliergy-agricultural conflicts. 

4. Western Elbert Cobnty will obtain residential growth from the Denver)' SMSA 
with pAtential negative^ fiscal and socio-economic impacts (i.e., lack of 
neces^ry services, deterioration of air quality, etc,^ 

Projected Population 165,321; an increase of 22,089 or 15.4%; currently 5.5% of 
"the State's p^puTation, with 5.4% projected. 

Elementary/Secondary (K-12) Projection: 



Data not currently available. 

Colleges, Universities and Postsecon^ary Area Vocational Schools; 

Lamar Community College 
Morgan Community College 
Northeastern Junior College 
* Otero Junior College 
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. TABLE 3 " ^ • 

. • ' ' ' , , FRONT RANGE 

Economic^ Population and Manpower Impacts: ^ 

1. Continueil growth \s expected as a result of energy, manufacturing and 
.headquarters relocation (especially energy-related). 

2. Tourism will result in some new growth in mountain conmunities. 

3. Power plant construction (coa^ gasification) may occur near Watkins in 
Adams County; the'^associated labor force would primarily comnpfute from the 
Denver Metropolitan area. 

4. " Air and water pollution problems could arise. However, fiscal and socio- 

economic factors should be relatively positive. " ^* 

Projected Population: ,2,348,718; an increase of 377,535 or 19.255; currently 
76-1% of the State's population, witl^ 76.9% projected. 

Elementary/Secondary (K-12) Projectiop: 



Data not currently available. 



Colleges, Universities and Postsecondary Area Vocational. Schools: 



Aims Community College 

Arapahoe Community College 

Arapahoe County Area Vocational School 

Aurora Vo-Tech Center 

Boulder Valley Area Vo-Tech Center 

Conservative Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Colorado College 

Colorado School of Mines- 
Colorado S^a^ University 

Colorado Techi?rteal College 

Colorado Women's College- 

Comfiiunity College of Denver - 
Auraria, North, Red Rocks 
(.El. Paso Community College 
\miMy Griffith Opportunity School 

Miff School of Theology 



Larimer County Vo-Tech Center 
Loretto Heights College 
Metropolitan State College 
Regis College 
Rockmont College 
Saint Thomas Seminary 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs 

University of Colorado at Denver 

University of Colorado Medical Center 

University of Denver ^ 

Uni\Aersity of Northern Colorado 

U.S. N\ir Force Academy 

Warren Occupational Tech Center 

Western Bible College 

Yeshiva Toras Chaim Talmudical Seminary 
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I TABLE 4 

/ 

SOUTH CENTRAL 



I 

Economic, Population and Manpower Impacts 

,1. Population will remain fairly stable with some growth in Pueblo (manu- 
' . factoring, recreation and perhaps energy). 

2. Growth is alsa projected in Canon City, Salida and Alamosa (recreation) and 
possibly inijalsenburg (coal slurry pipeline). 

3. Trinidad/may receive economic benefits but will have some fiscal land social 
costs ^associated with the accommodation of, new resi-dents (coal). Puebflo 
shouW "become more economically diversified, a circumstance whicJi should 

*,prj?vide benefits, primarily labor stability, to the area. ^ V 



Projected Population: 272,592; an increase of 36,404 or 15. 4?^; currently 9.1?^ 
of the State's population, with 8.9?5 projected. • 



Elementary/Secondary (K-12) Projection:' ^ 
Data not' currently available. ' 

Colleges, Universities and Postsecondary Area Vocational Schools: 



Adams 3tate College 

Colorado Mountain College - East 

San Luis Valley Area Vocational school 

Trinidad State Junior College 

University "Of Southern Colorado 



\ 
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TABLE 5 
WEST 

Economic, Populatrion and Manpower Impacts: ^ 

1. Significant population increases ^re expected in; many areas as a result of 
energy development, recreation and some manufactifring. Where multiple 
energy development occurs or where major energy activity is combined with 
recreation development, increases could reach "boom" proportions^. 

2. Major recreation-related problems in Jagle, ""Pitkin, Summit and Grand 
counties (e.g,, hi^costs, air pollutio/?etc. ) . - . 

3. Significant problems could occur^ in some energy areas, especially 
Paonia/Hotchkiss (projected fourfold population increases) and Rangely (as 
high as twelve tiirfes the current populationfv 

4. Areas affected^^^ energy and recreation will witness two >different 
population types (miners and visitors) moving to communities already 
accommodating yet a different group (ranchers). Some problems may result. 

5. Grand 'Junction will begin the transition from a major rural center to a 
metropolitan area. Growth will occur *from manufacturing', recreation, 
energy and the drawing power associated with larger urban cities; Because 
this transition^ could occur rapidly, many problems (e.g,, ppllution, 
decline in quality -fife, loss of prinje agricultural land, etc.) might 
arise. . , * 

Projected Population: 269,492; an increase of 37,096 or 16.0%; currently 9.3% 
of the State's population, with 8.8% projected^ * „ • . 

Elementary /.Secondary (K-i2) Projections: ^ 

Data not currently avdTTaiijle. \ 

c 

Colleges, Universities and Postsecondary Area Vocational Schoolst 

Colorado^ Mountain College - West ) ^ 
Colorado' Northwestern Community College 
Delta-Montrose Area Vo-Tech School 
Fort Lewis College 

Mesa College , ^ 

San Juan Basin Area Vocational School 
^ Western State College 
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Population Projections — As noted earlier, tfia projected population rajige tor 
1985 is from 2,750,222 to 3,056,123, compared to a provisional esttmate of 
2,583,00d in 1976. It is assumed that the population in 1985 will approximate 
the higher figure, resulting in an increa.se of nearly 473,000 or 18.3% over that 
in 1976. This assumption is\based on projections wlrkh did not take into 
account the impact of, oil shale development, )if/hereas some d6velopment^f this 
resource is expected. - , " ' " 

; ' ' ^ *• 

Tables 6,7 and 8 present a description of projected population growth in 
•terms of age and sex, >^hile these dataware not currently available by 
settlement region, one might infer that this age/sex profile ge^nerally reflects 
the composition of each region because of the broad geographical areas involved. 

The data project ^n increase in the traditional 18-21 college^ag^ group 
during the pTanning period. A slight decline in this group is pro^ecteihfor.the 
late 1980s, although the effect on enrollment figures Jn postsecondsory. education 
could be mitigated by the following-factors: 

.1. A net increase is projected for the broader 15-29 year-old age g^up 
(See Table 8), with the 23-29 year-old group comprising most of the 
j nontraditional students. \ * 

2. Manpower-oriented education (.i.e., training, retraining and upgrading) 
wiM be required to respond to changing manpower needs. 

^' ' • - ; 

. 3. 9ostsecondary education is being sought by ^a broader spectrum of^the 
population than everf^efore. ^ 

4. In-migration, both by students and ^the general popul ation, . wi 1 1 
continue to increase, resuUfhg in. a larger potential demand for 
educational services. , ' « 
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TABLE 6 . 
Colorado Population by Age aiKl Sex 



I nc rea ses ( Decreases ) 

1976 Estimated* 1985 Projected Hale >^ Female ' To4:al 

flale Female Total Male ^ Female ~" Total NumBer^ % ' Number % Number % 



- 4 


9S,87q < 


94.645 


193.515 1 


120.073 


115.422 


235.495 


21 ,203 




20,777 


22-0 


41 .980 


2i^/ 




- 9 


103,447" 


X 98.796' 


202.243 


1 12,359 


107,992 


220,351 


, 8,912 


8«6 


9,196* 


9.3 


18,108 


9.(1^ 




- 14 - 


nU839 


] 107.016 


218.905 


102.219 


97.540 


199,759 


(9,670) 


(8.6) 


(9,476) 


(8.9) 


(19,>46) 


(8.7) 


> 


- 19 1 


134,288 1 


^ 1 23,978 


253.266, 


134.537. 


121 ,427 


255,964 


■ ■ ■ ~ A il A " 

249 


.2 


(2*551 ) 


(2.1) 


(2,302) 


(.9) 




- 24 1 139,095 


124.998 


264.093 


168.553 


145,370 


313,923 


29,458 


21 .2 


20.372 


16.3 


49.830 


18.9 






102,871 


1 uy. 1 U J 


;1 1" q7/1 






C 0 J , HO / 








1 7« 1 


Ho , D 1 J 


CC. A V 




34-1 


r- 97,021 


96.049 


193.070 • 


• 106.477 


107.357 


213,834 


9,456- 


9.7 


11,308 


11.8 


20,764 


10.8 




- 39 { 90,395 


81.070 


171,955 


113.680 


109.255 


222.935 


22,785 


25.1 


28,185 


34.8 


50.970 


29.6 




- A4 f 83,281 


1 70.623 


153,904 


,106.952 


97.899 


204.851 


23,671 


28.4 


27.276 


38.6 


50", 94 7 


33.1 




-'49 1 ' 78-4 149 


66,955 


145,304 


96.502 - 


79.407 


175.909 


18,153 


23.2 


12.452 


18.6 


30,605 


21.1 






70,864 


54.025 


' 134,889 


87,227 


70.478 ^ 


157.705 


16.363 


23.1 


6,453 


10.1 


22,816 


16.9 








57, 102 


" n 16,745 


78.683 


67.516 


146,199 


19,040 


31.9 


10.414 


18.2 


29,454 


25.2 




r p ' 


• 47.967 


49.166 


f 97.133 


66,547 


62.894 


T29,441 


18,580 


38.7 


13\728 


27.9 


32,30.8 


33.3 


— J 


- 69 34, 93^ 


39.891 


74.824 


51,692 


54,450 


106.142 


16,759 


48.0 


14,559 


36.5 


31 ,318 


41.9 




- 74 • 24*747 


31,647 


1 56.394 


38,737 


45,564 


. 84.301 


13,990 


56.5 


13,917 ' 


44.0 


27,907 


49.5 


1 


~- 79' 


[ 16.933 


23,993 


1 40,931 


25,339 


34.334 


59,673 


8,401 


49.6 


10,341 


43.1 


18.742- 


45.8 




- P,4 


1 in. 078 


15,223 


1 25,301 


15,144 


23.405 


38,549 


5,066 


50.3 


8,182- 


53.7 


13,248 


52.4 






9.129 


14,415 


1 23.544 


11.704 


18,899 


30,603 


2,575 


28.2 


4,484 


31.1 


7,059 


30.0 




Totals 


11,314,305 


1.268,695 


i2, 583, 000 


1,566,918 


1.489,205 


3,056,123 


252,612 


19.2 


220,509 


17.4 


473,121 


18.3 





) 



* 1976 data are not available. Therefore, 1976 data are extrapolated based^upon the relationship of the *1976 provisionally 
estimated- population to the 1975 estimates. 

Source: Data extracted from a report^rovided by the Division of Planning in the Colorado Department of 
Local Affairs. 
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TABLE 7 

Population Composition by Age and Sex 
T976 Estimated* 1985 Projected 



« 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Age Group 












it 


0 - 9 


15.4% 


15.2% 


15.3% 


14.8% . 


15.0% 


14.9% 


10 - 19 


18.7 


18.2 


18.5 


15.1 


14.7 


14.9 


20 - 29 


18.4 


1^.5. 


18.4 


19.1 


18.5 


18.8 . 


30 - 39 


14.3 


14.0 


14.1 


14.1 


14.5 


14.3 


40 - 49 ^2.3 


10,8 


11.6 


13.0 


11.9 


12.5 


50 - 59 


9,9 


9.5 


9.7 


10.6 


, 9.3 


9.9 


60 - 69 


6.3 


7.0 


6.7 


7.5 


7.9 


7.7 


70+ , 


4.7 


6.8 


. 5.7 


5.8 


"*8.2 


7.0 


Total 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


> 










-'1 





^*1976 data are not available. TherefdVe, 1976 data are extrapolated based 
upon the relationship ofUhe 1976 provisionally estimated population to 
the 1975 estimates, • '^"^'^ 
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TABLE 8 
POPULATION INCREASES 
SELECTED AGE GROUPS 



Age Group 
15 *- 19 
20 - 24 
25 - 29 
Totals 



1976 Est^nated * 




lilabT^ 



1985 RroWted 
255,964 
313,923 
26074S7^ 
830^:374 



/ 



Increase<Deci^ease) 



Amount - 
0 (2,302) 
49,830 
48,513 
96,041 



% 

18.9 
22.9 - 
I3.I 




*1976 data are liot avail a Therefore, 1976 data are extrapolated. J)ase(jj^ 
upon the relationship of the 1976 provisional bt-€^timated population to 
the 1975 estimates. 



Manpower Pro j ec t i ons . Although a free society does not^ countenance 
prog'ranming into specific occupations, ,when certain manpower shortages occur 
postsecondary education institutions are obligated to dejtermine what action, if 
.any, they .can take to assist inSalleviating the problem- To assist, porstsec- 
ondary education in determining its response to the State's manpower needs, 
.projections for 1985 are presented- These forecasts, because of .the limitations 
inherent in any industrial and occupational projections, should be utilized more 
as indicators of relative magnitude and probable direction than as exact 
estimates of occupational and industrial demand- The assumptions underlying 
these projections follbw^v Addition^al detail can be, found in the Colorado 
Department of Labor and Employment's Colorado Employment Projections, 1974-85, 
Occupation and Industry , Other relevant manpower data will be available in the 
near, future upon the completion of the State's Labor Market Information Project- 

. National Assumptions: ' , * 

1- The institutional framework of the United States economy will not 
change radically- 

2- Current social, technological and scientific trends will continue, 
, 'including values placed on work, leisure, education and income- 

3. The economy will gradually recover from the^high unemployment levels of 
. ^ the mid-1970s as fiscal and monetary policies ats^empt to achieve lower 

unemployment and a stable, long-term economic growth rate- 

4. Long-term economic growth will not be altered by such major events as 
war, energy shortages, pollution 6r urban congestion- 

Colorado Assumptions: 

l; The untapped energy resources of coal and shale oil will be developed 

with significant effects on the eeaT-^mining industry in -Coli^/Aado- ^ — ^ 

2. Population, growth will be influenced more by in-migration than l3y^ 
fertility rates - 

3- The uniqueness of the Colorado environment^ wi 11 draw a labor supply and 
create a demand for occupations in. coal mining, splar energy 
development and recreational activities, particularly those related to 
skiing. • |^ ' 

The number of people employed in Colorado in 1985 is projected to increase 
^4jy 340,627, or 32%, to 1,395,0^0 during the period 1974-1985- l^-S- employment 
^s expected to increase somewhat more slowly at a rate of 20%- Increases in the 
variQus sectors of the Colorado and U-S- economy are noted in Table 9- Table 10 
notes the relative position of each industrial sector within total industry- 
Table 11 displays the projected growth of the m^jor occupational categories, 
both in absolute numbers and rank, and percentages and rank- 
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9l Summarized 'from Division of Employment and Training - Research and 
Analysis Branch, Colorado Department of Labor and Employment, Colorado Employ - 
ment Projections, .1974-1985, Occupation and Industry , (Denver: Colorado De- 
partment of Labor and Employment, September 1977) passim- 
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TABLE 9 



Totals All Industries 

Agriculture, Forestry » Fishing 

Mining • 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable Goods 
Nondurable Goods » 



Transportation 9 Comroxmication , 
^ and Public Utilities ^ 



Trade 

Wholesale 
Retail 

Finance , Insurance , and Real 
Estate 

Services 



Public Administration 





- TTNTTRn f5TATEST 1974-1985 






folora do-Number of - Persons Employed 


19 74 


1985. 


% Change 


' 1974 


1054463 


1395090 


32.3 


85935600 


50402 


48).05 


4.6 


3588400 


17644 


24532 ^ 


39.0 


693200 


83240 


109605 


31.7 


5472200 


146872 
87336 
59536 


197870 
123789 
74081 


34,7 - 

41.7 

24.4* 


20107200 
11926300 
8180900 


66926 


87190 . 




5354400 


258957 
55161 
203796 


365763 
76654 
289109 


41.2 
39.0 . 
41.9 

f 


18370400 
4358800 
14011700 


59851 


82264 


37.4 


4331900 


308474 


396770 


28.6 


23402600 


62096 


82991 


33.6 


4615400 



United States- Number of Persons 
Employed 

1985 ' 



103355300" 

242280Q 

V90300 

684980Q 

21770800 
13197000 
8573800 

6135100 

21396100 
4788900 
16607300 

5657600 
32162500 
6170300 



% Change 

20.3 

32.5 

14.0 

25.2 

8. -3 
10.7 
4.8 



14.6 

16.5 
9.9 
18.5' 



30.6 
37.4 
33.7 
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TABie I'O . 
INDUSTRY PROPORTION TO TOTAL COLORADO INDUSTRY J 1970, 1974, 1985 



Industry • 


1970 


ot 

* /o 


1 Q7A 


n 


1 OQC ^ 

1 Vop 


\ 


Total, all in- 














dustries • 


855,700 


1 UU. u 




1 nn n 
1 UU* U 


1 OQC inn 
l.,o^0, lUU 


1 nn n 
UJU. U 


AgricultHire 


57,800 


6 8 


50 400 




48 100 


^3 4 


Mining 


14,500 


1.7 


17,600 


1.7 


24,500 


1.8 


Construction 


56,600 


6.& 


83,200 


7.9 


109,600 


. 7.9 


Manufacturing 


Tl 9,300^ 


13.9 


146,900 


13.9 


197,900 


14.1 


Transportation, 


« 












Communication, 














Public Utilities 57,000 


6.7 


6&,90O ' 


6.3 


87,200 


6.3 


Wholesale and 


194,100 












Retail Trade 


22.7 


259,000 


24.6 


365,800 


•26.2 


Finance,v Insur- 














ance, Real 














Estate 


41,200 


4.8 


?9,900 


5.7 


82,300 


^ 5.9 


Services 


258,500 


^ 30.2 


308,500 


29.3 


396^800 


28.4 


Government 


56,800 


6.6 


62,100 


' 5.9 


83,00tf 


5.9 



JO 



J. 
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TABLE 11 

PROJECTED GROWTH, MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 
in COLORADO 

1974-1985 



Major Occupational Groups • 

Clerical * . ' 

Professional, Technical, and. 

Kindred 
Crafts 
Services 

f4anagers , 

Operatives 

Sales 

Laborers, except Farm 
Farmers, Farm Workers 



Absolute Change 
Number Rank 



Percentage Change 
Percent Rank 



78,300 

51,195 
50,652 
50,092 
44,316 
33,736 
26,725 
12,798 
-7.158- 



- 1 

2 

3 

4 

5' 

6 

7 

8 

9 



41. 4^ 

29.7 
36.^ 
34.0 
35.3 
28.2 
36.3 
26.5 
-17.1 



1 

6 
2 
5 
4 

7 
3 
8 
9 




Tables 12 and 13Lj)fovide an indi(fation of those manpower needs which must 
be addressed by posts^condary education. Although such data are not currently 
available for the various settlement regions, one can project their manpower 
requirements by jointly considering projected regional economic impacts and 
state-wide projections concerning the manpower demand in various industries, and 
occupations. 
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TABLE 12 



PROJECTED GROWTH IN OCCUPATIONS 
REQUIRING A. BACCALAUREATE DEGREE OR MORE 



Occupation 


Employment 
1974 1985 


Percent 
Growth 


, Annual Avg. Openings 
Due to Growth 


Required 
Education n 


Lawyers 

Bank Finaufclal 
Managers'^ 


*♦ ,ODD 
D ,0/ H 


o ,DoU 

{ 


78.8 
46.3 


348 
289 


J.D. 

V 

B.A., 

Traineeship 


Electricians & 
Apprentices 


^ -j;77 

0 ,D/ / 




46.6 • 


279 


B.S.; ikS. & 
Apprenticeship 


Salps Manager, 
Retail Trade 


5,125 


8,075 


57.6 


268 


A.S. or B.S. 


Engineers, Electrical 


A OQQ 


D,bl / 


52.0 


203 


B.S. 


Computer Progranmers 




A C77 


55.7 


152 


A.S. or B.S. 


Buyers, Wholesale & 
Retail 


• 1 Q71 




74.4 


.126 ^ 


B.S. 


Purcahsinq Agents, 
Buyf^rs 


2,747 


4,085 


48.7. 


122 


B.S. or B.A. 


Vocational Education 
Dourfselors 


1 ,908 


3,ZZ9 ' 


69.2 


120 


B.A., Certifi- 
cation 


Geologists 


2,615 


3,878 


48.3 


115 


B.S. or M.S. • 


Computer Systems 
Analyst 


1,553 


. 2,7b5 


74.2 


v_ 

105' 


B.S. 


Engineers, Mechanical 


C , «3«3Q 




47.4 


101 


B.S. 


Other Managers/ 
Administrators 


, ■ 74,247 


96,209. 


V 

•29.6 


1 ,997 


A. A. or B.A. 


AccountantSv 


12,155 


14,881 


99 A 






Personnel, 
Labor Relations 


A 001 


6,023 


37.2 


^ 148 


ff> 

B.S* 

*^ 


Elementary School 
Teachers 


16,019 


17,487 


9.2 


133 


B.A., Certifi- 
cation 


Engineer, Civil 


3,710 


4,865 


31.1 


105' " 


B.S. 


Physicians, M.D.- 
Osteopaths 


3,923 


5,^4 
upply, tu» 


28.6 


102 


M.D., Intern- 

" ship 


Note: Factors such 


as labor s 


"nover adn separSTtion are not included. 
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TABLF 13 ^ 

WORKER DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN OCCUPATIONS 
REQUIRING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION OF TWO 'YEARS OR LESS 



Occupational Area ' 
Agriculture ancl Natural Resources 
Advertising, Photo and Graphic Arts 
Sales' 

Food Services 

Institution and Home Management 

Transportation 

Dental 

Medica'kL..,^^^^ 

Clothing Managembi^t^roduction 
and Services 

Data Processing, Finance and Credit 
Secretary, Steho and Clerical 
•Management 

Electrical and Electronics 
Connmercial Pilots. 
Protection and Services 
Mechanics . 

Surveying, Mapping and Drafting 

Appliances, Business Machines 
and Watch Repair 

Carpentry and Related 



Supply . 

6,718 
4,403 

31,464 
6,764 
887 

' 1,593 

739^ 

< 

n,247 

929 
13,346 
33,242 
27,579 ■ 
5,791 
435 
2,425 
13,519 
2,645 

"2,444 
6,662 



Machine Tools. Machine Tr.i.irjs and Welding ^'^^^ 



Cosmetology and Barber my 
"Child Care 



2,506 
1,252 



1977 - 1982 
Demand 

9,894 

5,42? 
• 41,701 
24,124 
12,291 

8,682 

1.101 ■ 

15^564 

6,016 
23,824 
49,205 
41,084 

6,689 
242 

1 ,567 

6,845^ 

3,053 

. 1 ,731 
13,71? 

4 

6^106 
3,675 
5,448 



Need 

3,176 
V 1 ,019 
10,23'? 
17,360 
1V,404 

7,089 
362 

4,317 

5,087 
7,828 
15,963 
13,505 
898 
(193)' 
(858) 
(6,674) 
408 

(713) 
7,050 
1,085 
M69 
4,196 



Note: These data utilize manpower projections from the Department of Labor 



and Employment. 
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COLORADO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Overview 



10 



Colorado is a state whose citizens value postsecondary education ^nd which 
has invested a great deal of .its public^.resources in the schooling of its 
citizens. It has the largest percentage of adults with four years oy more of 
college among the fifty states and ranHs second in the median years of 
schooling, ^/ith the average citizen having completed 12,4 years. Colorado a^lso 
is in the top ten percent of states in the number of physicians, dentists and 
lawyers per capita. There are^ many more students per capita than in most 
states, and 'more bachelor's, master *s and doctor's degrees are produced than 
Colorado's proportional state share based' on. population,' 

A' 

Thus, ther'e is a ►large pool of highly qualified personnel in Colorado to 
fill the jobs in education, health, governmejit, services, business and industry. 
The educational level of the citizanry also makes the State an attractive 
locaftion for high technology indystryV further, approximately five percent of 
the State's citizens avail ' themselves of their postsecondary educational 
institutions each year. Tp meet the educational needs jof the citizens over the 
years, a well-developeci. system of postsecondary' education has evolved. Before 
considering the future diJ^ction of this system, a brief review of its origins 
is presented. Tables* 14 and 15 present a chronological summary of institutional 
development. . » , / ^ ^ 



10. Summarized from The Colorado Commission on Higher Education, 
"Planning for the 80's: A Staff Paper'* .(Denver: Colorado Coinmission on HigbPr 
Education, «September 1, 1977), p. 2.1. ' ^ r 
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TABLE ^4 



THE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
DSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN COLORADO, 1851-1977 



Location 

r 

Boulder 
Denver' 



Colorado Springs^ 
Ft.« Collins 



Institution 

UNIVERSITY OF COLi 
University of 
University of 

COLORADO STATEydNIVERSITY"^ .(1957 To Present) 
Agricultural Col lege of Colorado • 
(1870-79) 

State Agricultural College of Colorado 
(1879-1935) or Colorado Agricultura:! 
College (1901-26) 
Colorado State College of Agriculture 
^ and Mechanic Arts (1935-44) 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (1944-57) 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF^-MINES (1937 To Present) 
School of Mines at Golden (1874-1937) 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN COLORADO (1970 To'^Present) Greeley 
State Normal,, School (1889-T911) 
State' Teachers^ College of 'Colorado 

(1911-35) , ' * • 

Colorado State College of Education / 

at-<5reeleyJ19355§6) . . • ' j 

Colorado State Collfege (l|56r7P) . : > 

WESTERN STATE tOLLEGE OFd^OiORADO ^1923 To Pr9sent)GunnisDn 
State Nonna.l School at Gunnison ' 

(1901-J4) , . ' 

Colorado State Normal School', ; - W'- . . 
(1914-23) / •^:-\^ 



Date > of 
Establishment 

■l?6l' 



1870 



Golden 



1874 



1889 



1901 



fORT LEWlS COLLEGE (1964 To Pr&sent) T\ 



,Fo»7t Lewi/ School of Agriculture & 

Clechan;ital ArtsS (1911-1927) 
Fort Ley/is School of the Colorado" 
. Agri<fultural College^ (1927-1^48% 
Fort Lewis Agriculture & Mechanical College' 
(1948-1964) ( . . , 



Durante 



1911 
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TABLE 14 (cont.) 



Institution 



Location 



ADAMS STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO (1945 To Present) Alamosa 
State Normal^ School at Alamosa 

(1921-23) • 
Adams. State Normal School (1923-29) • 
Adams State Teachers College of . 
Southern Colorado (1929-45) 



' MESA COLLEGE^ (4^937 To Present) 
Grand Junction-Junior College 
(1925-37) 

TRINIDAD STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN COLORADO (1 975 To Present) 
San Isabel Junior College (private) 
(1933-34) 

> Southern Colorado Junior College 
(1934-37) / 
Pueblo County Junior College 
(1937-63) 

I Southern Colorado State College 
(1963-75) 

LAMAR COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Lamar Junior College (private) 

(1937-1947) 
Lamar Junior College (district) 
(1947-1968) 



Grand Junction 



Trinidad 
Pueblo 




Lamar 



/ 



NORTHEASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

VjQTEkO JUNIOR COLLEGE (1956 To Present) 
LaJunta Junior College (1941-1956) 



Sterling 
La Junta 



COLORAbo NORTHWESTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGE (19^4 To RangeTy 
Rangely College^ (1962-1974) Present) 



METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE^O 

ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE (1970 To Present) 
Arap^oe Junior College (1965-1970} 

C^ORm MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
AII^S COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Date of 
Establishm'ent 

1921 " 



1925 

1925 
1933 



Denver 
Littleton 



Glenwood Springs; 
Leadville 




1937 



1941 
1941 

1959 

1963 
1965 

1965 
1967 
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Institution 



TABCe 14-(Cont.) 

Location 



'COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF DENVER 
* Auraifta / 
North 

Red Rocks ^ 

EL. PASO COMMUNITY COLLEGE . 

MORGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(1973 to Present) 

•Morgan County Community 
\ College (1970-1973) 

Area-" Vocational Schools , • , 

AURORA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 

centerU •' 



' Date of " 
• Establishment 

1967 



Denvep->v, 

Westminster 

Ggld^ 

Colorado Springs 
Ft. Morgan 



1967 
1967 



BOULDER VALLEY A?EA VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL CENTER ^ 

ECHNICAL SCHOOL 



/DELTA-MONTROSE AREa' VOCATIONAL 

I 13 



SAN JUAN^ BASIN AREA VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL" SCHOOL 

SAN LUIS VALLEY AREA 
VOCATIONAI^ SCHOOL 

EMILY GRIFFITH OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOL (Opportunity School , 
1961-50) 

(1950 to Present) 

LaWmER C^GNTbVOCATiqV 
TECHNICAL CENTER ^ 

Federal Specialized Institutions 

'UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 



Aurora 
Boulder 
Delta 
C-ortez 
Monte Vista 



Denver 



Ft. Collins 



1972 
1964 
1976 
1970 

Cl, ,1969 

1916 
1 972 



Colorado Springs 1954 



ERIC 
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Date of 
Opening 

' 1967 



1967 
1970 



1972 
,1964 
1976 
1971 f 
1969 

1916 

1972 

1955 ■* 



-- \ 




TABLE 



(Cont. ) 



1. Extension courses first .offered^ in 1912. • Denver Extension Center 
.-^^tablished in 1939; in 1964- became known as University of Colorado-Denver 
Center. In ' 1972 the Constitution declared it to be an insti'tution of 
.higher education, and in 1973 t|ie Bo-ard of Regents adopted the name 
- University of Colorado at Denver.' 

2 Openej* for classes in 1965 as University of Colorado-Cragmor Extension. In. 
1972 a consitutional amendment declared it to be an institution of higher 
education, and in 1973 the Board of Regents adopted the name University of 
' Colorado at Colorado Springs. 



3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
.8. 
9. 

10. 
11.. 
12. 
13. 



The earl ier'' nomenclature of the institution is inconsistent both in law and 
in custom. < 

r- 

Originally located at Hesperus. 

"HigK schopl only until 1927, high school classes phased out in 1933* 
Junior College, 

Authorized by legislation to be a liberal arts college in 1962. 

Became a four-year state college in 1974, 

• . * 

Operated as a brancf\^ of Mesa College 1962-64,. Became a district junior 
college in 1964, 

Be^e a four-year institution in 1967, 
Secondary only 1972r74, 
Secondary only 1964-1973, 
SecGAdary only 1971-1972, 
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TABLE 15 ■ 

THE PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF POSTSECONDARY jpUCATION IN tOLORADO, 1864-1977 



Institution 

UNIVE3S?ITY OF DENVER 
(Colorado -Seminary)! 

COLORADO MINING COLLEGE • 

COLLEGE OF ST. JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST. ("University 
Schools") 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 

FOUNTAIN COLLEGE' 

COLORADO COLLEGE 

EVANS UNI VERS ITYj» 

PRESBYTERI/\N COLIEGE OP 
THE SOUTHWEST 

LONGMONT COLLEGE ' ■ 

REGIS COLLEGE UJelj!) 
(Co11e5,e of the"^"^^ 
Sacred Heart, 
1 884- T 921) 



Location 



AffiliatioVi 



Date of 
Incorporation 



Date of 
Opening 



Date of 
Closing 
(if defunct) 



Denver 



I 

CO 



Golden 
Greenwood 
Colorado City 
Colorado Springs 
Evans 

,Del Norte 

Longmont 

Morrison 
(1884-88) 
Denver (1888- 
present) " 



ROCICY MOUNTAIN UNIVERSITY Denver 
COLORADO WOMAN'S COLLEGE^ Denver 



Methodist 



Episcopal 
Congregationa*^ 

« 

Originally Congregational 
Presbyterian 

Presbyterian * - 

Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 



Baptist 



1864 
1867 

1868 
1868 
1868 
1874 
1874 

1883 
1884 
1887 

1887 
.18^8 



1864 



1868 

1868 
1874 

1884 
1885 
1884 



1887 
1909 



1874 



1R69? 



1901 
1889 



1902' 



0 

9- 



' TABLE 15 (font.) 



Date of 
Closing 
(if defunct) ^ 



Institution 



Location 



Affiliation 



I 

00 
00 



ILIFF SQHOOL OF THEOLOGY* 

WESTMIfJSTER UNIVERSIJY 
OF COLORADO- 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF' 
INDUSTRIES, SCIENCE 
AND ARTS 

ST. THOMAS SEMINARY 



ROCKMONT COLLEGE (19,4? To 
Present) 

Denver Bible Institute 

(1914-1945) 

Denver Bible College 

(1945-1947) 

LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE^ 

RQCKY MOUNTAIN BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 

WESTERN BIBLE COLLEGE 
(1975 To Present) 

Western Bible- Institute 

(1949-1975) • 

CONSERVATIVE BAPTIST 
'THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY . 



Denver 
Westminsl^r 

Grand Junction 
Denver 
c 

Denver 



Denver , 

Gothic 

Morrison 

Denver 



Methodist 
Presbyterian 



Roman Catholic 
(Vincentian) 



Roman Catholic 



Date of 
Incorporation 



Interdenominational 



Baptist 



1903 
(1907)' 

1907 
1907 

1914 - 



1918 
1928 
1949 

1950 



Date of 
Opening 



1892 



1907 



1908 



1914 



19^ 
1928 
1949 

1950 



1917' 
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TABLE 15 (Cent.) 



Institution 



Location 



Affiliation 



Date of 
Incorporation 



PAte of 
Opening 



Date of 
Closing 
(if defunct) 



COLORADO TECHNICAL 
..^^^OLLEGt (1975 To Present) 
* Colorado Electronic 
Training Cerite r„(1965 - 

1970) / 7~ 

Colorado Electronics 
Technical Xo)1ege 
(1970-1975) 

YESHIVA TORAS jyAIM 
.TALMUqiCAL SEWUiARY 



Colorado Springs 



1965 



1965 



Denver 



Jewish 



1966 



1967 



t 



1. The dates refer to the organization of the Colorado Seminary, the property*-holding corporation to which the Uniyersity 
of Denver; the degree-granting corporation, was attached in 1880. 

2. Mergedv^with the-medical department of the University of Denver^as an affiliated college of the University, 

3. A junior college from 1920 to 1960. > 

4. Part, of the University of Denver until 1903, closed . 1900-10, 

>5. ^Acquired corporate status by affiliation with the Denver Homeopathic Medical College, .an incorporated institution; 

^ ^ / f / - ^ 

6. Survived^by its law school until merger with the University tff Denver Law School in 1957, 

7/ Incorporated as Loretto Literary \nd Benevolent Institujkion of Colorado. | ^ * ^ 

5-8 ■ .. • 
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A Histor ical Review' 

Z 5 

The fir'st postsecondary educational institutions to open in Colorado were 
otwo private institutions - the University of Denver (1864) and The Coloradp 
College (1874). The foundation of Colorado's system of public postsecondary 
education was established with the creation of four institutions. The 
University of Colorado, the first institution of postsecondary^ education 
created in rColorado (1861), opened at Boulder in 1877, Col.orado^ State 
University was established as the land-grant agricultural college in 1870 and- 
began classes in 1879. . The'Colorado School of Mines was established and opened 
in 1874. The State's normal school, now the University of Nortliern Colorado, 
opened in 1890, one year after its founding. ' 

During the early period, no' grand design existed for the creation of. 
^institutions. Yet, despite the diversity of purposes which gave t^hent birth, the 
institutions had a common , western bent. They were devoted to the needs and 
concerns of their communities' and the State. Specifically, their avowed goals 
were equal educational opportunity, practicality in the curriculum and service 
to the 5tate. y 

B^th publioand private ins*titutions expressed their sincerity as agencies 
of social opportunity by valiant efforts to hcild down tuition charges, to 
provide work opportunities for needy students, and to offer'such scholarships as 
their cramped budgets would allow. With regard to the curriculum, trie colleges 
and .universities darted frpwf^the classical mode as rapidly as possible, 
' primarily through the us^ of th^ elective systf6m. As a result, course offerings 

• were .plainly marked with the, concept of utility. Servi.ces were provided to the 
State through extension activities, the development of necessary ^professional 
education, and a variety of other scientific and social efforts. 

^ By 1900 enrollments had increased from 70 in 1880 and 7§0 in 1892-1893 to 

* nearly 1>,400. These increases reflected the growing popularity of postsecondary 
education. Despite these Increases, however, institutional fortunes ebbed and 
flowed with the changes of a rather unstabfe Colorado economy. Some private 
institutions did not survive the period, while others incurred s.ubstantial 
debts. The public colleges and universities relied upon the State's property 
tax, a feature which insured survival but did not allow for rapid growth. 

By 1900 postsecondary educational institutions had become increasingly 
visible in the life of the State. They had m^ade major conti^butions in 
advancing the use of Colorado's natural resources (Colorado Statq Univ^ity and 
the Colorad6 School of Mines), strengthening the secondary schools (U^ersity 
of Colorado) , £xtending educational opportunity through extension atftivities 
(the public ii#titutions,. Colorado College and the University of Denver), and 
developing professional education in response to special rjeeds of the State 
(University of Colctrado and Uni versity^^of Denver). 




11. , The period 1860-1940 is summarized from Michael McGiffert's The ' Higher 
Learning in Colorado, An Historical Study, 1860-1940 (Denver: Sage Books, 
1964), passim. Sources for the period 1940-1977. will be noted where 
appropriate. * ^ . 



Between 4 1900 and the advent of World War I, the development pf 
postsecondary education continued in much the same pattern* Colorado Women's 
College, which had been incorporated in 1888, opened its^oors in 1909.. In 1911 
a branch normal school was opened at Gunnison (Western.-5tate College) to serve 
the western part of the State, fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical .College 
also began offering classed in that year at the se^ndary lev-el- Two mbre 
private institutions were established and two others were incorporated. 

The major features of this period included the ' development of teacher 
preparation programs at the University of Northern Colorado, the initiation of 
new programs at the Colorado School of Mines related to the need^of a growing 
mining industry, the improvement, of rural primary and secondary education 
through thg efforts of Colorado State University, the expansion of extension and 
sumner school offerings, the emergence of Colorado College as an institution 
with considerable academic prestige, and the continued development of the 
University of Colorado as the State's foremost university. 

World War I projected the tol leges and .universities into a new and sudden 
prominence. Although the structure and programs of postsecondary education were 
not greatly affected, the war experience reaffirmed the self-definition of the 
institutions as ag^cjes of democratic service. They had met a critical test by 
merging academic i3eal s with social needs'and expectations. ^ , * 

By 1920, undergraduate and professional enrollment had increased to 
approxirn|itely 7,000, nearly five times larger than in 1900, The Colorado' School 
of Mines had become the largest school of mineral engineering in the wor^^r^th^ 
University of Colorado was considered one of the top five state univ^f^slti^s'in 
the nation, and the University of Northern Colorado- became recognized as one of 
the country's foremost teacher-training \nstitutions. Per capita support of 
public postsecondary education ranked fifteenth in the nation, with in excess of 
25% of the state budget going to the institutions. The major pp^vate 
institutions had, also achieved financial ^s\tability. Colorado ranked fourth 
among the states in the percentage* of high school graduates goin^ on to college. 

In 1918 Loretto Heights College, -a private institution, opened its doorsV 
Another branch normal school, Adams State College in Alamo.sa, was established in 
1925, The' junior college movement also began in 19£5 with the 'opening of 
colleges in Trinidad (Trinidad State Junior College) and Grand Junction (M^sa 
College). Fort Lewis School of Agriculture achieved junior college status in 
1927. . ' 

The decade of the 1920s witnessed the beginning of a new generation of 
institutional leadership. The former era of presidential entrejDreneurs had 
ended. Postsecondary education had now become established on solid^foundations, 
and it became time to consolidate gains. High on the agenda during the decade 
were extension and public service. Enrollments in extension and correspondence 
courses tripled, and sunwer sessions became firmly established. However, 
although the institutions shared a commitment to extramural activities, \their 
edi^tional programs became more diverse, indicating that they had maturea>y 

^ Enrollments continued to rise until 1932 when they reached 12,964^ students. 
The impact Of the Great Depression soon followed, however, and by 1933-34 the 
number of students had. declined to 11,633. Staff layoffs and salary reductions 
were effected, and^ economic retrenchment continued until the late 1930s when thqf 
economy started to recover. By 1938-39 enrollments had risen to 15,344 and 
'student in-migration had resumed. 



\ 



. 'During the 1930s the institutions did all that they could to keep the cost 
of educationVlow and to provide'wGrk opportunities for students. They also 
assisted tjhe State^n a "variety of ways. Colorado State University helped save 
the 1934 peach crop through a special research study and provided needed 
assistance to ciryland farmers. Prograir© keyed to the . New Deal were also 
established at several- institutions,, ^nd a renewed interest in the applicat-ion 
of social sciences to economic and social conditions became evident. 

^ As had earlier periods of economic slump, the Depression brought the 

program and structure of post^secondary education under increased scrutiny. The 

'issues of unnecessary course and program duplication, stud^ent recruitment and 
coordination/governance were again discussed. ^' 

With the advent of the 1940s, the institutions turned their attention to 
the needs of a nation at war. This period witnessed the rise of major research 
activity at the State's universitt€fs. Jhe post-World Waj II period brought 
unprecedented numbers of returning veterans who, under the auspices of the G.I. 
Bill, availed "themselves of postsecondary educational services. Moreover, 
through, instruction, research arid public service, the institutions sought to- 
provide those services required by an expanding and increasingly technological 
economy. Accordingly^ a. broadening of the role and scope of the more limited 
purpose i.nstftutions, such as the normal schools, began. 

The decade of the 1960s brought, with it dramatic enrollment increases in 
postsecondary educational enrollments as the State and the natioft attempted to 
•exten|i efiucational opportunity through a variety of student financial aid 
programs.' These efforts, coupled with further technological gains an'iJ the need 
, f or technical skills training, retraining and upgrading, gave impetus to the 
creation of Metropolitan State College^l963) and several community, colleges . 
The state postsecondary education planning and coordinating agency, the 
Colofado^ Commission on Higher Education, was created in U965. The Colorado 
- 'state Board for Community Cal leges. and Occupational Education and a state system ^ 
of community *juni or colleges were subsequently established in 1967. % 

% ^ Enrollment increases have continued in the 1970s and have begn particularTy 

- significant at the urban inst^itutions. Th'ese increases have resulted in part 
from the extension of educational opportunity to those citizens who. previ^ously 
did not have access. Of particular note are the increasing jnumbers of women aniJ 
minority students. The return of the* Viet l^am war vetepans and the recent 
recession also fjad major effects during the early and mid-1970s. The latter; 
.have now subsided, however, as. the G.I. benefits for most veterans have been 
exhausted and unemployment has been reduced. 

Table 16 port^rays enrollment growth in all postsecondary institutions in^ 
Colorado from 1880 through 1976. Figure 2 displays the geographiclpC^tion of 
^ ' all 'institutions. ' T> 



Enrollment Projections Enrollment in postsecondary institutions has 
grown steadily over the years, with over 155,000 students enrolled in 1977. 
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TABLE .16 . , ' 

Headcount StUd^ts Enrolled in Public Aa4^Private Pbstsecondary "Education, 

1880 - 1976 



Year 

}880 

1892 
, 1900 

19^ 

1932 

1933* 

t94tr 
^943* 

1945 

1950 

1953* 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975** 
/1 976** 

1977*^ 




Students Enrolled 

7(60 
- 1,400 
' ^7,000 

12,964 

11,633 

16,207 
.10,609 
' 20,941 

30,049 

23,006 

31 ,324 

41 ,094 

68,0S12 
116,678 
148,667 
150,816 
155,259 



Percent 
Increase/Dec rease- 



985.71 
84.2 
400.0 
85.2 
(10.3) 
39.3 
(52.8) 
97.4 
43.5 

36.2- 
31.2 
.65.7 

- 71.4 
27.4 

- 1.4 
' 2.9 



1U 



* These data represent the lowest" enrol Imeat-figurfes recorded during the 
Great Depression, World War II, and the Korean War. 

** Represent opening fall enrollments. 
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Figure 2 



POSTSECOfMY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN COLDRADO 



I 




West 



ASC 

ACC 

ACAVS 

4VTC 



South Central 



Adams Static College 
Alms College . > 
Arapahoe Conaunlty College 
Arapahoe Co. Area Voc. School 
^.-^ Aurora Voo.-Tcch*Center 
BVAVTC VDoulUcr ^Valley Area Vo-Tedi. Center 
CAVOC ^Centrarl Ark. Valley Occ. Center 

Conseryatlve Baptlat Th^. Sealnary 
Colorado College 
Colorado Mountain Colle^e-Eaat 
Colorado ^untaln CoWcge-West 
Colorado Korthweatem Cooai- College 
Colorado School of Mine • ^ 
Colorado State U^lveralty 
Colorado Vonen't College ^ 
Coma. College of Denver«*Aurarla 




CBTS 
CC 

•CMC-W 

ClOi^ 
CSH 
CSU 

XCD-A 



CCD-H 
*CCD-R 
DMAVTS 

*Ercc 

EGOS 

FLC- 

1ST 
*LCC 
aCVTC 

LHC 

MKAVS 
*MES 

MSC 
*MCC 
*NEJC 

OJC ' 



Coma. Collep.c of Denver-Horth 
Cowa. CoJ^cRC of Denver-^ed Rocks 
De]ta**Montroae Area Vo-^Tech. School 
El Paao Community College 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Fort Icit^B College 
Illff $cho61 of Theology 
Lamar Consnunlty College 
Laramie Cnty. Vo-Tech. Center 
Loret£'o Height a College/ 
Marvin Knudaon Area Voc* > School 
Meaa College 

Metropolitan State College^ 
Morgan Coonuiiity College ' ' » 
Kortheaatern Junior College 
Otero Junior College ^ 



BC 
STS 

SJDAVS 

SLVAVS 
*TSJC 

UC-B 
>UC-CS 

UC-D 

UCKC 

UD 

UKC 

USAPA 

use 

HOTC 
VSC 



*^ndlcate8 dual deaigoation ^ also^ an 



Area Voc«^tional School 



Regla College 
^aint Thomna Seminary 
San Juan Basin Area Voc. School 
Son Luis Valley Arua Voc. School 
Trinidad State Junioir College 
University of Colorado at Bouldor 
UniVw of Colorado at Colorado Springs 
UniVj^^iity of /Colorado at Denver 
U of Colorado Medical Ceote^' 
Univereity of Denver 
University of Rorthern Colorado 
U. St, Air Force 'Academy 
University of Southern Colorado 
Warren Occupational Tech. Center 
Veaterti State College 
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There is evidence,_J)Owever, that the growth trend is now sloy/ing down. A 
decline in fy4^ime-equi\ralent (FTE) students in the publ ic^ector occurred in 
1976/'"" If is important to note, however, that, the decline was less than one 
percent and, further, that headcount enrollments have continued to increase into 
1977. ^ . , 

In the future, declines- in • postsecondary education e^roll.mefrts are 
projected for the nation as a whole. -These projections primarYly reflect the 
'declining birth rate nation-wide. However, enrollment declines in Colorado are 
not expected for several Veasons. First, the i.mpa(;^t pf economic development and 
changi.ng technologies will require continued efforts on the part of Colorado's 
postsecondary educational system to provide job training, retraining and 
upgrading opportunities^ 

Second, although Colorado enjoys a high educational standing, there are 
estimated to be oyer *500, 000 adults in the State \vha do not have the equivalent 
of a high school diploma.. Many members of this group have sought postsecondary 
educational services in recent years and a continuation of this* trend is 
,expected. In addition, the state commitment to affirm-ative action is expected 
to cause this trend to be sustained, if not increased. 

. <^ ^ 

A third consideration is that certain western states^ Colorado included,, 
have historically attracted older as well as traditional fre^^mjen. In these 
states 63% of all first-time, full-^ime students in JL975 were iaij||ar-olds and 
12% were 20-year-^ds pr older, whereas^natioha^ly the corresJBtnq figures 
were 74% and 6%. This is particularly important in ter[i^H|^TWHfflent, 
since, as indicated earlier, increases are projected in thi^HP24 and 25-29 
year-old groups of 18.9% and 22.9% respectively by 1985. 

Fourth, the in-state participation rate bf Colorado's high school 
graduates has historically been above the national aver^ige. The American 
\Council on Education, based upon 1970 and 1975 data, has recently projected for 
^1985 a participation. rate in Colorado of 34% and-a 2% increase in the number of 
18-year-olds over 'that estimated for. 1975. Thus, in comparison to 1^75, . an 
additiona)^ 464 Colorado resident 18-year-olds are. expected to enroll in 
postsecondary education- a decade hence. Again, commitments to affirmative 
-action ace ^pected to sustain the participation rate. 

^ Finally, the impact of student migration must be noted. Colorado has 
*rad>t4cflral ly been a net importer of students; that is, the number of Colorado 




> 



12. Cathy Henderson, Changes in Enrollment by 1985 , Policy Analysis 
Service Reports, III, No. 1 (Washington, D.C. : American Council on Education, 
Oune 1977), p. 7, X, 

i , i:^. .Ibid". The in-sfate participation rate jefers to the percent of high 
school, graduates who 'take advantage of^^fhe postsecondary educational 
opportunities in their home state. ^ 

14. Ibid., pp. 13-19. \ " 

\ 
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residents leaving the State. to seek education elsewhere has been less tfian the 
number of out-o.f-stale students enrolling in Colorado's postsecond^ry 
educational, system. ' ■ Ba§ed upon American Council on Education projections, 
student in-migratibh will coDtinuev When coupled with the aforementioned 
increase in the number of resident 18-year-olds enrolled, the Council proj-ects , 
jfor 1985' an overall increase of 14t.9%^/^n the number of traditional -age freshmen 
■"over that recorded a decade earlier. / ^ - 

Ba^d. on available student pools and participation rates, student 
enrollments are projected for the planning period'..'. Tabje 17 seta-4orth the 
planne'd and projected public enrollments, headcounl; and full-time-equivalent^ 
(FTE). by institutional type. An i/icre'ase in hea'dcdunt -enroil Iments of .1-0,921 is 
projected between 1978-79 and 1982-83. This^ represents anjincrease of .,7. 6%, for 
the planning period. SimilBrly, full-time equiv-alent ^(FTE) students, ate 
projected to increase by 7,488, or 6.4%, during the planning pertod.^ 

A review of the data by insJ^itutional'' type indicates that during the 
planning period the largest per^centage^i ncrease^ will occur in the baccalureate 
"^graating institutions, -10%, and in the two-year institutions, 9%. Enro.llment at 
master's granting institutions is expected to' increase by 6.7% and by 2.8% a^ 
the doctoral granting institutions. 
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Tables* 18 and 19 distribute the projected enrollments by »jnstitutionf It 
should be understood in reviewiVg the tables that CSU, UC-B and UNC enrollments 
are controlled by -annual enrollment "caps". ^ ' ^ . 

Overall,, the enrollment data show that enrollments in Colorado wiV 
continue to increase, albeit at at /much lev^er rate than experienced during the 
past five years. Whef-eas enrollment increases for the period .1973-74 through 
1977-78 averaged just under 5% annually, the rat^ of growth proposed for-.the 
five-year planning per'iTj^is estimated to average about 2% annual ly. 

Program Emphasis , ' ' ^ • 

Program emphasis is - another important element in tha, consideration of 
postsecondary education, because it provides a measure of the degree to which 
individual and social needs are being satisfied. Colorado's postsecondary 
educational system, as noted Earlier, ha,? continually been cognizant of the 
needs of the State and its citizens. The response to these needs has-been made 
w»hin the framework of three broad program ;i;feas: instruc^jion, research and. 
piM^ic' service. " 

With -respect to instruction, the concept i>£xtftility has remained. This is 
evident by the reme'dial, acadeafec transfer and vocational programs" off ered by 
tbe community jun-ior col leges anJ area vocational schools. Such programs are 
specifically oriented to the educational and manpower needs of the geographical 
■*areas where the institutions are located. The* baccal aureate institutions have 
generally been "concerned with the needs of . larger service areas, including 
regions wi^rv the State, the Rocky Mountain region, the Ration and, to some' 
extent, tKe international community. Table 20 presents a review of nhe program 
emphasi^of these institutions since 1960-1961 
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, TA^E 17 

CURREMT, PLANNED AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENT^ BY PLANNED 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE (Public) 

Actual Planned Projected\r4' 

. . ^ 1976-77 ^ 1978-79 19B2-83 

Fall Meadcounfr (Resident Instruction) 



uoc rural ^oranting 


6 i ,z to 


63,225 


64, 766 


Masters Granting 


15,019 


14,735 


16,036 


Baccalaureate 


19,730 ■ 


20,295 


23,060 


Two Year* 


42,305** 


. 45,373 


50,687 


All Public* 


138,267 


143,628 


154,549 


Full^-Year PTE (Resident Instruction) 








Doctoral ^ 


59,037 


59,454 


' 61,100 


Masters 


14,162 


13,310 


14,200 


Baccalaureate • 


15,793 


16,000 


17,600 


Two Year*^ 


2«, 1 1 1 ** • 


28,648 


'32,000 


All Public* 


117,103 


^17,*412 


124,900 











*Enrollment plans not available for legislated independent ar-ea vocational schools. 

**'Data for proposed Technical Community College of Pueblo included as part of USC 
for 1976-77. ^ ' . , 
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TABLE 18 



CURRENT, PLANNED AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS ITCOLORADO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
FALL HEADCOUNT (RESIDENT /INSTRUCTION) ■■ 



r 



Artual 


Planned 


Proiected 


1976-77 


1978-79 


1982-83 


17,426 


17,519 


17,850 


21 ,061 


21.,500 


2*1 ,350 


7 958 " 


8* 850 


* "9 840 


10 965 


11 106 


n J 06 


2 '^73 


2 646 


3 000 


1 430 


1 604.^ 


1 620 




c ,OoO 


L , HOD 




4 450 


5 280 


3 31^ 1 


3 ?nn 


3 250 




d 7(10 


5 050 


4 045 


4 227 


4 850 


1 , \ 


1 3 ??5 


15' 180^ 




9 Rd3 


3 030 ' 






7 700 


4,109 ^ 


■ 4,1-25 


' 4,380 


. 4 7fi7 

1 *T , / U / 




4 900 


« 6,863' 


6,060 . 


6,380- 


5,684 


6,155 


6,250 


639 ' 


730 


735 


. 445 • 


, 56& 


°-6Q0 


,1,219 


1 ,130 


1 ,200 


1 ,425. 


1 ,482 


1,482 ■ 


4,040 


. 4,700 • 


5,640 


4,460 


5,100 


6,190 


1,360 ' • 


■ 1 ,506 


1,750 ■ 


1 ,979 


2,125 


2,210 




84t3 - 


1,270 


.138,267 V 


143,628 . 


154,549 



csu 

UC-B 

UC-D ' . 

UNC 

CSM - 
UC-MC 
-ASC 

UC-CS , 

WSC V 
DSC i 
MC 
MSC 
FLC* , 
ACC 

CCD-A • ' 
CCD-N 
CCD-RR 
EPCC 
•LCC 

MCt; ; 
^C . • ~ 
T^ 
Aims 
CM? 
CNCC 
NJC 
TCCP 

Total PubVic „ - 
Institutions**, 

^/^ • ~ ., ^ ' ' , 

* Enrollment olat^s not -available for legislated independent area vocational 

schools*/ T ^ . ■' , , ' ) 



**. Included as part of USC for 1976- 



"TABLE 19 

CURRENT, PLANNED AND PROJECTED ENROUHENTS IN COLORADO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
FISCAL YEAK FULL TIME EQUIVALENT (RESIDENT If{STRUCTION)l 

Actual '.Planned ' PAjected.- 

Institution 1976-77 1978-79 ' • 1982-83 ' 

CSU^ • .17,665 ' 17,885 18,200 

UC-b2 . ' 20.5,00- 20,157 20,300 

UC-D^ 5,183 5,285 6,000 

UNC" 11 .779^ . 11 ,770 11 .800 

CSM 2,623 , 2,933 3.300 

UC-HC 1,287" 1,424 . 1.500 • 

ASC 2,560 2,450 ^ 2.500 

UC-CS - 2,642 • 3,000 ° 3.500 ^ 

WSC ' • 3,427 3.200 , 3.200 

. use 5,533 ■ 4,660 5.000 

MC 2,750 2,870 3.300 

MSC2 .. 10.064 10,030 11.000 

^ FLC 2,979 , 3_,100 .3,300 

> ACC 3.356 1 3.700 4.200 

• ' CCD-A2 ' / ^ 3*632 . 3,200 3.400 

CCD-N - • " 3,672' 3,315* 8,500 

CCD-RR . \ 4,546 3.985 4.200 

EPCC 4,280 V 4.350 5.000, 

LCC " 444 ■ 475 500 

MCC ■ 301 335 400 ' 

OJC 654 . "-" - " 550 • 600 

TSJC 1,140 1.200 1,200 

Aims 2.535 2,900 3,500 ' 

CMC , • 1.869 1,978 2,400 

CNCC 470" 520 700 

NJC . - 1.212 1,350 1,400 

TCPP (609 )** 790 1.000 

Total Public . \' ' 

Institutions , 117,103 117,412 124,900 



* Enrollment plans not available' for legislated independent area vocational 
schools. 

** Included as part^of USC for 1976-77. 

1. Projected figures are. provided for planning purposes; the figjjres will , 
' be .updated- annually ^by the CCHE. . 



The University of Colorado at Boulder, Colorado State University*, and 
the University ptTNorthern Colorado, are currently limited by. annual 
legislation for academic year fTE enrollments. These limits currently 
•are\ 18,733 at ljC-B,J6,473 at CSU, and 10,120 at UNC. The three 
Auraria institutions are Itmited-by statute to 15,000 day FTE. The 
projected .enrollments ''are based on mfaintaining the Atiraria institutions' 
limit H?t 15;000 FTE; maintaining the University of Gtflorado limit- at 
18,733 agademic year FTE at Boulder; increasing the limit at CSU to 
'J7,000 academic year FTE. in keeping with the legislated planning goal of 
20,000 annual FTE*; increasing the^limit at UNf to 10,425 academic year 
FTE in'-fieoping witf}^the institutipn's planning goal of 12,000 annual FTE. 
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' ~ . -.TABLE 20 

DEGREES CONFERRED BY SUBJECT FIELD AS A PERCENTAGE 



KJr \\J\f\L 




CONFERRED IN COLORADO* 


* 


^iihipct' Field 


1960-61 


■ • / 

J969-70 


197i-/H 


19'76-77 


ouu 1 a 1 .^^iciiuc 


11 .]% 


]7.2%> 


15.4% 
♦ 


11.7% - 




1 3 8 




A 9 


4/2 


Biological Sciences 


3.6 


' 3.7 


5.0 


5.4 


Health Professions 


3.6 


3.9 


4.3 


4.9 


Psychology 


1.9 


4.0 ' 


6.6 


6.2 


Physical Sciences 


4.4 • 


3.4 


2.9 


3.3 


Erii^ish & Journalism 


4.5 


6.3 


5.1 


* . 5.2 


Engineering • , , 


'11.0 


6.9 


7.8 


7.6 


Business & Commerce 
(Management) 


13.1 


12.9 

i 


11.8 


.15!0 


Education ' ' 


34.8 


26.5 


21.0 


•19.3 


All Other ** 


8.2 


10.2 


.16.1 


17:2 



TOTAL 



100.0% 



100.0°« 



100.0% 



100.0 



* Does not include professional and associate degrees or certificates. 

^ . • ; * 

** Includes agriculture and natural resources, architecfere and environmental 
design, corranutii cations except journalism, computer adn information ' 
^sciences, foreign languages, home econoiriics, library science, mathematics, , 
'military sciences, public affairs and services, theology, and interdisciplinary 
studeies. Certain fields individually designated before '1970 are included 
in general titles named. ' * ^ 




fits cd» be seen in this tablej program emphas'is has shifted over the years, 
reflecting changes in i ndi viduaV and social needs. The decade of the 1960s, for 
exampje^ witnessed an increased emphasis on the social sciences in response to 
concerns regarding the disadvantaged and minorities. Recently, the "all other" 
category has received additional emphasis due to such factors as environmental 
concerns, resource scarcity and the increasing use of 'data processing 



During. the planning period,, severed fields are expected to receive further 
attention By the baccalaureate ifistitutions based upon projections about 
Colorado's future. These. fields include the social sciences (socio-economic 
impacts of popul^ition growth, particularly in rur^l areas), agriculture and 
4)iological sciences (water scarcity and environmental concerns), the health 
professions (nation-wide health concerns, rural health care delivery and 
population growth), physical sciences (energy resource development), 
engineering (energy resource development and growth in the manufacturing 
sector), business and commerce (manpower needs related to .economic growth), 
architecture and environmental design (city, county, comnunity, regional and 
st^te planning needs), and computer and information sciences (increased 
computer utilization inherent in arh expanding economy). The comnunity junior 
colleges and area vocational, schools will continue to prepare students for entry 
in those occgpational fields for which employment growth is projected (Table 13) 
and which require training, of two years or less. The general^ areas of emphasis 
will be J:hose noted abgve, although some variajdions may occur due to localized 



needs. Moreover, the two-year colleges will>(play a vital role within their 
communities through the delivery of educational services to those citizens who 
have not achieved the equivalent of . a high school diploma and ta those student*? 
seeking 4 two-year academ^ program for transfer or other reasons. 

A variety of research activities will also be required dfjring the planning 
period. These efforts will be oriented towards -a wide variety of local, state, 
regional, national and international needs. Specific attention will be paid to 
energy resource development, environmental problems, food production and other 
problems of immediate concern. The .resealth institutions will play a 
particularly important role in this regard; ' . 

Public service will require a .continuing commitinent on the part of 
postsecondary education. The community colleges must ' maintain an intimate 
knowledge of the need^s of their service areas because of the effects of 
p6pulation growth* and "eco/iomic development. Each baccalaureate institution 
must continue to develop those, mechanisms necessary to insure adequate and 
tinrely response to those public service needs which are within^ts role and 
^lission. A variety of deliverjj systems (outreacK, workshops^, coftsul ting, etc.) 
will^^e required because of th'e increasingly complex environment forecast for 
Colorado. ' ) , 
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SECTION IV 

THE PLANNED RESPONSE OR COLORADO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

TO THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE PLANNING, PERIOD: ^ 
THE ROLES OF INSTITUTIONS . 



Section II of this document sets forth the goals and objectives of 
postsecondary education for the planning period. Section III describes the 
setting- in which postsecondary education, will provide services* during the 
.pl-anning period. This Section *is the planned response to those goals and' 
objectives and that environment. Mhis material^ consequently, is the heart of 
the master plan. - ' 

The task force reports and rfecent discussions with institutions have led to 
a significant conclusion: supported by the public commitment to education, 
postsecondary institutions during the '60s and early *70s developed an 
impressive delivery caprability, responsive to the explosion in demand for 
postsecondary services^ Consequently, the schools, colleges and universities 
of Colorado^^^—^e people, philosophies, programs and facilities currently 
constitut.e/an important resource for the State as it enters'the decade of the 
'80s. This section deals with the institutions and their capabilities, and 
presents how those capabilities can best be\directed, utilized and improved 
during the planning period. 

Uniformity versus Diversity - An Important Balances 

The Commission, like' the Task Force on Roles^NiS Public Colleges and 
Universities, believes that ofle major element in the strength of Colorado 
postsecondary education is its* filiversity. On the other hand, diversity should 
not be" and is not pursued * beyond ^ the bounds of educational wisck)m. All 
institutions, particularly those within similar sectors, are much more alike 
than different. Limited differences sjiould exist between'^^he comnunity 
colleges; each serves a rather local clientele and service area. To the ej^tent 
that' the clienteles in respective service 'areas have similar, needs, the 
community colleges will be similar. Each may, of course, have unique programs. 
To a lesser degree, the same principle applies to the college and university 
sector.^ These institutions have regional responsibilities drfd similar general^ 
roles aVe appropriate. Finally, the doctor§l granting institutions will have 
many similarities both with each, othei^ and witl;i the College and university 
sector. Since the* doctoral institutions are multi-purpose, considerable 
program overlap at the baccalaureate level, and some at the master's level, is 
expected. , I * . 

While it is understood that the basic liberal arts and sciences form the 
core program of all degree granting, institutions,' the Commission supports the 
'concept that unique characteristics of institutions should be protected ^and. 
enhanced. Beyond core programs and service area responsibilities, institutions 
should avoid being "everything to everybod/." ^ They should build upon their 
^trengthsxind have a serious dedication to quality. With limited resources, 
rh4,£^c^jr^e accomplished by^gliminating programs which are ^e^% 
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Doctord?^-%if|05f'aiiis and many master's programs are an Jmf^rtant 
component in this discussion of institutional diversity. 'Graduate programs are 
higher cost programs and' must be limited to selected institutions. This high 
cost can be attributed* to a number of factors, including higher salari'es of 
faculty, small class Sizes, and specialized equipment and facilities. Because 
of this high cost, the Commission will continlje to take a very restrictive 
position on additional graduate programs. While in ^ome cases this position may 
appear inconsistent with its goal of access to educational opportunity, the 
costs of graduate programming justify a |esser level of geographical access. 

The Commission also adopts a rather restrictive position on ,a wholesale 
spread of gMduate programs because institutions and their faculty tend to 
dedicate their resources and energies to the highest level of degrees offered. 
This sometime^ occurs at the expense of undergraduate programs. Consequently, 
certain institutions should be totally ded.icated to undergraduate instruction, 
some to undergraduate and master's instruction, and only a few to doctoral 
instruction. 

This Section is intended to encourage and maintain appropriately diverse 
institutronal roles, and to discourage aspiratfons which tend toward the 
homogenization of roles. The role statements set forth, for the planning' 
perood, appropriate diversification in terms of program level and subject^field. 



Organization of Colorado ^tsecondary Education - An, Overview 

Coloradp postsecondary education is currently comprised of public and 
private degree granting institutions, area vocational schools and proprietary 
schools. Public state postsecondary education is currently organized under six 
governing boards. Th^se boards have similar, f'esponsibi lities for the 
institutions under their control. Among such responsibilities are those 
idei^tified in Article VIII,, Section V (II)- of the 'State Constitution: 

' (2) The governing "boards of' the state institutions t)f higher 

education, wh^ether established by this constitution or by law, shall have 
\ the general super\i,sion of their respective institutions and the exclusive 
» control and direction of all funds of and appropriations to * their 
nespective institutions, unless otherwise provided by l^w. 
* .A « ' 

In addition, certain" specif ic functions are the respons,ibi lity of the Colorado 
Commission on Higher Ediitation (see Appendix BO 

The components of public postsecoadary education comprise the Colorado 
D^|}artment of Higher Education. . The organization of the Department is 
Illustrated on the next page. Brief rol^statements for each governing boaVd, 
systemAwide descriptions, and a description of the responsibilities of the 
Auraria Higher Education Center. Board follow. ' . 

' . ■ t 
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ORGAH t Z AT I OH OF COLORADQ PUBLIC HI GHER EDUCA TION 
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" Regents of the University of. Colorado - The Board of Regents was established as 
the governing body .of the University of Colorado in 1876 by Article VIII, 
Section* V, of the Constitution, The constitutional provis-ion, amended'in 1972 
gives the Board authority for nhe general supervision of (the University) and 
the exclusive control and direction of all fundsj)f and appropri^ations to (the 
University), unless otherwise provided by law'^^ The University includes the 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver and Medical Cerfter campuses, and the Central 
Administration, 

The Board of Regents consists of nine members serving staggered six-year 
terms, one elected from each of the State's five .congressional districts and 
four elected from the. State at large. ^ 



University of Colorado System: 



:^^tIpus 



Later in this document, role statements are provided for each campus of the 
Univerjsity of Colorado. However, it also is important to recognize the system 
role for the University. . . - ; 

On April 25., 1974, by action of the Board Qf Regents, the University of 
Colorado was reorganized under a four-campus chancellorship system, providing 
for a central administration (Offiqes of the President) and for chancellors at 
the Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver and Medical Cente^ campuses. The 
president, ■ reporting to the Board of Regents, is the chief academic and 
administrative officer of the entire University, and the chancellors, who report 
to the president, are the chief academic and administrative officers of the- four 
campuses. While each campus has considerable operational autonomy, the 
University system as a. whole adheres to uniform policies and practices in the 
areas of academic standards ' and program "development, faculty appointment, 
promotion and retention, fiscal ccwitrol ,' budgets and planning. The four 
campuses within the system also sharW common resources and facilities, including 
research and .computing facilities, library resources and .the museum 

The University Graduate School and some of the professional schools' and 
colleges operate on a multi-campus Jbasis. The campuses are separately 
accredited by. the North Central Association. Professional accreditation of most 
schools ahd colleges is granted ,to the individual school or college by the 
appropriate agency * 

" ■ Role For The Planning Period:^ (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The University of^Colorado shall continue it-s'-role as a major higher 
education resource in the State 'and as a maj'or research institution. Through 
its four campuses, it shall provide leadership in the' discovery, development,, 
applicat-ion and* dissemination of knowledge through programs of instruction, 
researcti and pub'lic service. In addiHon, the University of Colorado Medical 
Center shall continue its role as, a majoK component of the State's health»care 
••del i\?ery system. (See separate Role'ari'd Miss^ipn statements for each campus.) 

The Board of Regents and' Central Aditiintstratjon 'of tF^e University shall 
continue to' provide system-wide direktion and service in such areas as the 
development of financial systeriis, internal auditing, personnel iranagem.ent and 
benefits programs, development activity and the promulgation and review of 
dper^ating- procedures. 
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The four campuses of the University shall continue to share *such high-cost 
research facilities as. the cyclotron, electron microscope center, field 
stations, observatory, etc,* and library, computing and hojspital facilities, 
with the concentration of such facilities remaining at the BouTder and Medical 
Ceifter campuses. The University shall encourage greater inter-campus use of 
resources unique to each cam^s for instruction, research and public service 
activities. ^\ ' ^ . 

• The University shall continue to operate as (inelystem with uniform 
standards regarding its instructional, research and public service programs. 
Activities involving more than one campus shall be encouraged .ta the extent that, 
they strengthen the responsiveness of the University of Colorado system to 
stated regional and national heeds. . ^ ' ^ 

State Board of Agriculture - Establ ishec^ in 1870, the State Board of Agriculture 
has eight members appointed by the Governor, with the conSent of the Senate, for 
four-year terms. The Board controls Colorado State University, including the 
Colorado. Forest Service, Cooperative Extension 'Service and Exp^runent Station, 
and Fort Lewis College. Non-voting members of the Board include two faculty and 
two student representatives elected by their Vespective'groups at Fort Lewis 
College and Colorado State University. . 



.The functions of the Board, include selection of presidents and employees, 
determinaty(on of salaries, determination of tuil|||h, conferring of degrees and 
xertainr^eg^al functions related to Qwnership^^^e and rental of property. 



Trustees of the School of Mines - The Trusteeis of the School of Mines consists of 
seven members appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate for six-year 
terms, and a student member elected by the ftudent body. 

^h^ responsibi lities ^of the Board include such functions ^s appointment of 
the president, *legal functions related, to ownership, lease and rental of 
property, theji^f erring of degrees, tuition, and other- functions . 

^Board of Trustees^^ the University of Northerft Colorado - Established in 1973 
as an autonomous board, the Board of Trustees of the Unj,versjiif-^fNorthern 
Colorado has ^even membfers fippointed by the Governor and confirmed by tfie Senate 
for six-year terms, and one non-voting student member elected by the students. 
The Board has control and direction of University funds, appoints the president, 
faculty and others, determines^sal ari'es, gual if ication^ for admission, tuition 
and courses of/study, and performs .certain legal "ftincti^ons. 

Trustees of thV Statg' CoMeges and Uni vers ity 'Cor/sortium - Established in 1889 
as the Trusteed of the State Col leges, this bdard -ffas seven members appointed by 
the dovernor and confirmed by the Senate for six-year terms and one non-voting 
student member appointed, annual ly by the Board. Board functions inclQde general 
administration of the State Colleges apd University Consortium, the. control and 
direcjycn of funds,- thi appointment of faculty and Others, determination of 
salar^R, prescription of courses of study, establishment of admissions 
•gualijfctions and determination of tuition.- 

The Board governs Adams State College, Mesa College, Metropolitan State 
|College, tf\e University of S^trth^n Colorado and Western State College. 



• The ConsoK^ ^ * • \ » 

In June 1977, the Gov'eraing Board was statutorily designated as the T^sTees of 
the State Colleges and UttTi^fsity Oonsortium. , The legislation creating the 
Consorfium states in part that: ' ♦ - ' • . 

The trustees , shal 1 have the* power to implerrrept a .resource-sharing 
program between the insti tux ions they govern , and with^Jany other 
institution of higher , eduction,- for the jDurposes of maximizing 
program availability. 



Role for the Planning^ Period: (1978-79 threugh 1982-83) 



/ 



The Cxjtisortium shall continue to play the role of "facilitating program 
sharing, cooperation aodt coordination among its '^institutions and with otfWr 
ipstitutiop^^ in Colorado. Coordination and sharing of academic .programs shall 
be developed at the* undergraduate and graduate levels in order to broaden the 
educational opportunities for the citizens of Colorado.. 

Coordination of faculty, financial and other resources shall be carried out 
to increase the efficient" management of such resources in the; Consortium. 

State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education (SBCCOE) - ^ 
Establis'hed ia 1967, SBCCOE has nine members appointed by the Governor for six- 
year 'terms, and one non-voting student member. Among the appointed members five 
come from the Stage's congressional- districts and four from the State at large. ^ 
Melnbers represent various occupations. Board staff is organized under two 
divisions: the Division of CormiunitKCol leges and the Division of Occupational 
Education. - - 

The institutions under control of *]the State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education are: ' j 

Arapahoe Community College 
Community College of, Denver 
El Paso Community College 
• Lamar Community College 
Morgan Community College " \ 

Oterx) Junior College ^ ] 
Trinidad State Junior College 

, The Board also has responsibility for many programmatic aspects o/the four 
local district colleges, the nineteen area vocational sch-dirt^and the sixty-five 
private vocational schools. 



Among the specif ic responsibi lities qf SBCCOE are: appointment of chief 
executive officers of the institutions, -the Director of Occupati*onal Education 
and the Director of the Community' Colleges. The Board also, reviews and 
recommends curriculum proposals, recommends to CCHE the location and priorities 
for ^Establishment of new colleges, defines degree . requirements, reviews^^^aml 
' rec()mmends on budgets, and plans allocation of federal funds. The SBCCOE also 
V assumes responsibility for administration of the Proprietary School Act of i^966 
and serves* as the state approving agency for Veteran's Prbgrams/and as the State 
^ Board for Vocational Education. ' v 

, ' , ' V. X 
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The .Conwiunity College and' Occupational Education System - in many respects the 
institutions under control of SBCCOT'^rate as a "system". While each collide 
has "a local advisory council, it operates under system-wide" pol icies and 
procedures. , ^^^^ 



Board of Directors for the Aurari^Hiqher Education Center - Established in 
1974, the Auraria Board consists of seven members, vyho have four-year terms. 
Four members are appointed by the Governor and one member each is appointed by 
the governing boards of the three Auraria institutions the Community College 
of Denver -Auraria, Metropolitan State College and the University of Colorado- 
Denver . - * ' ' ' ' - 

, Responsibilities of the Board include physical plant* and grounds 
^ management for the Auraria C-ampu&v the allocation and assignment of space, long- 
range planning, and bonding and holding authority. 
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A Profile of iRStHutjional Types yd Tbeir Missions ^ ^ • 



Carnegie Classification^ - The Carnegje Conjnii'ssion on Higher Educfation published , ^ 
a classification- system * for categorizing institutions of higher education. 
Although the system is very general, it provides one basis upon which 
institutional missipns can be developed, A summary of that system^ and the 
Colorado institutvorfs which currently fall into the respective categbriesis set 
forth below. '^-^^^^ . ' - . , 

Doctoral Granting Institutions • ^ . ^"^^^ 

Research Universities I ^ /^^ ^ 

The fifty leading institutions in terms of federal government 
academic science support and awarding at least fifty PhlD.'s- 



\ 



Institutions: Colorado State University / 

University of Colorado -Boulder # * 

Research Universities II 

The next fifty leading institutions in terms of federal 
financial support and awarding fifty Ph.D.'s 

\ 

J,ftSti tut ions: None 

Doctoral Grainting Universities I 

Moderate emphasis on doctoral programs; insti tutions^awarding' 
forty or more Ph.D. 's or receiving at leas-t three mi Uion do,l lars 
in federal financial support*. 

Institutions: University of Denver 

University of Northern Colorado 



\ 



1. "<;arnegie Commission ^ Higher Education. A ^Classification of^ ^ 
^ Institutions of Higher Education (Berkeley, Califprnia: Carne'gie 
Commission on Higher Education, 1973)., ^ 

Z. Academy for Education Development^ The Campus. Res'bti'rces 'of^ Hi^he<& , 
Education in 'the United States^ of America (Washington, D.C. , ^\ 
November, 19737.' ~ ^ - ' 

3. ' In all .cases the t^rm Ph.D. iilso'-'^finclude's the Ed.D. and"*other > i 
doctor ' S' degrees . ^ . *h ^ . , - 

/ ■ - ^ ^ ' " 
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^ Doctoral Granting Universities II * ^ ^ 

^ Limited emphasis upon 3ootoral programs; ^'Institutions awarding 
at;^ least ten Ph*D. 's'in 1969-70, with the exception of a few new 
^ doctoral granting institutions that may be expected to-^crease 
" the number.of Ph.D.'s awarded within a few years 



, ^ Institutions: University of Colorado - Denver ^ - 

Comprehensive Universities and.Col^leges . ^ * . , 

Comprehensive Unij^ersities and Colleges I 

.Institutions offering liberal arts and "severaV'^ljer prografnsf 
, many offered master's .degrees but all lacked a docffcorate program 
or had .an extremely limited progr&m ? • ^ ' 

. . -^-Institutions: Adams -State College ^ ^ 
^ . ' ' Fort Lewis Col lege ^ 

\ ^ Mesa Col lege 

Metropol ifan 'State College ' |- - 
University of Colorado - Colorado Springs 
^ University of Southern Colorado 

Western State College - * .•' > 

Comprehensive Universities e^nd Colleges II ' ^ 

State colleges arid some private professional schools; .did not 
^ include private institutions with fewer .than 1^500 students or 
public Institutions^ with* fewer tharv 1,00Q students 



Institutions: None 
L1ber?al Arts Colleges - / 



Liberal Arts Col leges -detectivity I 

Colleges scoring five or above on Astin's Selectivity Index or 
included among ^t he 200 leadin^baccal aureate iastitutions* in 
^ terms of their graduates receiving Ph.p.*s at forty leading 
universities - • ' - 

Institutions:. Colorado Col lege 

.Liberal Arts C^lle^es ^ Selectivity fll . . ^ 

All other liberal "art^ col leges ^ . | 

l"*^"^^'^ Institutions: Colorado Women 's Col lege ' ^ ' 

' , \ .* Lor&tto Heights College - 

' V ^ . ' \ < , Regis College^, * ^ 

, \. * , ' • ■ 

TwOrYear Colleges and Institutes * ^ 

:/ . Ins^t.Uutixins: All two-year institutions ^ 



r 



Professional Schools and t)ther Specialized Institutions 

Theological seminaries, bible colleges and other' institutiqnis 
offering degrees in religion. . , 

• Medical schools and medical centers 

^ InsT:itutions: University of Colorado Medical Center- 

^ ' Other separate hel^th professional j^chools ^ i» ^ 

Schools of engineering and technology * ' ' ' ^ 

. . \' Institutiorvs: Colorado School of Mines ' - 

' Schools of business and management 
^Schools of art,, music, design, etc. 
Schools of law. * ' ' ^ ■ 



Teacher's colleges/ 

Other specialized institutions' including graduate centers, maritime 
academies, mili'tary institutes and miscellaneous. 

Institutions: United States Air 'Force Academy 



. , Colorado Descriptors The Carnegie ' Classification, while helpful*, was 
fdund. lacking in *.som^ respects in clarifying the missions (Sf Coloraido 
institutions. Consequently,, fjDr the purpose of this pUn, the -knstitutions have 
been grouped., into ten types Jdentif.ied as "Colorado Descriptors''^. These 
Colorado D6scrip'to^- id.entify the overall missions, of institutions by 
identifying the comprehensiveness or breadth , of programs and'^thg; level of 
programs. Jhose cate^ories^and'thfe ^elated definitions follow: 

Comprehefisive Researeh an"d Doctoral Granting Institutions ' ^ 

Institutions classified by Qarnegie as Research Universities I*'^^f^I 

Institutions:, Coli^ratlo State University • ^ ' 

"Univ-ersity of -Colorado - Boulder 

* ^ Comprehensive Doct^Val Granting Institutions . . . 

A 4 ~^ • 4 

^Institutions classified by Carrfegie as Doctoral Granting Universities 
'l & II, with doctoral pi^ograms in a broad range of disciplines • 

; \ty ... . • , ■ • * ; • 

Institutions: UnYversity of Denver 

* - Limited Doctaoral Granting Institutions' ' ' ] { 

' ^ ^ — ' — ^ - • . ; ^ 

institutions classified by Carnegie as Doctoral Granting l/niven^si ties 
I & II, and which have multi-purpose broad-based undergraouate and/or 
master's level programs but have doctoral programs in a -selected range 
• Nof disciplines ' ^ ' ' 



Institutians: JJniversity of Colorado*^- Denver 
^ ' * ' UnfverS>ty of Northerrv Colorado. 

Special Purpose Research and Dgctoral Granting Institution^ ' 
' ; ^ ^ ' ' ^' r ' 

Institutions classified by Cairnegie as Professional Schools and Other 
ipecial iz£,d*Jnsti tut Ions * : ' • . ■ 

/"Schools of Engineering and Technology • * ; 

In^Hutiqos:. Colorado School of Mines- 

-' -rMedical Schools and Centers ► • . . 

IhstUutions: University of Colorado Medical Center 

ComprehensivejMaster 's Granting Institutions « . ^ . 

^ Institutiojis ^classif i^d by C-drnegie as Universities' and ColTe^ges I & 
^ II, with. master *s pro^ams in a broad range^of diStCfjjlines ^ - / 

•Institutions: Adams State College ' ^* ' j 

. Unjverslty^of Colorado - Colorado Springs 



1 



Western State College 



Limited^ Master's Grantihg Institutions . ' ' ^ \ 

. ..Institutions classified by Carnegie as Comprehensive Un^vat(*sities and 
Colleges' X .&^ 11, with comprehensive, broad-based undergraduate 
programs and m&ster*s programs in ,a selected r;ange of disqiRlines 

• ^ institutions: -Urliversity of Southern Colpr^ado i 

Special PurpQse -Master *s- Grants fig Institutions : ' . , . - 

Institutions classifi'fed by Cjirm^gie as-professional schools and' oth^r' 
sp'fecialized institutions; special purpose baccalaureate institutions 
with selected and related master,* s^ t^'vel^ ' ' ^ 

Institutionsr None "- * *^ , ^ , ; . 

Compr^hensj|yg>;Baccal aureate >Grir>ting/Institutiohs. ^ . ' ^' . 

Institutions classified ^by tarnegie as Comprehensive Urtjver^^ties and 
' > Colleges I & J.I, .*/it-h uiSder graduate 'Uberal^ -arts and scie«MSoand, 
» . professiona^l prpgrains . . • , , \" ^- 1^ . 



Instituttons: -Coloracio College ' . 
,r CoJora^p Womeh's College 

; ^ Ppj.^- Lewis College' 
' ^ ^ . * Lorettfe Heights foliage 

^ Mesa College.- \ ^ ^ \ 

, ' ' Metropolitan State! Col lege 

^ ^ Regi^ College ' * > ' / 

United States Aiir. Force* Academy 

, iv-ii. 84 ' ' / : 



Jwo-Yfiar Institutions , * * 

Irjstitutions classified J)y Carnegie as ; Two-Year ;Col leges and 
Institutions ^ ; - 

0 ' Institutions: Al l Comprehensive Community' Col leges * . 

Techniccil Community College of Pueblo - 

^ ' \ • ^ 

Area .Vocational Schools . • 

Institutions: -All Area Vocatiorial Schools'^ 
Other : AJJ Proor-ietary Institutions 

Definition of arf Institutional. Role Statement c ' 

^ rThe .work, done by-^the Task Force on Roles of Public Colleges and 
,UnifF^<sitie^ provided the foundation for many qf the role statements. However, 
^ as^ a result of continuing revfew, discu^sidri and sjtat^-wide needs assessment, 
some significant departures from the recomfii^ndations of the Task Force ^also 
'exist in the>1an. In attempting to^ identify rol^fe statements, for the various 
public institu^^s^ithin the State, theiTask Force quickly recognized that one 
of ^ the first ^^lems to be resolv^^inyolved* establishment of a working 
definition of a/fole statement, Baseih^on reviews of existing role statements, 
issues^ r'aised , during discussions *witfi representatives^ frpot each .of the 
.institutions, and a responsibility to answer the ^chiirge givenVto it,^ the.Task^ 
Force cpnclud^ that a* role statement mu^t, at a minimum^ inclo<le ^aoh^of the' 
following compftnents: . ' ^ ' , , . - • ^ ^ * - 

' ' . . ^ : ' . / ' \ '/i.: ^ ' 

1,, fVofileof student^clientele that the ins t^i tut ion is.to ser^ , 
age, ability, socio-economic stratus, ctc,)* * • ^ ' J 

2, Lever of instruction to be offered t>,e., lower division, upper 
^ divi'sion, graduate, etc^) * ' . \ 

3: Primary empljasis - of programs to' be offered- (i,^, , liberal arts, 
* ' professional, vocatipnal, educati'oh,^ engineering, etc.) 

' • * ' ' I' 

4, Research and iDublic service commitments' ^ : . . ] 

^, Ultimate institutional |ize , . ' ; * ■• * 

The Commission endors/d the above description .of an institutional role 
^statement, and on that basis a "role statement for each institution , is presentee) 
herein. The role stateir^ents utiltze^he^fol lowing fphq^t^ ^ . ' . 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' q " ^ • ' ' , - - 

! . - This section contains * a br>§iP^scriptiori '^f histgrical development 
and legislative action resulting nn current Operation, including 
statutory agencies asslociated with the campus. 
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INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

i 

Current: 

Planned: * ^ , 

This section contains the current and planned Carnegie classification 
, as a^ssigned by the Color^^do $onimission on. Higher Education (CCHE).' 
Each listing is fpllowed by the current and planned CCHE Colorado 
Descriptor. „ The CCHE -planned" institutional type vindicates the 
, . bi^^oad mission of the ^institution and any change in mission to be 
^^vejoped during the: five-year planning period. 

ROLE FQR.THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83). 

T'hiS section cont-ains a broad^description of the leveVs (lower, upper, 
"graduate I, graduate JI) of programs to-be offered. ' Included are the 
types of "programs to be offered,, such as liberal arts,, professional 
ar\d vocational. Also .includecj are, rol^s. in'remedial education^ the 
re^earcli role/ (If * any),- the ro^e in continuing education/outreach, 
•and specie^l pro^irvam? or agencies ass'ociated with the iijstitutipn.^ 

SERVICEvAREA : 

This section defines the geogfaphical area f^r which the' institution 
has a major resident instructiofTTDrogram Vespppsibility. While the 
institution will identify and offer appropriate, programs to satisfy 
the needs of that area, the. service area design at io^hiffloes not implv^ 
! (r), that all or.a majority of studehts myst com6 from that are 5^ or (2)- 
that all .programs mus^ be justified on the basis of that area alone. 

The service, areas for -outreach; programs will be designated through ttie 
CGHE Outreach system^ and^^^^il K fluctuate based on needs and^^ 
insititutional capabilities. .' , / . ^ 

CLiENT'gfi AND ENTR>NC£INDrCATORSV ^ * ' 

' this section contains inform ation on. the type of student that the institution .is 
^ ^tp servel Included are such factors as commuter/resident, full-^ 
ti me/part ^^tlilie-; gxtent of. proven academic abi lity^^^etc. 

PROGRAM' EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTI^CS : 

C \ -This sect iori ^ describe?: cjistinctive characteristics of ithe 
jnstitulioa, both current and planned. Included is^an analysis^oM;tie 
'►/ relative .proportions of degrees conferred by broad subject field, ?i 
' lasting -Of any academic programs which ^arft .ufii que among Colorado 
- \ 4nstitut;fons (for the public sector) * aad ^noted center's and 
•.in§titutes,- - - . 



INSTITUTIONAL STATISTICS : 



This item provides current and .projected statistical trends for each 
campus. Data for i:he private sector institutions are also included 
^where available; to 'reflect .their current plans for the same period. 
. Student demographics represent the institution's estimate of trends 
^for the planning period." Many of these data (si^h as resident/non- 
^ resident,, minority/non-minority) invql^e major pabTIc poVicy .issues 
'and the Commission will address^ch©items in its planning process 
"(see Issue. Q) and in its annual budgef recommendatioris. 
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This section iijcludes role statements for the sector^^insti tut ions which 

wilV offer baccalaureate, master's and ' doctoral .degrees -iibring, "the^ planning 

P^iod^\Role statements for the following institutions are provided: 

. • ' ^ » '^^ . *■ ^ 

^ Comprehensi\^e , Research 'and Doctoral Granting Instituti^ons (.Cq1o> 

Descri^)tor) ~~ ^ ^^7^ 7^^^ ^ ^ 

' » ' 7» ^ < * 

Colorado Stata University - 
. University of/cbTorado -'Boulder " . , \ ' 

.Compreh^ensive Doctoral Grapting Institutions (Colo'. Descriptor) . 

^ University of Denver (Private) 

Limited Doctoral'^Granting. Institutions (Colo/ Deiscriptor) ' 

University of Colorado - Denver \ v 
University, of Nor1;^rn Colorado ^ \^ 

Special Purpose Research and. Doctoral Granting Institutions 
De^riptorl ' ' r J 

/ , ""Schools of Engineering and Techn£^logy . 

Colorado School of Wirves , • ^ ' ' ' . 

. ^ ^ • ' ' ' ^ V 

""Medical Cent^erg and Schools ' ' 



Uirlvver^tty of Cdlora'do Medical Center 



^' In gfener^l, doctoral granting institutions are noteci for a broad range of 
.progr^ at the bachelor 's/' mast^'% and^ doctoral levels. A very" high 
petc§?rtage of the faculty in^ th^se institutions possess the Ph.D. or equivalent, 
have prominent /reputation^ .^and • publish regularly. , Publicatjorf is a; major 
•criterion for promo^tion. ^ . • 



The students who attend these instirtutions have proven* academic records. 
Entering ^freshm^n rank at least in^he upper half of their .^hi'gh school classy 
and students in some institutions average at the upper '25. percept of their 
classr Students who matriculate at these^ institutions should have a good deal 
of self-motivation and be academically self-r^eliamp? Doctoj^al institutions are 
encouraged to engage in special student programming such as educational 
opportunity for th^ disadvantaged; ' however, these institutions will not enga^ 
in other-than '^spot deficiency" remedial instruction'. ^. • 

* As a resuU of public po*3icy, the^pablic ^doctokal granting institution's are 
restrict! ve' ^cm the number Jof entering freshmen they will accetDt and are 
increasingly xiedicated to the transfer and gradua^ student. / . * 




The research ^ universities place a heavy .emphasis upon thei extension of 
kndwledge. Many faculty members are involved both^n teaching and research. At 
the gr^yate level, research is an integral part of instruction.' 

Coloradovs major research universities serve large numbers of students from 
outside the State since, in a genuine sense, they are a national and, in some 
programs, an international resource. ^ Large numbers of non-residents at the 
graduate l^el qiake those prjctarams educationally sound and economically 
feasible. W - 

The public comprehenj^ive rjesearcIT iind dQCtoral . granting institutions have a 
particular responsibility for continuing education (outreach) programs in 
"^^^-^-sional areas where they operate professional, schools. 



The comprehensive research and doctoral granting institutions operate at a level 
of excellency which. attracts research and^ technological activity to Colorado, 
which i/i turn stimulates the State*s eco'nomy. These institutions work with* 
government, nonprofit ''and industrial research and development, groups to 
maintai-n and expand \he State's high concentration of scientific activity. They 
also actively seek to work with othei^ statef "agencies in order that the resources 
of&staff and facilities a^ilable at such institutions may be made available to 
provicje service fn such areas as coDitiunity and industrial devel.opment, and lohg- 
range state policy development. \ ' ' * " % . ' ^ • 
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' , 1 . COLORADO STATE UN DTERSITY (CSU) ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : . V ' 

Colorado. 'State University was established at Fort Collins in 1970, as the 
Agricultural College o^.Colorado, by the Territorial Council and the House of 
Representatives. When Colorado achieved statehood in 1876, the College became aJ 
state institution; that same year 'it was designated as Colorado's land-grant^ 
college u^der the terms of the Morrill Act. Enabling legislation for Colorado 
State University indicates that: * . , ' 
' \ % ' ' ^ . ' ^ ^ 

The design of the institution is to afford instruction in agriculture 
and the natdral sciences connected therewith. To effect that object 
^most completely, the institution shall combine physical with* 
' , intjellec^al education and shall be a high seminary of learning in 

whfch the graduates of the common school of both sexes can commence, 
' pursue, and finish a course of study, terminating in thorough 

* -theoretical and practical instruction in those sciences and arts 
which bear directly upon agriculture and^kindred industrial pursuits. 

^ Land-^grant colleges originally were established td teach agriculture and 

mechanical arts, along with other more traditional' subjects. It soorl became 
apparent, however, that a critical need existed to extend educational activity 
. beJpBhd the classroom to all citizens. By 1887, Congress had passed the Hatch 
^ /- Act which establis^ied an agriculture experiment station in every state in 
, connectioii with* its land-grant college; This led at CSU to "extension" courses , 
for farmery unable to come to the campus. ^ In 1914, Congress reCDghized these 
^efforts with passage of thfe^Smith-Lever Act which provided funds for extension 
programs in every state to aisseminate agricultural research findings. Again, 
CSU responded to ^his devel\)pment. . * ' , - 

The Agt^icul tural College of ^ColoradO" grew slowly, 'u6.dergoing a number of 
name changes, 'unti 1 at the end of^pKrld War ],r registr^ations numbered 1,037.* 
During the 1950s and 1960s enrollment took a sharp upswing, reaching ^, 131 by 
' falj, of 1960l and ,17,045 ^ dgcade later. The institution has continued to grow 
^t .a 'slovJer , toritroHed rate since 1970, and today enrolls some 17,500 student^s 
in regul^. on-campUs programs and 14,000 individual s^ in outreach programs. 

The .institution underwent several name changes : ' the State Agricultural 
College, 'Colorado Agricultural, College, Colorado sftite College of Agriculture 
■and Mechanic Arts,, and Colorado Agricultural* and Mechanical* College, 
* ^. respectively, until 1957, when the General AssembTy redestignated it ^as'Colorado ^ 
' \St^te University. > ^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

, The Academy fbr Educational Development ranks Colorado State University afnong 
. theVtpp forty public universities in the United ^States in volume of r*esearch 
activity, and the iiatjonal Science Foundation rahks the institution among the 

^ . ,4 top fifty public -and private universities in the United States in terms of the 
* s-jze of its sponsored research program. * ' - 
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Col orador State University's 835-acre Main Campus contains .nearly orife 
hundred acadeihi*^: and administrative office buildings which house most of the 
University's classroom and. office space. The 800-acre Agriculture Campus 
located southeast of the Main Campus .-supports instructional ^d research 
programs in^ agronomy and animal s.ciences / The 1,700-acre Foothills Campus west 
of Fort Collins' primarily is devoted to research, while th6 Z80-acre Pingree 
^Park Campus, fifty-five miles to the west, primarily supports instructional 
programs, ^ ' j ^ • . 

Colorado -State Univ,ersity has 'evolved from . a smaU frontier college to a, 
^.nationally recognired comprehensive* research university which is heir to an 
educatibnal legacy known as the "land-grant" institution. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ' ' ' ^ 

Current: Research University I (Carnegie) ' . 

Comprehensive Research and Doctoral fipanting Institution ' ^ 
(Colorado Descriptor) \ ' 

CCHE * ^ ^ • ' " ^ ' > * ' 

Planned: Research University I (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Research and Doctoral Grantingjnstitution 
' (Colorado Descriptor) 
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ROLE FOR THE- IH-ANNING PEg^IOl^:' (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

* As a xoiwehensive research"^ and doctoral granting institution, Colorado's ^ 
land-grant Institution shall continue a leadership .role' and commHment to 
teaching^ research and service to Colorado ancj the nation. . - 

CSU shall continue to emphasize the institution's historic role of 
excellence in a full range of instructional programs from the baccalaureate to 
the pdstrdoctoral level. As necessary components of a comprehensive, research^ 
oriented university, tha^broad rarfge of undergraduate 'programs benefit by their 
direct access t9 the ne/^knowledge generated by res/arch- Graduate*'programs, of 
course, are intrinsic to the re^arch^mission of the University, The University 4 
shall continue to emphasize instruction, and research in professional areas 
important to the State, such as veterinary medicine^and agriculture. Uniqge 
prdgram J characteristics of Colorado State University are detailed in a later 
section of the role statement. c^- ^ ' * . ' ' , 

The University, through its Center*-rfor Continuing Education, shall 
continue to , of r^r credit -aind non-credit life-long learning experiences to 
private agencie( and citizens of tpe State, Programs involving aid yo 
developing countries, student and faculty exchange with foreign countries, and^ ' 
, international education also will continue to^be emphasized. 

Colorado Stalte University is a leading national research university and it 
shall continue to emphasize i;;^searcli, which is integrated with the Uni vei»54^',s 
graduate instructional and public seVvice programs. Sponsored research shall 
continiJe to be sought so long as such research contributes to the strength and 
quality of graduate programs and re>ated scholarly int;§rests. The University 
shall continue its research relationship with. such agencies as;-the Cqji^rtium 
/for International Development, the Colorado Energy Research Institute, the 

. iv-18 * • ' ; • 
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National Center for>tnidsph'6ric Research and the Laramie Enprgy Research Center. 
State researcfuJrograms conducted throughout Colorado via, the network of 
experiment stations and centers shall continue to respond to legislatively 
selected and approved topics, many of which will reflect established concerns of 
Colorado citizetts. - •. 

^ SERVICE AREA : ^ ^ • r 

At the baccaTaui^e^'e level, the CSU service area is the entire stke, plus 
its interstate regional contracts (WICHE) with western, states, tlawai.i and 
Alaska. Its graduate service area is state-wide, national and international, . 

- CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

CoToradI State University shall continue to be a cosmopolitan campus 
enrolling students from across the United States ?ind many foreign countries. 

Colorado State .University shall continue its highly selective admissions 
standards at all levels. At the present time, Jthe'l average matriculation 
standards are: (1) entering freshmen - high school ranking above the 75th 
percentile; combined ACT scores above 22; combined SAT scores above 99t^ (2) 
undergraduate student grade point average o^ matriculated graduate students 
above 3.0 on -ft 4.0 scale. * ^ } ' " ' 
PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND^DNIQUE CHARACT^ISTICS ; ^ \ — . 



Program' Emphasis . 

Coloradi^ .State University confers degrees at four leveU: of the 

degrees conferred are baccal aureate, master's degrees, 2% are first 
professional degrees and 4% are doctoral degrees. Among institutions of higher 
education state-wide,. CSU awards 17! 656 of the baccalaureate degrees, 13.1% of 
the master's, 12.4% of the first profe'ssional .degrees and 18.8% of the doctoral 
def^rees . - ^ * ^ • > 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject fie"^d areas in Which degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below: \ . 





AA 6A/BS 


. MA/MS 


PhD/ 


EdD Prof. 


Social Sciences , 


w 


4% 


si 


Fine & Applied Arts 


■ ' 5 . 


1 ^ 






Biological Sciences 


. ^ 8 \ 


10 


18 




Health Professions 




6 




, 100% . 


Psycho Ibgy 


2 


2 . 


8 


m 


Another' 


/ • • , 36 


20 


, 19 




Physical-Sciences 


' . — ^ - 3- 


7 • 


12 


f • , 


English and Journalism 


6 • 


5 






Engineering 


8 


12 


■ • 20 




Business and Qomm|rce 


11. ■ 


7 






(Management) 










^ H^Ediicatlon 


6 

f 


26 


■ 14 




J — 

TOTAL 


,100% > 


lOOJt' 


100% 100%'- 
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Undergraduate Degree Programs 



\ 



Degree" Program 



General 
Busings 
Economrcs 
Industries 



Management 



\ 



Agriculture, 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
^ • Agricultural 
f Agronomy 
. Animal Sciences 
'Av/ian Scienc^ ^ 
Bilo-Agri cultural Science 
Fdrm' and Ranch Management 
Fishery Biology ' 
4j Food Technology 
' Forest Biology 
Forest: Management Science 
Horticulture 
Landscape Horticulture, 
Natural Resources Management 
Range Ecology 
Range-Forest Management"^"" 
Watershed Sciences 
Wildlife Biology 
Wood Science and Technology * 
Entomolx)gy 

Plant Pathology . • - 

Technical^ Journal "Hsm ' / 
Agricultural Engineer^g 
Engineering Science" " 
Industrial -Construction Management 
Environmental Wealth A 
Music Therapy 

Occupational Therapy ■ > 
Consumer Sciences 

Child Development and Family Relationships 
Housing*and Desig.n - - 

Texti^j^s and Clothing 
Veterinary Science . ' 

Unique Graduate Degree -Programs 



Degree 

Program (Specialtyy 
Agricultural Economics 
Agronomy • 
Animal^ciences 



/ 



— ~ V 



Degr.ee 

B.S.; 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 
' B.S J 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 
- B.S. 

B.S. 

^B-.s.: 

B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 

•B^S. 

. b:s. 

B.A. 
B.S'. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S, 
B.S. 



4 > 



B.S. ( 



Degree 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 
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Fishery and. Wildlife biology ' ' M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Forest and Wood Sciences . u ' >-^M.S. 

" ' . < Ph.D. 

^orti culture^ , ■ ^ \ M.S. 

* . ' Ph.D. 

Range Science M.S. 

. ^ Ph.D. 

. frotany and Vjant Pathology M.S. 

^ - Pf^^D. 

' Radiinogy and^ftadiation Biology. , ,Ph.D. 

Zoo.logy and* Entomology * Ph^D. 

^* Industrial Sciences** (Construction & Manufacturing) M.%^ 

, ' . ^Agricultural Engineering M.S. 

. - Ph>,D, , 
Chemical Engineering (Biological, Environmental,^ 

f Food Processing^ M.S. 
Civil Engineerin^(Nat. Res. Appli.). . . ^ . M.S. 

, - Ph.D. 

Mechanical Engineering (Nuclear; Industrial) M.S. 

' ^ ' ' Ph-.D. 

.Clinical Sciences '(animal) M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Environm^tal Healt+j * ' M.S. 

Occupational Therapy , - M.S. 

.V Veterinary Medicine \^ Prof. 

Child Development and Family Relationships ' * M.S. 

Consumer Sei,erices and^ Housing ' M.S^. 

^ Textiles and Clothing ^ M,S. 

Food Science and Nutrition M.S. 

. Ph.D.--^ 

Mathematics (Combinatorics and Afxplied Math) M.S. 

. ' ^ . . _ t Ph.D. 

Statistics ^Biological) , ^ ^ \ m:s. 

- . ^ ^ Ph.D. 

Atmospheric Science ' ' . t M.S. 

Chemistry (Electroanalytical) , ^ ^ M.S. 

, . , *. >.D.^ 

Earth Resources (Watershed, Snow Hydrology) •M.S. 

.'Geology (Environmeil^^d Natural Resources)"^ • 'r M.S. 

" Physics (Materials Science) . M.S.-: 

. (• ^ '\ , ' . Ph.D. 

Psychology (Counseling and Industrial/Organization) M.S. 

. ^ [ ' • . ,Ph.D. 

Recreation Resources /M.S. 

Economics (Resource; Developing Country) ^ , M.S. 

. ' • . / ^ \ - ' Ph.D. 

History J Histojr^ic Preservation) . ' " ' ^- 
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• ■ . . ■ ■ i 

Politjcal Science (Natural Resource Policy) / M. 

.Ph.D. 

Sociology (Sociology of Development) , ' M. 

V ' _ Ph. D. _ . ^ 

Noted Centers and Institutes ^ • -' . ' «• • . 

The Natural Resources Ecology Laboratory (NREL) is a center for ecosystem 
studies-which is unique in the nation. It is an organization dedicated to the 
- conautt of research related to ecological and^^environmental problems. Research 
problems within the laboratory are of an interdisciplinary nature which 
emphasizes a total systems approach. Much of the research relates to the 
environmental effects of energy, development in the Rocky Mountains and the 
Plains West. ^\ 

- » ' ■^ : 

' Solar Energy Applications Laboratory . The worlds' f jrst .sol ar-heated and 
cooled residence was constructed at CSU in 1974. This facilityaild two c^^^iiar 
houses* serve as nationally funded. test sites for solar heafina and j 
systems. Faculty from the Departments , of Civil Engineering/, El ei 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Agricultural /and Cfiemic 
--^Engineering, and Atmospheric Science cooperate in the work of this laboratory. 

' -Coiorado State University was awarded institutional finding by the U.S. 
Department of trfergy in 0ctobersl977 and was the first university to 
recognized. - . ^ 

■Water Resource ►Engineering Center . CSU is. internationally r,ecogrtized f on 
. its" excellence in all aspects ^of water, resource management. This activity -is 
supported by well equipped laboratory facilities, including a 33,600 sqgare foot 
liydraulies laboratory with a side array of flumes, a 13,400 square ff)Ot hydro- 
machinery laboratory capable of 200 foot head flows of 125 cubi^^ feet^pw• 
second,■'and a loe-acre outdoor labor atbry with hydrology and model staads. g 

Co11abo >^ative Radiological Health Laboratory . The Collaborative 
Radiological Health Laboratory was established tn 1962 for the purpose of 
determining in carefully 'controlled animal experiments the lifetime hazarcjs^ 
asWiated with prenatal and early pos'tnatal low level] exposure to ionizin"g 
radiation. R^earch sb this laboratory is primarily cCrlcerned with evaluating 
the role of age as a factor influencing an animal's response to injury.. 

' • Institute, of Rural Environmental Health . * The Institute of Rural 
Environmental Health was created in 1969 vnVh the mission oi improving^ the 
health and, -safety of residents of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region,- 
1 expecially those engaged in agricultural pursuits, by the application of 
/ preventive medioine through research, education vflnd service.: The ihstitute 
4:<Jordinates research in environmental health to proyide a' multidiscipjinary 
• approach to health-relateal prbBlems^in the .environment and -in ^he agricultur|^l 



w^jwilcin^ place^ 

' Animal Reproduction laboratory . Tfief Animal Reproduction .Laboratory 
combines excellence in teaching, research and seryice in the., field df large 
animal reproduction. Research is directed toward, afchieving maximum. 



4 » 

repYoductive efficiency in' herds and flocks through studies of ovulation 
control, germ cell production anb. mainlfenance, embryo transfer, sexual behavior 
and infertility. 

Medi a 'Center . The Ui^i varsity. has an outstanding Media Center recognized as 
one of the best in the itation. It provides University-wide instructional 
services involving development, production, distribution and marketing of 
instructional services. Major activities involve^ the provision of audio- 
visual, graphic, motion picture and television services. 

A National Center for Emission Control is involved with the preparation of 
curriculum and teaching materials for technical education. 

An Experimental Surgery Laboratory serves the State and nation in the area 
of experimentaj surgery, A Veterinary Teaching Hospi^l serves the State and 
regionr in the area of clinical veterinary medicine and surgery. 

Wind Engineering . International recognition of CSU haa been achieved 
through its pioneering applications of fluid mechanics to development of wind 
engineering as a new discipline. Basic and applied research on wind effects on 
man and his local environment are cente?ed in unique wind-tunnel facilitias^^ 
housed in the 30,000 square foot Fli>s|d Dynamics and Diffusion Laboratory. These* 
facilities include the world's only meteorological wijid tunnel with ajength of 
200 ft., a 6 ft. by 6 ft. test section and temperature controls to create thermal 
.stratification similar to the natural atmosphere, a 60 ft. long environmental 
wind tunnel) with a 42 ft. by 9 ft. cross section, an industrial aerodynamics 
wind tunnel 100- ft. long with a 6 ft. by 6 ft. test section, five smaller- 
special purpose wind tunnels, extensive in'strumentation, and digital-data 
processing 'systems. 
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I NSTITUTIONAL DATA ; (Colorado State University) (including Prof . Vet . Medicine) 

■ ^ ' " / 

Actual • /Planned Projected 

1976-77 1978-79 1^2-83 ^ 

ENROLLMENT ♦ROFILE: (Resident Instruction.) 

Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) ~ * 

. Academic Year ' 16,559 ' 16,683 . 17,000** ' • • 

Summer Term 1.106 ' 1,202 1,200 

Fiscal Year 17,665 17,885 18,200 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 

Fall Term 17,426 17,519 17,850 

-Summer Term 4,760 5,165 p 5,L60 



Institutionally Provided Data* 

Ratios 



Fall HDCT/Acad, Yr, FTE 1-05 1-Q5, 1-05 

Fall HDCT/FiscalYr, FTE -^9 v^^,98 • ,98 

Lower Division FTE 54% 52% 

Upper Division FTE ^ 34 35 

■Grad, I FTE ^ 9 10 

Grad- II FTE 3 3 

Lo\^r Division HDCT ^ 46% . 43% 

Upp&r Division HDCT * 38 40 

Grad. I HDCT 13 13 

Grad, II HDCT 2 3 

Non-lJegree/Special HDCT 1 . 1 

Resident ' 73% _ 74% ^ 

Non-Resident J 27 ' 26 

Minority V 6% 



Non-Minority 

Mal-e ■ 
Female 



94 ^ 94 

56% ' '54% 
44 46 



52% 




35 




10 




3 




43% 




39' 




14 




3 




1 " 




75% 


• 


25 




'7% 
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52% 




48 












4% 
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Part Time (0-6 cr, hrs-) , 4% 4% . * 

Fall Time (7~ cr, hrs,) 96 96 

Vocational/Occu, (C.C, only)^ 
General Education (C,C, only) 

Median Age Range r 18-20 yl8-20 18-20 

* In the development, of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections, 

** Assumes increasing the academic year enrollment limit from 16,473 to ' 
17,000 FTE in keeping with a planning goal ^of 20,000 annual FTE, 
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! . UNIVERSITY "OF COLORADO - BOULDER (UC-B) 

/ 

^ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : * 

The University of Colorado at Boulder, one of four campuses of the UC system, ,is 
the ol*dest public institution of higher education in Colorado. .At its fir:st 
* session in- 1861, the T-erri torjal. Leg'islaVure passed an Act providing' for a 
university at Boulder. The^cornerstdne of the first building was laid in 187$, 
and- upon admission of, Colorado to the Union in 1876 the University was declared 
,,^^^^_an institution of the^ate by the Constitution-: The Colorado Statutes provide 

Th^ objects of the University of Qolorado are to provide the best and most 
efficient means of imparting to .young' men and women, on equa2 terms, a 
liberal education and thorough knowledge of the different branches of 
. literature and. the arts and sciences, with their varied applications. The 
university, so far as practicable, shall begin the course of study in its 
/ colleg-iate and scientific department . at the points, where the . same are 
completed in high schools, and no student shall be adnitted who has not 
previously completed the elementary studies in si^ch branches as are taught 
in the common ^^ools throughout the state. 

In 1901, the University had 500 undergraduate, and graduate studen^, 150 faculty 
members ana a T^brar'y with 20,000 volumes. Dramatic growth in both enrollment 
and programs continued during the following twenty years. The Collega 
Department, the 'core of the University, became the College of Liberal 'Arts in 
'1897. The graduate programs and professional schools developed rigorous 
curricula, and the appointment of the first graduate dean in 1909 signaled a 
~grQ.ater emphasis on graduate education. 

The twenty-five year post-World War II .period marked the transition of the. 
Boulder Campus from a relatively small institution to a major university, the 
emphasis on graduate education and -on technology in the period from 1946 to 1970 
paved the way for research development, and during this period many of the 
I research institutes currently in operation-on campus were created. In 1970, the 
State Legislature established an enrollment limit of 20,000 FTE students for^ the 
Boulder "Campus, The^^^capping" of enrollment signaled the 'transition of ^ the 
campus from its characteristic growth, mode to a maturity mode^. 

^ ». * ^* * 

The University of Calorado at Boulder^ is a member of the prestigious Association 
of American Universities (AAU),' the'.oply institution in the Rocky Mountain 
region with such a • designation: ^ The^AU is comprised of about fifty leading 
' research-oriented universities in thg 'United States and Canada. 

The history of the Boulder Campus portrays the evolution of a small frontier 
school into a nationally recognized compretjensi ve, research-oriented 
university. The main theme which emerges during this history is a continued 
effort toward becoming a tinive^sity with balanced teacj^ing, research and service 
activities. ^ 
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INSTITUTIONAL -TYPE : " ' , / 

. ^ . • 

•Current: Research University I (Carnegie)' 

Comprehensive Research -and Doctoral Granting Institution . 
(Colo. Descriptor) . • * 

CC}1E * ^ ' ' 

Planned: Research University I (Carnegie) t . 

Comprehensi-ve. Research ^and Doctoral Granting Institution 
^ (Colo. 'Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

As a comprehensive researQhu,^d doctoral granting institution, UC-B shall 
continue to assume a leajJership role in the' discovery, communication arid use of 
knowle?lge .through teaching, research, and serviqe to the people* of. Colorado and 
the nation. ' * ' 

UC-B -shall conttffiue to emphasize the fnstitution's historic role of excellence 
in a full range of instructional programs from the baccalaureate to the post- 
doctoral level. As necessary components of a comprehensive, r.esearch-oriented 
university, the*broad range ,of undergraduate programs benefit by their direct 
access to thQ new knowledge created by research. Graduate prpgrams are, of 
course, intrinsic to the research mission of the University. The University 
shall continue to emphasize instruction and research -^in professional areas 
important to the State, such as pharmacy .and law. Unique program 
characteristics of the Univ^ersity of Colorado-J3wlder are detailed in a later 
section. ' ** ^ , 

The Boulder Campus is a nationally recognized center for research and scholarly 
work. This emphasis on cojntract and grant research is a n^^jor role for UC-B and 
developments in this regard shall continue and are encouraged. The University's 
relationships with national agencies and laboratories located >n Boulder are 
productive linkages and' shall continue. Sponsored projects shall be sought in 
areas which complement, the University's program orientation!;^ 

The University bf Colorado - Boulder shall continue ^o make its res^rces 
available to the people of Colorado and other Colorado v^^titutiops through 
pr-ograms of public service and continuing education. In particular, the faculty 
research bureaus, the Norlin Library and the Natural History ,^Museum shall b'e 
available to Colorado citizens. The UC-B creative arts^ f^^tivals, lectures, 
concerts and art exhibitions shall also continue to contribute to the cultural 
life of Colorado. ^ ' ' ^ 

SERVICE AREA : ^ . - 

service area of the University of^ Colorado ^t Boulder reflects its role and 
mission. As a comprehensive research^ university, and. in lighi-of the ^elective 
nature of the student body, the service are^ is the S^ate^as a whole and, for 
many programs, the nation and the world.. ; ' ' 

At the baccalaureate level, the service area is the entire State, although in 
the case of certain professional programs (pharmalry, journalism and 
environmental design) and in the case of several specialized baccalaureate 
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programs (molecular, celjular, and developmental biology, certain areas of 
engineering), a regional (Rocky Mountain states) service area is appropriate. 

The service^area af the graduate le\4el includes not only the State, but in many 
programs UC-B enjoys a national and an international reputation and attracts 
scholars from, all over the world. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS ; 

The University of Colorado at Boulder shal I'continue to be a cosmopolitan campus 
enrolling students from all fifty states and many foreign countries. The 
University attracts the highest percent of nonreydents o^ all institutions in 
the State. x 

The Boulder Campds shall continue its higjiTy selective adnisslons standards at 
all levels. At the present time the average matriculation standards are: (1) 
entering*' freshman - high school ranking above the 75th percenti le; combined ACT 
scores above 22; combined SAT scores above 108^ (2) undergraduate student. grade 
point average of matriculated graduate students above l.Q on a 4.0\scale. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND' UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program '£mphasis ^ 

The UniVers/ty of Colorado-Boulder confers degrees at four levels: 72% of 
th6 jdegrees conferred in 1976-77 were baccalaureate, 18% were^master's, 4% were 
first professional degrees, and 6% were' doctoral degrees. Among Institutions of 
higher education state-wide, UC-B awarded in 1976-77 21.6% of the baccalaureat^ 
de'grees, 16.3% of th6 master's degrees, 22.4% of the f^irst professional degrees, 
ind 41.7% of^the doctorates. 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas In which degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below: ' • . 





AA BA/BS 


MA/MS 


PhD/EdD 


Prof 


^Social Sciences 


* V 

. 15% 


9% 


19% . 




Vine & Applied Arts 


4 


8 


6 / 


r 


Biological Sciences 


10 • 


2 


6 


( 


Health Professions a 


3 


3 






Psychology 


8 


3 


10 




All\ Other & Law 


17. 




• 10 


100% 


Phys\^ical Sciences " ^ 


3' 


4 


13 


• 


Eng'l\sh and Journalism 


7 ^ 




7 




Engineering 


10 


9 


4 




Business & Commerce < 


' -16 


10 


5 . 




(Management) . 










Education 


7 


26 , 


19 




TOTAL 


100% 


■ 100% 


100% 


100% 
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Unique Undergraduate 4^rograms 



Degree Program 



Degree 



Envlrojimental Design 

African' and Middle 'Eastern studies 

Asian $tud*ies , ^ . s 

Ceatral and Eastern .European Studies / 

Molecular Cellular and Developmental Biology 

Environmental, Population, and Organismic Biology' 

Finance . 

InternationaV Business ^ * 

Minerals [>an,d Management • . 

Public Agency Admin. 

Small business Management • ^ ^ 

Transportation and Traffic Management 

CxMiiputer Information Systenrs 
-JoUrr>al ism/Advertising ^ * 

Journal ism/News-Edi torial 

Journalism/Radio-TV , 

Archi techtural Engi neering 
**Aerospace Engineering Sciences 
Engineering -Physjcs • ^ 

Engineering Design & Ecoq. Eval . 
■ Dance ^ ' ^. . 

Organ and Church Music 

Music Pedagogy . 

Music History J. » 

Music Theory 

Chinese 

Greek , • • _ 

Latin . • - . 

Russian 

Italian ^ . ^ • ^ 
Japanese V ^ ' ' » 

Pharmacy ' * ^ ' ■ 

Classical Antiquity 

Rel igiows ^Studies \ ; ^ . , 



B.S. 

B 
B 

B ' 
B.S. 



B.S. 

ff!s. 

B.S. 
B 
6 
*B 

B 

B.S. 
B.S. 
• B.S. 

B A . 
B 
'B 
B 
B 

B.S. 
^B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 



Among the graduate degree tfrDgrams at the University of Colorado-Boulder, 
the following are liste'd byUC-B for their uniqueness and/or primary excellence 
iathe State and surcounding region. 



Unique Graduate Programs 

. Degree Programs 

Molecular, Celliila*r,& Dey^ 
business Administration;/ 
Journalism 
Computer Science 



fopmental Biolggy 



Degree 

D 
D 
D 

D 



^/ jJegree Program - 1 . Degree ' 

Tel ecommyrw-eat ions . . ' . . * /M ^ 

Art Education . M 

SchQol Psychology / . M D * * ' 

Civil Engineering (Transportartion, Structures 

arid Water Treatment) ' " ^ M -D 

Aerospace Engineering Science * ^ ^. ' ^ 

.AppUed Mathematics ^ • * D 

Chemical Engineering (Petro/Chemical ) ^ D . . 
Electrical Engineering (Power Field Theory 

Circuit Desi^gn) - * M D 

Master of Engineering , ^ ^ - ^ ^ '\ 

Engineering Design and Economi.c Evaluation M >v . ^ 

^> Art History ' • ' ' M 

Dance ' * . M ^ 

French • ^ M D 

German . - ' M D • ^ * * , 

Italian ' . M^ ^ 

Russian , ' M * 

' Slavic Language^and Literature ' ^ M D- 

Spanish ^' ' M D' ^ • 

Communication Disorders and Speech Science \ D • , 

Pharmacy : - ^ ' - - \ M D 

Classics ' • " * ' \ M D 

Comparative Literature . . ^ M D 

Linguistics ' • ^ . \\ ^ ^ 

Philosophy ' ' • \\. ' D 

Applied Physics ' \\M D 

Ast/o-Geophysics ' . \ . \ ^ D . 

Astrophysics ' / ' . . \\D 

Chemical Physics ' ^ --/O 

Mathematicfal Physicv ' - ' 

Law . . ^ Jt^; 

. Musicalf Arts' - ^ * Dxy 

Musicology » ' D 

- Theatre ' D . ^ • 

c ^ ^ 

•Noted Centers and I nstitutes m \ 

1 , ' ^ " * 

Library - The University Libraries constitute a major re^search collection in the 
Rogky Mountain region. There are holdings of a1mos\ two million volumes, 
including books, government documents, phonograph records, tapes and maps. In 
•addition, there are over a million micrjQfJJmsJn^^^aU^ The 
University of Colorado at Boalder has 1,1556,000 volumes as holdings. 

i - . ' ^ »' V . 

/ NorUn Library, the central library, includes a Government Documents Division, 
which is not only a full depos.itory center, but also supplements its holdings by 
acquiring the complete technical reports of government sponsored research. The 
Western Historical Collections are valuable sources of manuscript inaterials Cor 
the study 'Of the development of Colorado and the western region-. 

In addition to Norlin'\ibrary, Boulder Campus has^anch 'libraries as follows: 
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Art and Architecture Library 
Business Libraf^y 
Earth Science Library 
Engir^eering Library 



Law Library 
Math-Physics Library 
•Science Library 



Museum - The University of ^Col^orado Museum was established on the Boulder Campus 
in 1902 to develop a better underslaading of ther natural features, resources of 
fauna and flora, and ecology Qf the Rocky Mountain region through the 
accumulatibn of systematic collections for research, exhibition, and the 
training of specialists in the branches of natural Jiistory, As the major 
environmental data bank of this region, the collections number mor£. than ^ 
million an'd aJialf specimen^ in anthropology, paleontology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, history and the art§. Through its program of exchange of specimens, 
the museum has an international reputation. Its coll-ections are available tq 
any qualified faculty member, scientist or student for research and f'eference. 

Exhibit halls of Man, Life,. Earth and Art in the Henderson - Bui Iding offer 
interpretative displays, open daily for the general public. Museum faculty 
members teacb courses in their specialties including Southwestern archaeology 
and ethnology,' vertebrate paleontology, lichenology and bryology, malacology 
and^ entomology, in addition to general museology and museum techniques-.- 

Planetarium - The Wallace F. Fiske Planetarium, which opened on the Boulder 
Campus in the fall of 1975, ^features a 65-foot diameter star ^heatre^* one of the 
largest and 'b^t equipped star theatres in * the wor*ld. A Zeiss VI star 
projector, along with hundreds of automatically controlled auxiliary 
"projectors, produce dramatic star shows for public enjoyment. The 16,800 square 
foot facility has. a star theatre with a seating capacity for over' 200 people, 
and also contains studio, darkroom and library facilities, together with a large 
display area. . 



High Voltage Electron Microscope Center - This* facility was created in the 
Depart^nent of Molecular, Cellular, and Developmental Biology. It * allows the 
three dimensional study of cell structure and function. Previously, researchers 
were limited by dross-$ectiona.l examinations. Only a few Such f-acilities exist 
in the nation. 

Institute of Arctic arid Alpine Research (INSTAAR) - ThgHnstitute of Arctic and 
Alpine Research was established in 1951 to ^promote Better understanding of 
arx^tic^--and--^lp44^e--emtlr-Qnments-^^ teachjng^-iinj±„r.es£Larch , * The j 05 ti tjit e„ 

operates a year^-round Moun^in Research Station at 3,000 m in the Colorado Front 
Range and has Continuously inaintained a number of weather stations since 1952. 
Research findings ^on plant ecology, geomorphology, climatology, glaciology, 
palynoiogy and other subjects are published in the quarterly journal, "Artie and 
ATpine Research"-. INSTAAR is also headquarters for the NOAA supported World 
Data Center - A {Glaci.ology) which collects, stores and disseminates information 
on snow and ice and publishes the bulletin, "Gla^cio'logical Data". J 



Business Research Division - The Business Research Division, the research arm of 
the College of Business and Administrat-ion, conducts research in three general 
categories: state service, contract .research and faculty research. It also 
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serves as\'a census summary t>apfe processing center in cooperation with the 
Colorado division of Pfanning^ and maintains the Colorado Business/Economic 
Data Bank\ which contains state information on Colorado econolnic activity. 
PubVicatioffis of the division include the "Colorado Business Review" (monthly), 
"Colorad^i/lCounty and City Retail Sales", ^ Journal of* Travel Research" . 
(quarterly)!, "Colorado SRi and Winter Recreation Statistics" (annual), 
"Directory of Colorado Manufacturers" (annual), and numerous special interest 
publications. - " 

ENGINEERING . ^ ' 

Engii?eering Research Center - The Engineering Research Center has three main 
functions: to stimulate engineering research, to improve graduate study through 
research, and to serve the needs of industry, society and government through 

i^esparch.' The center publishes a monthly "Research Newsletter"'. .The center.. 

'also publishes "Progress News" and "Engineering Interaction at CU". 

Joint Institute fon Laboratory Astrophysics (JJj-^) - JILA fs \^ 
interdepartmental research institute orpgjated s.ince 1962 on the Boulder Campu?^ 
in collaboration with' *the National Bureau of Standards." The Institute 
specializes in interdisciplinary studies combining the fjelds of astronomy .and 
astrophysics, atomic; and molecular physics, chemical physics, laser physics, 
an,d astrophysical fluid dynamics. 

Laboratory for Atmospheric and Space Physics (LASP) The Laboratory for 
Atmospheric and Space Physics, an institute of the Graduate School, is devoted 
to research and graduate -training in space physics and. upper atmospheric 
physics. The Institute has-been involved in deep space probes, including the 
NJariner-Mars ^probes af 1969, .1971 and 1972 and the Mariner probe o,f Venus in- 
1967, Atmospheric Explorers of the Earth's atmosphere, and OSO-8 studies of the 
sun. 

Nuclear Physics Lab ■ Cyclotron - Th^ Nuclear Physics Laboratory houses the 
University's 30-million electron-volt cyclotron, which ^was - designed and 
constructed by members of tKe Urr4-v€rsity staff with financial support of the""^ 
Atomic Energy Commission. Research projects are initiated by the University and 
supported by ERDA and ijicUtde ^tudtes of- nuclear structure and reactions and 
collaborative medicaT research. 

PSYCHjUflOGY ^ . ' . 

Institute for Behavioral Genetics (IBG) -wThe Institute for Behavioral Genetics 
was established in 1967 to provide interdisciplinary training and research in 
the inheritance of behavioral characteristics. Research perspectives of the 
present staff include population and quantitative genetics, and the study of 
physiological, pharmacological, and biochemical mechanisms involved in genetic 
jcontrol of behavioral characteristics. / 

Center for Labor Education and Research (CLEAR) - CLEAR was established in 1962 
to carry on a state-wide program of labor education and research. Since 1967, 
CLEAR has been a .separate department of the University and its programs have 
been broadened to include the development of flNdit courses in the , labor 
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reldtjons field. The center provides a .state-wide labor education service, 
research and program evaluation, educational, consultation, summer institutes, 
conferences, and publications on teaching and research material s# 

LETTERS ' ' ^ ^ . -x" 

Rcire Books 'Co1 lection - Norlin Library 

Western History Collection - Norlin Library contains a collection of manuscripts 
'*and other original materials such as ^phonograph records, le'tters^ 
tiewscl ippings, m^ps afid photographs. These items deal with the history 6f 
Colorado and the West^ ^ 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE , * . 

-Cooperative Institute for'Research in Environmental Sciences (CIRES) -'CIRES is 
operated and staffed jointly by the University and the National Oce^jc and^ 
-Atmospheric Administration. It promotes research and training in solid earth 
ge<5physics, radio propagation, the physics and chemistry of the upper and lower- 
atmospheres and sol ar-t6rrestr1al relationships. ^ 

Institute For the Stddy of Intel lectual . Behavior (ISIB) - The institute wa^ 
established in 1968 to promote interdisciplinary research, seminars>rdnd lecture 
programson how man, thinks and how his thoughts affect his behavior. Faculty 
menbers^yom the Departments of Psycho'logy, Linguistics, Physical Education, 
and Communidatipn Disorders and Speech Science and the School of Education work_^ 
with graduate and undergraduate students in research training programs. 

SOCIAL SCrENCES ' ' . . 

Institute of Behavioral Science (IBS) - The Institute of Behavioral Science was ^ 
organized in 1957 to foster research in the social sciences. ^It functions 
through ftve interdisciplinary and research programs: hiiman judgment; personal 
and social pr^]em behavior; general, social and economic dynamics; pQpulataon 
processes^; and technology, environment ^and man. 

Bureau of Anthropological Research - The Bureau of Anthropological Research 
coordinates N and adiflinisters smal 1 scale research, cphtracts deal ing with 
Colorado and Southwestern anthropology. Currently, the majority of the contract 
work is in conservation ^archaeology involving salvage activities and 
environmental impact assessment) of resource development and . construction 
activities. ^ — V \ . ' 

/ , 
Mesa Verde Research Center . . 

Mus'eum ^ ' - ^ 

Bureau of Governmental Research and Service - The Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Service conducts research projiects and publishes repo"rts.and 
rtionographs on governmental issues. It sponsors conferences and workshops for 
publrc officials and citizens involved with public issues. It fnaintiins -a 
specialized reading room and research library of over 8,000 booksr, documents and 
periodicals, • ' . 
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Bureau of Sociological Research - The Bureau .of Sociological Research serves to 
advance and support research and creative work of all faculty and students in 
the Department of Socio 1a|plLj' Recent activities, include an Environmental 
Concilia^n Project And Formalization and Testing of Classical Sociologj^cal 
Theories. ^ • ' . 

Bureau of Economic Research - The Bureau of Economic Research was created in the 
late i950s to conduct research, aid faculty members in the Department of 
Economics with their research, and train and interest students in'research. 
Recent projects have included studies relating to the impact of changes in 
TWlitary spending, analysis of coal development in Western Colorado^ and an 
economic and environmental analysis of the Colorado River Basvn. C 

JNTERDISCIPLINARY 
Mountain Research Station 

V 

Educational Media Center Film Library - The Center rents educational films and 
audio and video tapes\to public and private schools and institutions throughout 
Colorado and the regii 



\ 
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INSTITUTIQJAL DATA : (University of Colorado-Boulder) 

^ • , P .Actual Planned 

' 1978-79 

ENROLLMENt 'PROFILE: (Resident Instruction) 



Full-Tlme-gquivalent .(FTE) 

Academlfc Year^ 19,030 

Summeiy Term' . 1,-47Q^ 

Fiscal Year' - 20,500 

Headcount (HDCT) Students . 

. Fall Term . ^ 21,061 

-Summer Term* - • -6,875- 
\ 



18,733 
1,424 
20,157 



21,500- 
6,885 



Projected 
1982-83 



18,7^ 
l,597v 
20,300, 



21,350 
. 7,520 



Institutionally provided Data* 



Ratios 

FaU. HDCT/Ac§d. Yr^FTE 
, ' Fail HDCT/F^scal Yr, FTE 

Lower Division FTE, 
Uppet Division. FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT " 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad, I HDCJ- 
Gra^. II HDC 
Kon-Degree/; 



1 HDCT 



Resident 
; JNon-Resident - 

Minority , 
Noa-Minority* • 

Male ^ . ' ' . ' 

- Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs/)- 
Full Time (7-^' cr. hrs.)\ . 

' Vocational/Occo. (C,C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range r 



i.it 

1..03 

51% ■ 
35 ^ 

9 

5 

44% 

i7- 

11 . 

8- 



1.15 ■ 


' 4.14 


- 1.07 


1.05 


51% • 


50^ 


35 




''9 


9 


5 


6 


7t4%' ; 


43%. 




37 


11 


• - ll> , 


8 


' 9 • 



68% > 0 


^ '68% 


30- 


9%. , 
91 ^ / 




. ^10^, 
^ 90 


59% ■ . 
41 ' 


59^ • 


57% 
43 


11% 
89 


/io%. ■ 

/.90 


10% 
90 


•24 


/ - " ■ 
71-24 ^ - 


21-24' 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE ^as npt 'had an oppDrtunify to 
jcorroborate the accuracy of current data .nor to concur in the projections. 
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UNI-VERSITY OF,D£NVER (DU) (Private) 



\ 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; 



The University of Denver was chartered as Colorado Seminary on March 5, 
1864 by act of the Council and H6use of Representatives of Colorado Territory, 
and it opened its doors as Colorado's first institution of higher education in 
November of that year with thirty students and a faculty qf three. 

Although, the school was established with a gift of $14,000 from the Rocky 
Mounta^ln Con^rence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it opened its doors to 
all who wished to learn the. "useful and ornamental arts," th6 sciences, 
languages and other subject matter..^ "No test of religious faith," the charter 
stated, "shall ever be applied as a condition of admission into said Seminary.^' 
Tn 1879 the name University of Denver was given to the degree-conferring body of 
Colorado Seminary, which remained the designation of the property-holding ^and,' 
fiscal corporation. 

In its earliest years, the University enrolled children of pioneer families 
settling the region. In t(ie 1920s, '30s and '40s, oin the absence of public 
higher education fn Denver, Uie University provided quality education to several 
generations Of commuting students. In the 1950s and '60s, thfe University 
attracted a student body from almost every state in the nation and many foreign 
countries. The most recent trend indicates a growing proportion of students 
coming from Colorado and the West, thus re6mphasi?ing the University's 
commitment to remain a national and regional institution with a strong' local 
base. 

The University todliy consists of two undergraduate colleges:' the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the CoTT^ge.of Business "Administration. Within^ the 
College of Arts and Sciences are the School of Art, the School of Education and . 
the Lamont Schoj^], of Music. Within Ihe College of Business ^Administration are 
tbe School of Accountancy and the School of Hotel and Restaurant Management. 
Graduate programs are available through the Colleges of Business Administration 
and i.aw as well as the Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences, International 
Studie,s, Librarianship,- Professional Psychology and Social Work. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 



Current: 



CCHE 
Planned: 



ROL 



1 FOR 



Research University II (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Research and 'Doctoral granting Institution 
(Colorado Descriptor) . ^ 



Research University II (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Research and Doctoral granting Institution 
(Colorado Descriptor) ^ ^ * . 

THE PLANNING PERy?&: (1978-79 through 1982-83)' 



The University of Denver will remain a true "university," ccjfmbining 
teaching at all levels with research and community servicer Second, it will set 
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as it^firsjt priority the provision of a superior education for its students. 
The* University defines a superior education as one which allow^ a student . 
to be* independent in their- career decisions, pergonal planning and ethical 
"^ht^ices. Third, it wjll continue to.offer-^^riprofessional education that 
enables stu(Jents to deal with the whole of life, beyond their first 'job. 
Fourth, it .will corvtinue its historic tradition .of regional service — 
educational, economic, culturaV and'scientif ic. Fifth, it will seek to perform 
this regional s-ervice as ^n independent university expressing the ^erican 
commitment to a dual systOT of h:igher education, public and private. 

SERVICE AREA : 

Diversity characterizes the 7,800 students at the University of Denver. 
The approximately 4,900 undergraduate students come from all fif^y statds and 
sixty-eight foreign countries. Among the Americans, 30% are from Colorado, 
abqut 27% are from the East, about 21% ar| from the Midwest, about 14%. are from 
the- Far West, and about 8% are from the South., The 2,900 graduate students 
represent as wide a range^ of geographic regions as undergraduate students. 
Colorado* student enrollment at the University h^s steadily been increasing. In 
the 1972-73 academic year, 22% of the undergraduate students and 43% of the 
graduate students were from Colorado. Autumn Quarter 1977 registration reveals 
tha^ 37% of the undergraduate students and 59% of the graduate students are from 
Colorado. "Among 'these Colorado students 26% are from the Denver Metropolitan 
area, 15% are from the Western Slope and 59% are from the Eastern Slope. 



CLIENTELE AND -ENTRANCE REQUIREi^ENTS : 



The University aggressively seeks those students who are seriously 
committed to. learning-, scholarship and the moral and ethical use of knowledge. 
In selecting students, *each applicant's acadefnic 'strengths, talents and 
potential for college work are evaloated individually. 

During Fall 1977, 74% of the freshman class represented the Xop two-fifths 
and 33% of the class represent the top 10% of their high schoql graduating 
classes. 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA: Univers-ity of Denver 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE 

Headcount Students 
FaVl Term* 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Male / 

Female . 



Actua^l 1977-78 



7,J53 



Plaafied 1982-83 



' 3, .7 43"; 
4,010' 
4,159 
3,594 



7,800 

3,900 

3790.0. 

4,212 

3,588 



CCHE estimate 
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PROGRAM EMPHASIS 



Degrees Conferred by Institution 
'By Level of Hegis Field (1976-77) 



AA 



B 



M 



D 



Professional 



Social Sciences " 

t 

Fine & Applied Arts 
fi^fblogical Sciences 
Health Professions 
Psychology 
All Other 
Physical Sciences 
English and^Journal ism 
Engineering 
Businesses Commerce 
Education 



18 
7 
2 
2 
9 

11 
\ 1 
» 5 

37 
8 



8 
4 



.5 



41 



.5 



22 
14 



19 
4 

3' 
7 
4 
4 

29 



30 



. ft' 



100 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO- DENVER. (UC-D) 

HIST0RI.G4L BACKGROUND : * \ 

The University of Colorado at Denver (UC-D), one of four campuses of the UC 
system, is an urban non-resid^tial institution located in downtown Denver. 

The evolution of UC-D into an urban university campus spans'a sixty-year 
period. EX(tension programs sponsored by .the University of Colorado at various 
locations in Denver marked its beginning. During the 1960s demand increased for 
univ^ersity level public education in^e metropolitan area and the University 
subsequently organized a center in -Penver to house degree programs in the arts 
and^sciences and 'in certain establ ished 'professions. 

The transition of the center to a separate campus began in 1971-72 when the 
Board of Regents authorized an independent College of Undergraduate Studies in 
Denver. The separate accreditation for UC-D provided appropriate academiS 
^recognition, and an amendment to the state constitution passed in 1972 provided 
a firm legal basis for the campus, whereiyfi it stated that the Univers-ity of 
.Colorado at Denver was declared to be a state institution of higher education. 

, Legislative declaration of section 23-70-101, enacted in 1974, established 
the Auraria Higher Education Center and included UC-D as one of the "constituent 
institutions." ^ ^ . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Current: Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) • • 

Comprehensive Master's Granting Institution 
(Colorado Descriptor) 

XCHE / ■ , ' ,^ 

Plaftfied: Doctoral Granting UrTiversity II (Carnegie^ 
Limited Do^itora.l Granting Institution 
(Colorado Descriptor) 

ROLE TOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

At the baccalaureate level, the University of Colorado - Denver shall 
'Continue to emphasize traditional liberal arts and sciences programs and 
professional programs in engineering, J)usiness, education and music. TKese 
programs^shall increasingly focus on curricula dedicated to artiqulation -with 
post-baccalaureate or professional education. Given this focus and the 
preparation level of its students, there should be a ddscernable difference in 
course emphasis at all undergraduate levels when compared to Metropolitan State 
College. At the undergraduate level, upper division instruction shall continue 
to be emphasized. UC-D shall not engage in General Educational Development 
(GED), adult basic education or basic skills remedial instruction'. 

Within its role as the graduate component of the Auraria Higher Education 
Center, the University's first priority shall contimie to be a broad range of 
master's programs oriented to urban needs. Selected m)ctoral programs oriented 
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ta urban n^eeds (such as the current D*P.A. program in public administration) are 
within the ^scope of UC-D. so\ldng as proposed doctoral programs are unic^ue 
•wit Kin' the State* 

' With a special mandate to me^t the upper division and graduate needs of its 
clienteie in the service region^ 'academic programs may continue to emerg^ and 
expand as such a thrust is required to serve the Denver metropolitan community, 
.Additiona> undergr'aduate professional degree programs are not anticipated. 

While research related to approved programs of the campus is encouraged, it 
is not the primary role of UC-D to enter into extensive and independent. capital 
intensive.xontrac,tual research relationships such as those -carried out by the 
States* major research universities. The major research universities are en- 
couraged, however, to utilize UC-D's expertise in conducting research projects. 

Undergraduate /Offerings shall continue' to be restricted te^ the- Aur^ria 
Campus. However, consistent with the Outreach program guidelines set ^rth 
elsewhere in this plan, UC-D graduate offerings should be extended to the entire 
four-county Denver area. 

SERVICE AREA : 

UC-D serves the needs of persons who live or work in the four-county Denver 
Metropolitan area. For certain unique professional programs (e.g , 
environmental design and public affairs) the service area Is the entire State. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS ; 

The institution shall serve students of high ability with proven academic 
records. During the planning period the University shall raise its entrance and 
admission requirements for entering freshmen and transfer students to a level 
which is comparable to the University of Colorado-Boulder. 

In line with its dedication to the commuter student and working student, 
the University shall continue to offer year-round and, evening programs. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis 

The University of Colorado - Denver confers degrees at three levels: 67% 
of the degrees conferred in 1976-77 were baccalaureate, 11% were master's 
degrees, with the percent of doctorates that year being less than one f)ercent. 
Among institutions of higher education state-wide, UC-D awards 4,5%' of the' 
baccalaureate degrees, and 6.4% of the master's degrees. 

A profile of subject field areas in which degrees 'were awarded in 1976 
is presented below, v * 
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Degrees Conferred by Institution, 
by Level by HEGIS Field . ^ 



\^ . . ^ r - ' • 


AA * B 


M 


■• , D Prof. 


Social Sciences 


17^ 


'10% 




Firte and Applied Arts 


6 






Biolo'gical Sciences 


•I 8 ^ 


1 - 


• 100% 


Health Professions 


• 


1 




Psychology 


8 


3 




Al 1 Other ^ 


U 


32 


I 


Physical Sciences 


3» 




English & Journal ism 


5 


1 


4 


Engineering 


13 


4 




Businelss and Commerce 
(Management) 


21 


15 




Education " 


8 


33 




{ . . . . . 

TOTAL 


10^ 


k — 

100% - 


100% 



• Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 

Degree Program v V. 

Music and Media 
Population Dynamics 

Unique Graduate Degree Programs - 

.Degree Program 

Public Administration * 
Urban Affiars 
Urban Design^^ 

Urban and Regional Planning - 

Community Development 
Environmental Science 
Architecture 
Landscape Archi t^pcture 
Master of Humanities 

Noted Centers and Institutes 



Degree 



5 



Degree 

D.P.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 

M.A. 
M.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 



Institute for Advanced Urban Studies (lAUS) - The Institute for Advanced Urban 
Studies was created in 1975 to foster research activitjes related to public 
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policy and urban and regional, problems. Groups ^Of faculty, students and 
community participants address problems in land use\ urban growth, municipal 
delivery systeins, transportation and other areas related to, ^public policy. 
UCD^s existing research cer^ters have been integrated into the structure of lAUS 
as const itutent p^rts* These include the Center for New Towns, the Center for 
Urban Trans port at ion* St ifdies, and the Center for Public and Urban Affairs. In 
addition, an applied sociological research team is part. of lAUS. 

' ■■• ■ • i 



I. 

ft 

/ 

X 
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INStlTUTIOt^AL DATA : - ' (University of tolorado-Denver) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



^' ENROLLMENT PROFILE: (Resident Instruction). 



Full-Time-Equiyalent (FTE) 
Academic Year 
Summer 
Eiscal .Year 

Headcoynt (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
gvnnmer Term 



4,567 
616 
5,183 



7,958 
■3,841 



4,660 
625 
5,285 



8,850 
3,875 



Projected 
1982--83 



5,36? 

640"- 
6,000 



9,840 
3,970 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



- Ratios 



Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr . FTE 



Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 



Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT - , 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/'Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 or. hrs.) 
Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

edian Age Range 



1.74 
1.54 

45% 
35 
14 
6 

31% ' 
31 

21 f 



17 

92% 
8 

12%** 
88 

54% 
46 

48% 
52 



25-29 



1.85 
1.64 

45% 
33 
20 
2 



31% 
30. 

-22 

17 

92% 

B, 

13% 
87 

53% 
47 

50% 

'50 



25-29 



1.84 
1 . 64 

42% • 
35 
20 
3 

29% 

30 

23 

18 

93% 
7 

I 

15% 
85 

5^2%' 
48 

51% 
49 



25 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections 
** Data incomplete on 2,736 student^ regarding civil rights categories. 
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' " ■ UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN. COLORADO (UNO ' ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' '" • " " • ' 

When the Union CoJ'dny ^O^ter to become the City pf Greeley) was eighteen 
ygars .old^ -wSi movemen^y^is begun to- establish, a nofmal school to supply teachers 
for the State. ThlMp|/ establishing the State Normal School was signed in 1889 
and classes started In 1911, the Colorado Legislature changed the name 

to Colorado "State teachers College; in/1935; to Colorado State College of 
Education; in 1957, ^touolorado State College, "and in '1970 to University of 
Northern Colorado, Master's level work was first offered jn 1913- and doctoral 
work in 1929. Section 23-4a-:100, c:r.S. -1973 provides: " 

A. state university is established at or near the city of Greeley, in the 
County of Weld and State of Colorado, the purpose of which shall be 
' instruction in the science and art of teaching, with the aid of a, suitable 
practice department, and such branches of knowledge as shall qualify 
teachers for their professions;... 

The University, paralleling changes in similar institutions across the 
Country^ experienced dramatic growth i.n enrc^llments and^ expansion of program^ 
through the 60s and became a multi-purpose institi^tion. Internal reorganization 
led to thei strengthening of the core disciplines of the arts and sciences ,(1966) 
both at the baccalaureate and master's, level, and the development of 
professional degree programs. 

UNC has played a leading role in the development of continuing education in 
the State and has pioneered in the development of external degree programs both 
inside and outside of Colorado. 

UNC has evolved from a small, frontier normal Mhool to a broad-^ased 
University at the undergraduat'e and master's lev^l, with a national reputation 
for its^ education doctoral pr/)grams and its ^le^idership in educational 
innovation. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ^ 



Current: Doctoral Granting University I (Carnegie) ^ 

^ Limited Doctoral Granting Institution (Colorado Descriptor) 
CCHE - , ^ ' 

Planned: Doctoral Granting University I (Carnegie?^ 
' Limited Doctoral Granting Institution 
(Colorado Descriptor) • « 



■ ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) * 

'The University of Northern Colorado shall continue to. fulfill the under- 
graduate role of a comprehensive, multi-purposp institution wi^h a broad range 
of programs in the arts and sciences, performing arts, business, and health 
relat^ed and other ser'vice-oriented prof essiqnsX^ Emphasis, in terms 6f the 
laj^gest single group of students, shall continue to be on the pre^arat.i^on of 
teachers and other educational personnel for,all levels: pre-school , through 

* ^ 4-- 
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coljege and ijniversky. AM of the institution's undergraduate programs shall 
^ntinue to be f\^eavily rooted in the liberal ^arts. UNC sh'a.ll not offer courses 
in/A.B,E., G.E.Dv^nd basic skills remedial instruction. At the master's level, 
Ulf^ shall continue its current broad base of^ graduate programs, placing 
particular '^emphasis on the preparation of those engaged in teachi^ng, 
professional educators, , educational ©administrattve personnel and edutational 
specialists. In .addition, the advanced graduate offerings relating to, the 
preparation of college teachers and administrators* shall continue utilizing the 
specialist, doctorate of arts, doctorate of education and limited doctorate of 
philosophy prograjns in education. ^ ^ ^ tS: ^ 

Additional graduate programs iR e(tL|catTon or in the preparation of teaching 
professionals in a discipline will te considere4, but^ any other graduate 
programs will be limited to cooperative jbnes with other instrtutTons. 

Comprehensive research in education. and feTated fields shyflTll continue and 
increase. UNC is. encouraged to takfe a lea^dership role in the |&velopment of new 
knowledge and techniques rje]-ated to education at all levels. , Research related 
to doctoral programs offer^^ed is enco^iraged. Except for educationally related 
research, it is not a - primary pole of^^UNC. to enter into exterjsive and 
independent capital intensive contractual research relationships sudf\ as those 
carried out by the State's major research universities. " '< 

.the University, through its Center for, Non-Tr.adi tional and Outreach 
Education, sha,ll continue to offer* consistent with CCHE Outreach policies, 
credit and non-credit life-Jong lewning experiences both' through courses and 
external degree programs designed ,u> meet special needs of citizens. 

* * 1^ 

SERVICE AREA: . " ■ ^ ' ' 

The University of Northern Colorado vs a state-wide institution. In its 
specialized Jeducatjon programs, UNC is' /.considered to' i)e^ a national, 
international and interstate regional resource. ^Consequently, UNC is 
encouraged to serve aS- a regional and national resource" and to share those 
programs in 'professional education for whitb^nt has a national reputation. All 
other programs offered outside the State will continue to be phased t)ut. 

<:LIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS ; , » ^ 

""^ ^ > . • . ^ ^ 

The University shall continue to serve^.students of^hig^ a'tility with proven 
academic records. Ent^r'ing freshrit^la^students shall^rafik in the upper half of 
the high school class Or possess csiompdrable qualif >c:ation$. 

PROGR'AM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : . ^ . 

Program Emphasis ^ ^ ^ 

The University of NortherrwCol orado confers degrees "at* three levels: 51% 
of the degrees conferred in 1976-77 weris. baccalaureate^ degrees, 45% were 
master's degrees, and 4% were doctoral* dpg^^^s. A-^or purposes of HEGIS 
categorization the E.D.S. is included with m^t^er's degrees). Among 

0 ' 
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institutions of higher/ education state-wide, UNC awarded^ 13,3* of the 
baccalaureate degrees, 34, 556 o/ the master's degrees, and Z^M of t>he doctoral 
degrees • 

4 • 

A profile of broad HEGIS .subject fiel.d areas in which degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 i,s, presented below. 





AA BA/BS 


MA/MS 


Phd/EdD , 


Social ^Sciences & 


7% 


' 13% 


1% 

f 


Fine and Applied Arts 


5 




, 1 . 


Biologiqal Sciences 


2 


• 1 


2 


Health -Professions ,' 


7 






Psycboiogy 


3 


Tf ■ 


13 


All. Other 


6 


6 




Physical Sciences 


3 






English, and Journalism 


7 






Engineering 






I 


Business and Commerce 
(Management) 


18 


10 




Education 


42 


48 


62 . 


TOTAL 


100%' 


100% 


■ 100%. 
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Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 
Degree Program ^ 

Junior High Science \. ' * 

Middle School Education 
Mathematics Educ.ation 

Vocational Teacher E9ucation - Health Occupations 
Dietetics 

Interdisciplinary Studies 
Gerontology 

•Educational Chang^j and Develo^ept 
"Musical Theatre 
Special Education > . 

Accoustically Handicapped 

Audiology w 

Visually Handicapped . \ 



Degree 

BA 

BA 

BA 

BA 

BA ' 

BS 

BS 

BA 

BA 
BA 
BA ■ 



lis. 
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Unique Graduate Degree Programs 



-Degree Program ^ . Degree 

Business- Teacher Education . M, Ed,S. & Ed,D, 

College Student Personnel Work Ph.D. 

Curriculum and Instruction Ed.D. 

Elementary Education: Early Childhood Education Ed.D. 

Elementary Education: Bilingual/BicuUurg MA 

Eng\lsh Education Ed.D. 

Healfh Education MA 

Mathematics Education Ed.D; 

Psychology, Guidance and' Counseling Ed.D. 

Counseling Ed.D. 

Counseling Psychology Ed.D. 

Counselor Education. , Ed.D^ 

Guidance Adminfstration , Ed.D. ^ 

Pupil Personnel , ' Ed.D. 

Science Education ^ Ed.D. 

Rehabilitation Counseling , Ed.D. 

Educational Change and Develophient Ed.D. 

Gerontology • " - ^MS' 

Health and Physical Education * Ed.D. 

Industrial Arts Ed.D. 

Doctor of Arts ^ DA 

^ Biological Sciences , , DA 

Chemistry DA' 

Geography ^ ' PA ^ 

' History . DA . 

Mathemkics . DA 

Music ^ y 'DA 

Special Education , . mA & Ed.D. 

Audiology , MA 

Speech Pathology MA • ' 

Teaching Accoustically Handicapped MA 

Teaching Physically Handicapped ' MA 

Teaching Socially and Emotionally Handicapped MA ' 

Learning Disabilities , MA 

' Multi -Handicapped - , ' MA ^ 

Special Education . ' • E^.D. 

Special Education Administration Ed.D. 

SpeciaU'Education Universit;y Teaching Ed.D. 



nstit^e 



Noted Centers and Institutes 

Unique to UNC iS its School for Education Change and Development .(SECD) 
with individual student-designed programs at all levels. ^Also, UNC's external 
degree programs offered by the Center for Special and Adv.anced Programs is 
unique. 
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Educational Planning Service »- . ' . 

Created, in 1958 by the^Trus'tees of the College, the University of Northern 
Colorado Education Planiiing Service (EPS) provides consulting services to, 
educational agencies, practicum experiences for graduate students in 
educational administration, and financial assistance for doctoral students. It 
alsQ giveS'the educational administration faculty ^ constant contact with^ 
educational environments external to the University. EPS has bfferecr contracted/ 
consultant services for State Departments of Education, public^and private 
elementary and ^secondSV-y schools, the Colorado Commission on Higher ^cation, 
•four-year colleges and universities, and community colleges. These wisultant 
activities include faci lity planning, administrative organizational staffing 
studied, development of accountability programs, executive services, curriculum 
planning and development and staff development programs. 

Colorado State Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges ^and 
Schools \ ^ 

— ^ * - 

The Colorado State Committee moved from Boulder, Colorado to the University 
of Northern Colorado Campus in 1976. The office has' two main functions. The 
first is the accreditation of Colorado major schools, pfimari ly elementary, 
secondary and occupational schools. The second is to provicte* guidance and 
assistance to major schools in improving academic quality through a process of 
self-study and site visits by a team of Colorado educators functioning in a 
resource capacity. 

Kephart Memorial Child Study Center 

The Center was originally the Glenhaven Achievement* Center located in Fort 
Collins, Colorado. In 1973 the center moved to the University of Northern 
Colorado Campus. The name was then changed to the Kephart Memorial Child Study 
Center. Under the direction of the School' of Special Educatio^t^ and 
Rehabilitation, the Center provides multi-faceted diagnostic services for 
children having academic difficulties. As a result oflthe diagnostic testing, 
an educational program appropriate to a child's needs and level of functioning 
is, developed. The Center also provides practical experience under the 
supervision of the staff for graduate stttilents'in special educatjdn. 

Community-wide Program in Geriatric Aural Rehabilitation 

. In 1970 the University of Colorado*s Department Communication Disorders 
developed t4ve first cormiuni ty-wi de program in geriatric aural rehabilitation in 
the United States. The program invalves hearing assessment and .aural 
rehabilitation for elderly persons in the area. As a result of several federal 
grants, all health care facilities in the Greeley area possess complete 
audiology clinics, and aural rehabilitation services such as speech reading and 
personal and family counselin§,are provided^for those elderly persons identified 
as hearing impaired. The progipam ^so offers inservice training for 
professional persons working with the, elderly-. 





seum ' ' r 

— ' ♦ 

The Teaching Museum wa6 ^'e^tabl ished to provide a hands-on experience for 
elementary, secondary jind college students and the general public with the, 
cultural heritage of thg American Indians^ other ethnic groups find settlement of 
the region. The museum provides college students with an opportunity to get 
experience working with children and witif cultural materials,' 

Jhe- Bishop-lghr Laboratory School ^ ' ' 

y TheJ^boratory Schbal -was established in Janua1^i^t§9? to provide clinica^l 
-and training experiences 'yor students preparing forjcareers in teaching and 
related professions Sn education. Approximately ^r200 teacher education, 
students are served each year. This school includes K-12 and^special education 
classes for 550 students annually, 

The Bureau of Business and Public Research 

The Bureau *^primary mission is to provide research and^ consi{i1 tanT* servh'ces 
,to busine*ss and government organizations. * It has, been off icval Ij/^^^ by, 
I the li,S.. Depar^ent of Commerce as. a Census Summary Tape Processing Center .arid 
has assumed responsibility for establishing and coordinating the development of 
^a regional planning data ^depo^itory. for the' Northern Colorado area. 

Bureau* of Research • Services * ' - ' 

Research and ^nsultive - service|^re' proyided^'to the University's 
-individual faculty members, ^doctoral studenjifirf public sfenools and other 
educational organizations* Services include ai-d in prep^rina statistical 
design, draft\»g of ^)roposals for research fmfjd^^and grants,* di5emmiJ^ation^of 
Vesean^ reports and ai*d in other phases of research -and development. 
-University and pltblic school organizations are assisted in planning test, 
programs, large s^ale research projec^ /innovative projects and^ program 




evaluation. 
The Rea^g Center 

Established in the 1930s, the Reading Center hasdthree main purposes, The^ 
first is to Drepare teachers of -treading at the graduate^'and undergraduate level 
and speciali5*« in-H^eading. Second, th^enter provides services to persons 
(Kindergarten-Adult) who fTave reading difficulties or who wish to' improve their 
reading sk-illj. The Center ajso condt/cts research -in the area of reading and 
disseminates the-4:iS5Ul ts of this research" t^i>^hers. The University of Northern 
Colorado Reading Center is ranke(^ in the t^ ten of such centers in the United 
States-. • . ^ \ ^ . 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA; (Uni\^ersity of Northern Colorado) 



^Actual 
1976-77 

I 

"^"ENROLLMENT PROFILE: -(Resident Instruction) 

'/ 

Full-Tlme-Equivalent (FTE) 

Academic Year . 10,317 

Slimmer Term * 1,A62 

Eiscal Year 11,779 

Headcount (HDCT) Students " * 

Fall Term 10,965 
Sumner Term 5,751 



Planned 
1979-79 



10,395 
1,375 
11,770 



11,106 
5,634 



Projected 
1982-83 



10,425** 

1,375 
11,800 



11,106 
5,63A 



Institutionally Prpvided Data*i 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr . 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad . II FTE 



FTE 
FTE 



Lower Divi-sion HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT^ 
Grad. I HDCT ( 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/ Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 

Full Time 0{- cr. hrs.) 



Vocatlonal/Ofccu. (C.C. 
General Education (C.C. 

Median Age Range 



only) 
onl|) 



1.06 
.93 



.06 
.94 



Not Available 



.06 
.94 



52% 


52% 


46% 


35 


35 


40 


9 




10 


4 " 


4 


4 


46% 


46% 


45% 


37 


37 


38 ^ 


13 . 


13 


12" 


3 


3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


82% 


85% 


90% 


18 


15 


10 


7% 


9% 


10% 


93 




90 


42% 


^ 42% 


43%- 


58 


" 58 


57 


6% 


8% 


11% 


94 


92 


89 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
'corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections. 
** Assumes increasing the academic year enrollment limit from 10,120 to 
10,425 FTE in keeping with a planning goal of 12,000 annual FTE. 
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COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES (CSM) 



HISTORICAL .BACKGr6unD : 

The Colorado School of Mines was founded by the Episcopal Bishop and 
accepted as a Colorado Territorial school in 1874. Since its inception CSM has 
been intimately dedicated to the mining' industry. Enabling legislation directs - 
that the institution is "responsible for the furnishing of such instruction as 
is provided for in like technical schools of high grade." 

The Colorado Energy Research Institute was established by the Colorado 
Legislature at the Colorado School of Mines through Senate Bill #50 in Junej 
1974, to serve the State as a coordinating agency for the promotion of both 
technological and policy-related research and education in all areas related to 
iFTergy. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Current: School .of Engineering and Technology (Carnegie) 

Special Purpose Research University and Doctoral Granting Institution 
— School of Engineering and Technology (Colorado Descriptor) 

CCHE 

Planned: School of Engineering and Technology (Carnegie) 

Special Purpose Research l^iTiversity and Doctoral Granting Institution 
School of Engineering anoTechnology 
(Colorado Descriptor) 

* ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

Tt^e Colorado School of Mines shall continue to serve its special role as an 
institution dedicated to the mineral resources industry. CSM shall provide 
undergraduate programs of instruction in the applied earth sciences, and 
programs in chemical and petroleum, geological, metallurigical and mining 
engineering. Instruction in the liberal arts and sciences^shal 1 continue to the 
extent that the activity is necessary in support of the basic role of the 
institution; no broadening of degree programs into" the arts and sciences should 
be pursued. The institution shall not engage in GED, adult basic education or 
basic skills reme,dial instruction. ^ 

The Colorado School of Mines shall continue to develop graduate pregrams in 
engineering as appropriate to the mineral resources industry. j:areful 
coordination with CSU and UC-B, shall continue in engineering instructional 
programs. 

In its major areas of expertise, it is expected th^t the school will 
continue to engage in sponsored research programs. 

The Colorado School of Mines should remain basically a full-time resident 
campus. _ ^ 

SERVICE AREA : 

Colorado School of Mines is a national and international resource. 
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CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : . ' • 

CSM shall continue *to enroll students who have demonstrated a capacity to 
do classroom and laboratory work at the institution. This meaos entering 
freshman shall continue to rank in the upper third of the high school class, or 
PQSsess comparable qualifications. With its orientation, the institution will 
admit sizeable numbers of non-resident students. 

y. PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program EmphasTs ' . - 

The Colorado Sthool of Mines confers degrees at three levels: JZ% of the 
degrees conferred Jn 1976-7i were baccalaureate jdec|rees, .J2%_ were master's 
' degrees, and 6% were doctoral degrees. Among institutions of higher education 
state-wide, Colorado School of Mines awarded of the baccalaureate .degrees, 
1.6% of the master's degrees, and 3.4% of the doctoral degrees/ 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degrees were awarded 
in L976-77 is presented below: 



AA 



BA/BS 



MA/MS 



PhD/EdD 



Social Sciences 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Biological Sciences 

Health^ Professions 

Psychology 

All Other 

Physical Sciences ' 
English and Journal ism- 
Engineering 

Business and Commerce 
(Management) 

Education 



100 



36% 



43 



21 



50% 



38 



12 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



100% 



Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 

Degree Program . Degree 

Chemical and Petroleum^Ref ining Engineering ' B.S. 
Geological Engineering - B.S. 
Geophysical Engineering ■ B.S. ''^''^ 
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Mining Engineering 

Mineral Engineering Chemistry 

Mineral /Engineering Mathemati cs^ 

Mineral Engineering Physics 

•» 

Unique Graduate Degree ProgVams 

Degree - ' 
Program (Specialty) 



Mineral Economics 

Chemical and Petroleum-Refining Engineering 

Engineer of Mines 
Geological Engineer 

Geophysical Engineer 
Geophysical* Engineering* 

Metallurgical Engineer 

Metallurgical and/or Mining Engineering 

Petroleum Engineer 
(Engineering, Production) 

Geophysics. 

Geochemistry 

Metal lurgy 



B.S. 

B.s: 

B.S. 
B.S. 



Degree 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
^h.D. 

T^.S. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S 

M.S.' 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 



M, 
Ph. 
M, 



M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 

M.S. 
Ph.D. 



Note:. The Colorado School of Mines also .offers^ a number - of un.ique 
interdisciplinary graduate degrees- in chemistry, mathematics and physics 
in combination with-Studies in any of the School's mineral" engineering 
departments . v 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA: (Colorado School of Mines) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
4978-79 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: (Resident Instruction) 



Full-Time-Equivaleni: (FTE) 
Academic Year 
Summer Term ■ * . 
Fiscal Year 

•) 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



2,411 
212 
2,623 



2,373 
1,110 



2,709 
224 
2,933 



2,646 
1,167 



Projected 
1982--83 



3,072^ 
228* 
3,300 



3,000 
1,170 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr. FTE' 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad^IIFTE 

* Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad.\l HDCT ^ 
.Grad/IIHDCT* 
Non--Degree/ Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
-female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) > 
Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range 



.98 
.90 



.98 

,90 



.98 
.90 



-48% 


- 48% 


48% 


38 


38 


38 


10 


^ 10 


10 


4 


4 


4 


40X 


35% 


41% 


38 


44 


38 


13 


12 


12 


5 


5 


5 


A 




4 


69% 


70% 


71% 


31 


30 


29 


3% 


3% 


3% 


97 


97 


97 


89% 


• 87% 


85% 


11 


13 


. 15 


9% 


9% . 


9% 


9J1 


91 


91 








-24 • 


21-24 


21-24 



* In the development .of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
cotroborate the accuracy of current-data nor, to concur in the projections. 
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UNIVERSITY of" COLORADO MEDICAL CENTER (UCMC) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



The University of Colorado Medical Center came into existence in 1924 at 
Ninth Avenue an'd Colorado Boulevacd in Denver with the relocation of the School 
of Medicine, begun in 1883, and the School , of Nursing, begun in 1898, to the site 
where the 150-bed Colorado (Seneral Hospital and the 78^bed Cblor^do Psychopathic 
Hospital had just been built. Since then, UCMC has continued to develop as a 
leading, multi-disciplinary academic health sciences center and is the only such 
center in the State. UCMC currently consists* of schools of Medicine, Nursing 
and Dentistry, Colorado General and Colorado Psychiatric hospitals, and Central 
Services and Administration. 

JNSIITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Qurrent: Professional Schoofs aQJ Oth^r Specialized Institutions-- 
Medical Schools and Me'mcal Centers (Carnegie) 
Special Purpose ResearcRyand Doctoral Granting Institutions-- 
Medical Centers and Schools (Colo. Descriptor) 

ctHE r. 

Planned: Professional Schools and Other Specialized Institutions-- 
Medical ^Schools and Medical Centers (Carnegie) 
Special Purpose Research and Doctoral GrantiVig Institutions-- 
Medical Centers and Schools (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

UCMC shall continue to improve health, especially the health of residents 
of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region. UCMC shall educate and train health 
m-anpower, deliver health care, conduct research in the health sciences ^nd 
liealth care delivery, and participate in ex/ternal affairs, including its role as 
a major component in Colorado's health c^e delivery system. 

UCMC shall offer programs for the undergraduate, ""graduate and post- 
graduate education and training of professional health manpower, incliraing 
physicians, dentists, nurses and allied health personnel, and for the continuing 
education of practicing health professionals in the State and 'the nation. 
l/CMC*s educational and research programs shall reflect a balanced integpaMon^f , 
the basic and clinical sciences, individual and comnunity. health problems, and 
curative and preventive health practices. UCMC*s educational offerings shall be 
concentrated in the upper division undergraduate level and beyond, and oriented 
toward preparing individuals for specific occupations or professions in the 
health field, while at the same time maintaining the breadth of a high quality 
comprehensive academic health sciences center. UCMC shall advance human, health 
knowledge through ^basic and applied research and shall function as the major 
human he^altfi-related research base in the State. 
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UCMC shall directly. .provide Health care to patients at Colorado General 
Hospital, Colorado Psydhiatrip Hospital, Children's Diagnostic Center and the 
Dental Clinic. Color.ado Seneral Hospital has a state nrandate to provide health 
care to Colorado resi dents* who are financially unable to secure suQh hospital 
care alsewhere. The healtli care services shall be comprehensive and iffclude 
primary care,, s^onddry care and tertiary car-e^^- Ihe iiealthxane-5er„V-ices_shall 
'^also be a base for UCMC's H:eaching and research activities. UCMC shall provide 
'health care throughout the State through affiliated programs aad consultations 
with other health providers. UCMC shall continue to lead and participate in 
secondary and t6^tiary health care. 

The setting for these educational programs requires broad-based general 
hospitals with, adequate patients to assure sttfdent training in primary, 
secondary and tertiary care. These hospitals and their faculty serve as unique 
centers of expertise and sources of referral for health practitioners throughout 
the region. UCMC also serves as a unique educational resource to assist health 
professionals in fulfiVling their ibgal requirements for participation in 
continuing education activities. 

UCMC shall continue to seek information from professionals and the public 
about the needs for health programs, to provide information about its 
activities, and to communicate with numerous constituencies. ' 

SERVICE AREA : * ^ ' 

Through its programs, UCMC serves as a comprehensive health resource for 
the State and plays an important role in the larger health and educational 
systems of the State, the Rocky Mountai^n region and the nation. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS : 

\ Medical Center students demonstrate a very high .level of academic 
potential, leadership outside the classroom in the coninunity, and a diversity of 
interests and talents in academic and non-academic areas. With the exceptiorf^f 
graduate sfudents, most students at the Medical Center are under xhe age of 
thirty. Students represent every socio-economic level and approximately 60% of 
the students receive some type of financial aid. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND. UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis ' 

The University of Colorado Medical Center* confers degrees at four levels: 
39% of the degrees conferred ia 1976-77' were baccalaureate, 27% ^ere master's 
degrees, 32%- were first professional degrees, and 2% were doctoral degrees. 
Among institutions of higher education state-wide, the UCMC awarded in 1976-77 
1.2% 'Of the baccalaureate degrees, 2.5% of the master's degrees, 21.1% of the 
first professional degrees, and l'.4% of the doi^^ral degrees. ^ 
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A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below. ^ ^ ' 

AAA B M D / Prof^. 



-r 



-SocfarV-Sci-enc^- — — - — — — 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Bio-logical Sciences 8% 895^ 

Health Professions 100% 92 11 100% 

Psychology 
All Other 
Physical Sciences 

English and ^Journalism J 

Engineening^ 

Businessxand Commerce 
(Management) 

•Education 



> 



TOTAL ' 1005S 10051^ im 1005S 



Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 
Degree/Program 

^ Specialty Degree 

« 

^Child Health Associate . B 

Dental Hygiene ' B 

Medical Science ' B 

Opthamology B 

Pediatric Associate B 

Physical therapy . ' ' B 

Anesthesiology M 

Biometrics M,D 

Biophysics and Genetics ^ M 

Child Health Associate ' M 

Dent^ Surgery ^ ^ D 

Health Administration " * * M 

Laboratory Medicine M 

Medicine , M,D 

Neurology M 

Neurosurgery M 

Nursing M 

Obstetrics and Gynecology ' ^ M > 

Opthamology " M 

Orthopedics , 



otolaryngology 

Pediatric LaboVatory Medicine 
(Approved but not offered) 
•Pediatrics J. ' ^ 

Pharmacology 

Physical Medicine ^. . ^ ^ 



Physical Therapy 
Preventive Medicine 
Psychiatry 
Radiology 

Surgery 4^ 

Noted Centers and Institutes 

-Belle Bonfils Memorilfl Blood Center 
-Eleanor Roosevelt Institute 
-John F. Kennedy Child Development'' Center 
-Webl> Waring Lung Institute / * 
-Health Services Research Centijrs: Developirtg^ 
-Eye Institute: Developing 



-Child Diabetes Institute: Developing 



r I 



r 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA: (l^lverslty of Colorado-MediGal Center) 



Actual 
197^-77 



Planned 
1978-79. 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: (Resident InstrucJloh) 



Projected 
1982-83 • 



Foll-Time-Equivalen t (FTE) 
Academic Year 
Suimner Term. 
Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 

Summer Term ^\ 



\ 



1,287 



•1,430 
605 



1,424 



1,604' 
678 



1,500 



1,620 
'700 



InstitutioTtally Provided 6ata* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 
FaH HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Loiter Division FTE 

U^er Division FTP 

Grad, I FTf: 

Grad, II FTE (fi.D.S.) 

Professional FTE (M.D.) 
f 

Lower. Division HDCT 

Upper Divisiofi HDCT 

Professional 

8rad.^ (Includes Nursing) 

Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident • 
Non-Residen t" 

>linority 
■* Non-Minority 

Male I 
Female 

Part Time C0*-6 cr. hrs,) 

Full Tim6 (7~ cr. hrSj^) 

Average Age-FresKmen M^,D, 



V' 



1.11 


1.12 


. l.C 


3i3% 


35% 


• 38% 


13 ■ 


14 


' 16 ' 


7 , 


7 


'5 


hi 


44, 


' 41 


33%- 


34% 


36% 


42 


^1 


39 


24 ~. 


- 24 


24 


' \ 


1 


1 


83% 


84% 


. 85% 


17 


16 


15 


13% 


, 'l4% ' 


15% 


87 


86 


85 


44% • 


-44% 


44%' 


56 


- 56 


56 


6% •• 


6%~ 


> 6% 


94 


r 94 


94 


23 


'■ ■ .23 


24 



* In th^ development of this plan, the CCHE has npt'Tiad'an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data not to concur in the projections 
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Master's Granting Institutions 



This section Includes role statements for that sector of institutions which 
win offer , baccal aureate and master's degree programs during the planning 
period. Role statements for the following institutions are provided: 

Comprertepsive Master's Granting Institutions '^fColorado Descriptor) 

Ad«ms State College 

University of Colorado^- Colorado Springs • 
Western state College 

Limited Master 's' Granting Institutions (Colorado Descriptor) 

University of Southern Co1i5rado ^ y 

Special Purpose Master's Granting Institutions (Colorado Descriptor) 

^ No institutions in this category during the planning period. 

The master ' s granting institutions are gen.eral 1y comprehensive 

baccalaureate level institutions with master's degree programs in those 

departments in which the institutions have unique strengths or serve unique 
clientele. " . * 

The colleges and universities in this category are "teaching 
institutions." Faculty members are primarily dedicated to teaching rather than 
the teaching and research responsibilities of faculty in the doctoral granting 
institutions. Furthermore, faulty arfe '^rewarded" for their teaching 
performance; there is little pressure^ on them to publish. ^ 

The campuses in this sector are exacted to provide "spot deficiency" 
remedial instruction. Howe.ver, General Education Development (GED) preparation 
and adult basic education are not included in their roles unless community 
colleges or area vocational schX)ols do not exist Jn the area. 

The master's' granting institutions engage in only limited contract 
(sponsored) -research. The primary research efforts of the State should be 
focused in the research universities, ^ ^ 

Students who matriculate at the freshmen level^in these institutions 
possess the high school diploma or equivalent^ (GED). Enrollments at the 
master's granting institutions are not "cappedr^-^^thus, these campuses take all 
students who meet the en1;rance requirements. The two-year institutions provide 
many transfers to thesei campuses. Master's institutions are encouraged to 
engage in special student programming such as educational opportunity for the 
disadvafitaged; however, in general these institutions shall .not engage in other 
than "spot def iciency"^remedi al instruction. \ 

The master 's granting i nsti tut ions tend to have state regi onal service 
areas. Most have develofiied substantial programs of extension crediy courses^ 
off-campus. With federal assistance fx^r 'continuing education and community* 
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service (Title I, Higher Education Act of 196?), these colleges have worked with 
community groups in the identification and solution of community problems. 
Through coordination with CCHE and particularly within the region in'which th.ey 
are located, the institutions will be encouraged and aided in the development of 
off -campus education services • ^ ' ' 



Finally, because* they are smaller campuses, ^WBfents tend to be better 
knowr^to faculty and tend to receive more personal attentio/i than will be 
afforded the undergraduate student at doctoral granting institutions. Many 
students select these institutions for that reason. 



c 
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ADAMS STATE COLLEGE (ASC) 



i 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : • 

Adams State College originated as a county normal school. In 1921, the 
Colorado General Assembly changed its status to a state college, and 
additionally provided that: * . 

^ ( 

. . . the purpose of which shall be instruction in -the science and art of 
teaching and in such branches of knowledge as shall qualify teachers for^ 
their profession. . . 

No single ^community college exists in the geographic area served by ASC^ and it 
has developed community college courses in cooperation with the Jrea vocational 
^school at Monte Vista. ^ _ . . 

Adams State College is included in the institutions covered by sub-section 
(1) of 23-50-101, C.R.S. 1973, which was amended by legislation, enacted in 1977 
to provide service for resource sharing through power jgiven to the Trustees of 
ttie State Colleges and'^Upi versUy Consortium. ^ ^/ 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 



Current: Comprehensi Y,e University and College I (Carneqie) 

Compreher^sivB^Master 's Granting Institution (with selected two-year 
programs) (Colorado Descriptor) 

CCHE ^ ' ^ 

Planned: Comprehensive University and CollegeJ (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Master's Granting Institution ( with selected two-year 
programs) (Colorado Descriptor) . ' 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

Adams State College shall continue to perform the role of a multi-purpose^ 
institution based upon the liberal arts and scfencje^, with programs in teacher' 
education, business, intercul tural education, pjaranjledical education and other 
fields. These curricula merge with interdi visional studies in such fields as 
Mexican -American affairs, selected studies, and certain Associate of Arts 
degrees in academic divisions of the College. In this latter instance. It is 
recognized that less than ^ four-year ^Ji^rees arje more appropriately, the 
responsibility of the cdmmunity colVeges. However, as no conmunity college 
•currently exists in the immediate geographical area, it is appropriate for Adams 
State College, in cooperation with* the State Board for Comndunity Colleges ^nd 
Occupational Education (SBCCOE) and the area vocational school, to respond to 
this acknowledged community need, including a full range of remedial programs. 

During the planning,period the institution should explore potential ne^ 
areas of emphasis which will, enhance its service to the San Luis Valley 
provide the institution with a measure of uniqueness among institutions of its 
type. Increasing dedication to all areas of rural community development and bi- 
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lingual programs is important. The institution should also explore with CCHE 
the poterj^tial need ftr programs in agri»-business and agricultural economics. 

ASC shall continue to offer selected graduate programs at the master's 
level in teacher education and the liberal arts and sciences*. Furthermore, the 
institutions teacher re-certification program shall continue to be a priority. 



SERVICE AREA: 



Adams State Cojlege draws ^students, from throl^ghout the State and 
particular resource \o the San Luis Valley and south'central Colorado. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

■X > 

Adams State College shall actnit applicfcints who possess a high* sch3o1 
diploma or the equivalent to either the commwnty college' or baccalaureate 
component, depending on the i^Rdividual abi 1 ity*oft1*^ student. Special emphasis 
shall be made to meet the needs of minority students and others withiji the 
geogTTiphic area of Alamosa, the San Lu1s Valley and south central Colorado. - 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Pfogrm Emphasis • 

Adams State College offers degr^s at three levels: in 1976-77 0.5% of ihe 

were master's. 
State College 
' s degree's . 

arded 



IS a. 



degrees conferred were as^sociate, 66%\fere bach'elor's, and 33.5% 
Among the .institutions of higher educa,tion state-wi.de, Adams 



awarded 2.4% of the baccalaureate degrees and '3.6% of the jnaster 



^ A profile of broad HE(iIS subject field areas in which degrees were 
in 1976-i^is presented below:- . - 



AA 



Social Sciences 

Fine and' Applied Arts 

Biological Sciences 

Health Professions 

Psychology 

All Other 

Physical Sciences 

English ajjd Journalism 

Engineering ^ : 

Business ^d Commerce 
(Management) 

Education 



BA/BS 



MA/MS 




100% 



16% 
3 

•6 

6 

1^ 
4 
. 5 

2 

12 
36 



1% 

2- 



22 



71 



TOTAL 



100% 100% 
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Unique Undergraduate Programs 

Degree Program • Degree 

Science ^ , B,S. 

Driver, Traffic and Safety Education B.A. 



Unique Graduate Degree Programs 
Degree Program Degree 
Bilingual Education M.A. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA ;- (Adams State College) 

Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
, 1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE:. (Resident Instruction) 



Full-Time-Equivalent '"(PTE) 
Academic 'Year ' 
Summer Jerm 
Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Students * 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



2,269 
291 
2,560 



2,542 
1,337 



2,146 
304 
2,450 



2,385 
1,320 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. PTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. PTE 

Lower Division PTE 
Upper Division PTE 
Grad. I PTE 

Grad. II PTE — s 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
■Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/ Special HDCT 

Resident \^ 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minor? ty 

Male 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. Ars.)' 

Full Time (7 — cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
Geiretal. Education (C.C. only) 



1.' 



.9S 



56% 
3-5 
9 



47% 
31 
4 

18 

89% 
11 

2'9% 
71 

48% 
52 

20% 
80 



1.11 
"1.03 

54% 

36 

10 



45% 
31 
5 

18 

89% 
11 



9% 



^1 



48% 
52 

20% 
80 



Median Age Range 



3,1-24 



21-24 



2,200 
300 
2,500 



2,456 
1,359 



\1 



1.11 
1.03 



57% 

33 

10 



47% 
30 
5 

18 

''87%* 
13 

32% 
68 

4T)% 
60 

25% 
75 



21-3a 



* In the development of this J)lan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections. 
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UNIVERSITY 9F COLORADO - COLORADO SPRINGS (UC-CS) 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; 

The Extension Division of the University of Colorado began offering courses in 
Colorado Springs in 1925, and in 1962 the Board of "Regents approved the granting 
of resident degrees in Colorado Springs, In 1965, the institution moved to 
permanent facilities Jn the northeast part of the ctty. Enabling legislation, 
in the form of an - amendment to the State Constitution in 1972, declared the 
University of Colorado at Colorado Springs' "to be a state institution of higher 
education." UC-CS is one campus of the University, of .Colorado system. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Cur'rent: Comprehensive University and College. I (Carnegie) - 

Comprehensive Master's Granting Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE ' ^ 
Planned: Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Master's Granting Institution (C9I0. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

At the baccalaureate level, the University of Colorado - Colorado Springs 
shall continue to emphasize a^broad range or, liberal arts and sciences -and its 
approved professional programs in education, engineering and business. 
Existing master's l^vel programs shall be continued. Acl^ditional master's level 
programs may develop as the need for such programs in the service area is 
demonstrated. Doctoral programs will not be approved during the planning 
period. The institution shall not engage in GED, adult basic education or basic 
.skills remedial instruction. 

While research related to approved programs of the campus is encouraged, tt 
is not a primary role of UC-CS to enter into extensive and independent capital 
intensive contractual research relationships such as those carried out by the 
State's major research universities. 

SERVICE AREA : 

The UC-CS service area is the Pikes Peak Region (El Paso, Teller, Park and 
Douglas counties). Including the large populations of' the military, business and 
govetnment. Certain unique programs have a state-wide service region. 

CLyNTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

The institution shall continue to serve students of high ability and proven^ 
academic records. During the planning period, UC-CS shall increase admissions 
standards for. entering freshmen and transfer students to a level comparable to 
those currently in existence at the University of Colorado - Boulder. 

In line with its dedication to the commuter student, the University shall 
continue to offer year-round and evening programs. 
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PROGRAM EMPHA^SIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis . . * ^ 

The University of Colorado-Colorado Springs offers degrees at two levels: 
73% of the degrees conferred in 1976-77 were ' baccalaureate and 27% were 
master's.. Among institutions, of higher education state-wide, the University of 
Colorado-Colorado Springs awSrded 2.1% of the baccalaureate dejgrees and 2.2% of 
the master's degrees. 

'A profile of broad HEGIS subject Tield areas in which degrees were ^SJ^arded 
in 1976-77 is presented* below: 



AA 


BA/BS ■ 


MA/MS 


PhD/EdD 


Social Sciences 


26%. 


6% 




Fine and Appl ied Arts 


4 






Biological Sciences 


8 




• 


neaitn rrotessions 








D c \tf \r\f\'\f\ty\t 

r byLiiu luyy 


1 ? 






All other 


10 


27 




Physical Sciences 


' 1 






English and Journalism 


5 • . 






Engineering 


3 ' - 






Business and Commerce 
(Management) 


20 • 


31 


« 


Education 


11 ( 


36 




TOTAL , ^ 


100% 


100% 


t 

$ 


Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 
Degree. Program 






> 

J. 

Degree - 


Resources ^Syst.ems Engineering 






B..s; • 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA; (University of Colorado-Colorado Springs) 



Actual 
1976-77 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE,: (Resident Instruction) 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected , 
1982-83 



Full-Time-EquivaleUt (PTE) 
Acad«3tniic Year 
Summer Term 
Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



2,360- 

282 
2,642 



3,668 
1,714 



2,665 
335 
3,000 



4,450 
2,030 



3,120' 
380 
3,500 



5,280 
1,900 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr. FTE ' 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

' Lower Division • FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 

Grad.IIFTE / 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCJ^ 
Grad. II HiJCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 

Non-Minrority ^ 

Male 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 

Run Time (7— cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range 



1.55 
1.39 

54% 

33 

13 



39% 

22^ 

10 

28 

87% 
13 

• 9% 
91 

53% 
47 

40% 
60 

25-29 



1 .67 
1 .48 

53% 

32 

15 



38% 

23 

12 

27 

86% 
14 

9% 
91 

51% 
49 

'40% 
60 



25-29 



1.68 
1.50 

52% 

32 

16 



37% 

24 

13 

26 

55% 
15 • 

ri% 

89 

50% 
50 

40% 
60 



25-29 



( 



* In the developmint of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections, 
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WESTERTP STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO (WSC) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Originally authorized in 1901, Western State College (the first college in 
western Colorado) opened its doors in 1911 under the name Colorado State Normal 
School- In 1923, the Colorado General Assembly approvied the ^name Western State 
College of Colorado and -decreed it a liberal arts college with a professional 
school pf education- By that time. Western St^te Colkge^ad been authorized to 
offer, programs leading to both baccalaureate and maker's degrees- ' Current 
statute (Section 23-56-101, C-R-.S- 1973) states that the purpose of Western 
State college is "- - - instruction in the science and art of teactiong and in 
suph branches of knowledge as shall qualify teachers for their profession-" 

/nSTITUTIONAL TYPE: ^ 



^ r Current: 



CCHE 
Planned: 



Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) ♦ . 

Comprehensive Master's Granting Institution (Colo- Descriptor) 



Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) 
Comprehensive Master's Granting. Institution (Colo- Descriptor) 



ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-a3) , 

Western State College shall continue at the baccalaureate l^vel its strong 

dedica,tion to the values of education in the arts and sciences, with that 

curriculum reinforcing its professional programs such as business 

administration, industrial arts and* teacher education- 

Master's .level offerings Mn teacher education^ business administration and 
'J^elected ^reas of tlge liberal arts and sciences shall receive contiituing 
emphBsis- 



With its rather broad graduate capability, WSC shall continue to be a major 
contributing r.esource of the State Colleges -and University Consortium- Graduate 



program needs and development shall 
graduate program capability at WSC may 
period^* 



be constantly evaluated; 
become necessary during 



the 



additional 
planning 



in/e) 



extension and community education 
WSC shall continue to make facilities. 



The ro.le of Western State College 
endeavors shall be reinforced- That is. 

programs, faculty resources and cultural activities available to the citizens of 
the geographical area,' and in cooperation with other institution/ in the State, 
insure that a higher educational opportunity exists for ev6ry ritizen of 
Colorado, no matter how remote his community- Western State College shall* not- 
engage in GED, adult bas-ic education or tfasic Skills remedial instruction- 



SERVICE AREA : ' - 

« « * 

Western State .Col lege draws students frbm throughout the State and is a 
particularly important resource to west central Colorado. , 



ERIC 
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CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS ; 

Western State College shall adnit applicants who possess a high school 
diploma or the equivalent* 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS ; 

Program Emphasis ' ^ . 

Western State College offers degrees at two levels: 83% of the degrees 
conferred in 1976-77 were baccalaureate and 17%. were master's. Among 
institutions of higher education state-wide. Western State College awarded 3,3% 
of the baccalaureate degr^ees and 2.0% of the master's degrees, 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degrees were awarded 
*in 1976-77 is presented below: 



AA BA/BS MA/MS PhD/EdD 



Social Sciences 11% 8% 

Fine and Applied Arts 5^ 3 

Biological Sciences 9 
Health Professions 

Psychology 4 

fll Other ^55 

Physical Sciences 6 

English and Journalism 6 3 

Engineering " . \ 

Business and Commerce 29 7 
(Management) 

Education 25 74 

TOTAL . 10(« 10(W 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA i (Western State College) 



Actual -Planned Projected 

1976-77 1978-79 198.2-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: (Resident Instruction) 

Full-Time-Equivalent (PTE) 

Academic Year ^ 3; 135 2,95J0 2,905 

Summer Term - 292 . 250 • 295 

■' Fiscal Year 3/427 3,200 • 3,200 



He^dcount (HDCT) Students 



Pall Term " ^ ' 3,315 3,200 3,250 

Summer Tetm 1,271 1,235 1,300 



Institutionally Provided Data* 

Ratios 

' .Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr. PTE . 1.06 -1.08 '1.07 

Fall HDCT/PiscalYr. PTE .97 1.00 " .98 

Lower Division PTE ' 63% 63% 60% 

Upper Division PTE '28 29 . . 30 

Grad.I PTE 9 8 10 
Grad. II ^TE 

Lower Division HDCT - 59% , 60% 55% 

Upper Division HDCT • ,34 34 , ^7 

,Grad. I HDCT .7 ■ 6 6 

'Crad. II HDCT 

Non-Degree/Special HDCT . 2 

Resident? • 81% 82% ' 79% 

Non-Resident 19 18 21 

3% 4% 4% 



Minori,ty ' '^fe^ ^7° 



Non-Minority 



97 96 • 96 



Male • - 58% * 56% 56% ' 

Female 42 44 44 . 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 3% 4% 

Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 97 96 - - 



V 



Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range 



18-20 18-20 19-21 



* In thfe development of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of currertt data nor to concur in the projections, 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN COLORADO (USC) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; , ' ... 

The University of Southern Colorado originated as San Isabel Junior College 
of Pueblo in 1933, became Southern Colorado Dunior College in 1934, and^Pireblo 
Junior College in 1934. It moved' to the Orman-Avenue Campus that year, and the 
Belmont CampJs was purchased 1n 1962. In 1961 Section 23-55-101, C.R.Svl973, 
changed the name to Southern Colorado State College and established it as a 
state educational institution. ' i 

A 1975 amendment, incorporated as Section. 23-55-101, xhanged the name of 
the institution to' the University, of Southern Colorado, and amended the 
objectives of the institution to read; 

V 

(a) To provide and offer such courses of instruction in the fields of 
liberal Vts and sciences and indus*trial technology as may be determined by 
said trustees of the state, col leges in Colorado;' 

(b.) To provide and offe^ prograjns tin a technical community college. For 
the pur>poses of this paragraph {b)\ 'technical jcommunity college' means an 
institution offering approved postsecondary programs for credit, awarding 
the appropriate associate* degree in the vocational, technical, or 
occupational area, and performing the functions of an area vocational 
school in conformity with 'standards established by the state, board for 
community colleges and occupational education. Tuition equalizjftion shall 
be estliblished in accordance with the provisions of the state system of 
community and techmical colleges. • 

(c) The 4jni vers ity may provide and offer instruction in adult education on 
a terminal basis and confer all degrees and certificates appropriate: to the 
courses of study offered in said university. / ^ 

The University of Southern Colorado is included in the institutions covered 
by subsection (1) of 23-50-101, C.R.S. 1973, which was amended by legislatiort 
enacted in 1977 to provide for resource sharing through power given to the 
Trustees of the State Colleg.es and University Consortium. 

TKef institution is a designated area vocational school . 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ' , 

Current: Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) 

Limited Master's Granting Institution and Comprehensive Two-Year 
Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 



Comprehensive University and College I (Carnegie) 
Limited Master's Granting Tnstitution ^ 
(Colo. Descriptor) 



CCHE 
Planned: 

4. 
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ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83). ' ^ 

The University of Southern Colorado shall continue offering its broad-based 
baccalaureate curriculum, with increasing dedication during the planning period 
to occupational ly^oriented, four-year progr^ams in pre-professional/heal th 
related areas, applied sciences, engineering technologies and business. This, 
continuing orientatilDn shall build upon the institution's current strengths and 
further the developirient and transformation of USC into a polytechnic university. 

[ . I ' < ' 

During the Planning peripd, USC' shal 1 phase out all two-year^ technical 
programs which relatK^o ^tbe^"Smith-Hughes" vocational act. -These programs 
shall be transferred to a new institution in Pueblo identified in this plan as 
the "Technical Comnunity College of Pueblo."* * < * " " 



Additional selected master's programs are appropriate for the University 
during the planning period. Such programs will be considered. as the S'eparation 
of the undergraduate programmatic and physical operations are completed and as 
undergraduate curi^icular strengths continue to develop.- ^ 

SERVICE AREA : 

Particularly^ in itsHechnological programs, USC is aAd wi41 "inc^^easlngly be 
a,§tate-wide resource. Institutional programs in liberal ^arts and sdencTes and 
business will be particularly responsive to the needs of Pueblo ahd^sojjtheastern 
/^Colorado, ^ 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : . 

The University ^of Southern/Col'orado shall admit applicants who possess a 
high school diploma^'or the equiV;alent. • ^. * 

PROGRAM ENtPHASIS Af^HjNIQUf- CHARACTERISTICS : ' ^ 

Program Emphasis ' ^ |, * ' ' 

The ^University of Southern Colorado confers degrees at four/levels: 26% of 
the degrees conferred in 1976-77. wer^^^cj ate degrees, 63% wqre baccalaureate 
degrees,' 2% of the degrees were in^^gg^, and 9% wer6 certifitates of 
achievement. ^Among institutiorls o^'^higher education state-wide, USC awarded in 
1976-77', 6.8% of the certiV icatesT^ ^:6% 4?f the associate, 3.9% of the 
^bacca laureate, and .4% of the master 'degrees^ 



.1 • 



* See Role Statement for propo%ed^Technical -Community College of Pueblo. 
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A profile pf broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degre^, were. awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below: / 



/ 


AA 


BA/BS' 


MA/MS 


PhD/EdD 


r 

oOCi a i OCl cnCcS 










rmc ana Mppiica mfj^s 




0 
c 








* 


6 






Health Professions 
Psychology 




2 , 
18 






All Other ^ 

• » 1 1 w W 1 1 W 1 ^^^^^ 




9 






Physical Sciences 




4 






English and Journalism 




3 




r 


Engineering Technology 




10 • 






Business and Commerce 
(Management) 










Education , 




15 


lOOX 


) 


TOTAL ^ . 




100% 


100% 


4 


^ 

Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 






/ 



Degree Program 

Automotive Parts and Service Management . 



Degree 
B.S. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA ; (Upiversity of Southern Colorado) 



Actual 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLIiffiNT ^OFILE : 

Full-Time-Equlvalent (FTE) 
.Ac"ademic Year 
Sumner Term 
Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 

. Fall Term 
\ Summer Term 



5,113 
420 
5,533 



5,494 
1,800 



4,420 
240 
4,660 



4,700 
1,060 



4,730 
270 
5,000 



5,050 
1,300 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



ERIC 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr, FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower i)ivision HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Noi;)-Resident 



Minordt ^ 
Non-Mj^)((o^ 

Male 
Female 



Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 
Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only.) 
General'Education (C.C. only), 

Median Age Range 



1.07 
.99 

76.8% 
21.9 
1.3 



54% 
26 



20 ^ 

94% 
6 

27% 
73 

59 
41 

12% 
88 



21-24 



1.07 
1.01 

77% 
21 
2 



55% 
25 
1 

L 

19 

95% 
5 

27% 
73 

58 ' 
42 

12% 
88 



21-24 



1.07 
1.01 

75% 
23 
2 



57% 
26 
2 

15 

93% 
7 

27% 
73 

58 
42 

10% 
90 



21-24 



* In the development of this plaa^ the CCHE has not had an oppottunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections, 
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Baccalaureate Granting Institutions 



.This section includes statements fo^* that-sector of institutions which will 
be dedicated to baccalaureate level education during the planning period. Role 
statements for the following institutions ape* provided: ^ * 

Comprl^iensive Baccalaureate Granting Institutions (Colo, Descriptor) 

Colorado College 

Colorado Women's CoVlege ' 
Fort LiBwis College 
✓ Loretto HetgTTts College 
Mesa College ^ 
Metropolitan State College' 
Regis College ^ 
^United States Air Force Academy 

The baccalaureate granting institutions heh^q many similarities to the 
master's level institutions. They, too, are "teaching institutions" and their 
faculties are' dedicated to and rewarded for teaching, performance rather than 
publication. Entering freshmen possess a high'^ool diploma or the equivalent- 
^ \ The two-year institution^ provide many tr*ansfers to these campuses, ^ 

Some of these campuse;^ have also developed substantial programs of credit 
courses off -campus. Although offering of two-year degrees and other similar 
programs are^to be considered the role of the two-year institutions, certain of 
the comprehensive colleges serve areas in'which there is no community or junior 
college, and thus are currently meeting special needs 1n the area through 
selected programs that might otherwise be found in two-year institutions. In 
these instances, special care is necessary to avoid course and program 
proliferation, and any proposals for associate degree programs or less in tn^ 
comprehensive colleges are' to bre reviewed by the. State Board for Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education ($BCCOE) prior to submission to the Colorado 
Commission on Higher Education (CCHE) f?[r approval. Understanding that there 
are certain statutory responsibilities, a move in the general direction of 
transferring two-year degree programs from the comprehensive colleges to the 
comprehensive .community and jynior colleges is recommended (except for Mesa 
College), _ ^ ^ 

The role of^total dedication to undergraduate ^instruction is '-a unique 
quality among institutions of postsecondary education and should be preserved. 
Many students select/ these institutions because that singular dedication 
provides an orientation compatible with the^r needs. 
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'COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE (CWC) (Private) 



mSTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



Colorado Women's College' was chartered in 1888 as a private Baptist 'school 



offering a four-rye«r collegiate progriim as well as four, years of preparatory 
study, fts first building was occupj^d in 1909 ^and the f i(rst batTielor 's degreed 
'ere awarded in 1913, In O^jrte 1^0, .the College becWe ^a junior college 
although the four-year program in music was continued through 1933 and the 
Preparatory Sc^iool ^operated until 1936. From: the 1920e^o th^ 1950s, the 
College specializ'fed^'in business and conmiercial training; however, unlike other 
business schools, an -active liberaf arts division was m^inta^ned 



Responding to. changing needs, Colorado WiJmef^'s College again became a four- 
year liberal arts col]ege'in 1960. The first Bachelor of Arts degrees in the 
modern era of the College were conferred in 1963, Associate degree programs 
.Continued through 1966>, and a modest Bachelor of Science program in medical 
technology operated un;klTl974. It w3^n the early l96ps* that CWG established 
its overseas centers in Vienna, Ma^id and Geneva, In 1972 the r.e-engagem^nt 
program, a flexible academic program designed to assist women over twenty-five 
years of age who whish to begin or resume formal studies, v/as establisKed. In^ 
1973 the College inaugurated an additional degree prografffT the BaeheTor of 
Science in allied health, i^i/tiiclxa)mplemented the re-engagement program in 
purpose. The studio art program was^also extended in 1975 by the'establ tshmenrt 
of the -Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. Thus, the College now awards three 
degrees: The Bachelor of Arts, The Bachelor of Science in Alli^ Health, and the 
Bachelor -^f Fine Arts. • 

After a period, during which the name of the* institution was temporarily 
changed to Temple Buell College in anticipation^of benefactions ^hich never 
fully materialized, financial problems reached a crisis point during the winter? 
\of 1976-77. However, as a result of determination, hard work an^ the loyal 
support jBTl^^udents, alumnae and members of t>t€ community, Colorado Women^'s 
Collegef is now in sounder financial condit\g[n with respect to operating furfds 
than has been the case for a number of years. The entire CWC community is 

The College continues to change with the times, 
academic program to maintain relevance s^nd always 
theiry>fullest potential. ' ^ 



optimistic about the future, 
shifting emphasis within the 
striving to educatl^women to 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 




Mkjrrent : 



Liberal Arts II (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(Colo. Descriptor) 



CCHE 



Planned: Liberal Arts II (Carnegie) 
r\ Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 

/ ^ (Colo. Descriptor) i^ 

ROLE FOR TH& PLANNING PERIOO: - (1978-79 through 1982-83) 



;611 



The College wilJcontinue to grant degrees at the baccalaureate level "and, 
to offer a limited numBer of graduate level courses. ^ The tptal academic program 



ERIC 
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will continue to be oriented toward the education of women for expanded social, 
intellfictual and career opportunities, based on a liberal arts tradition which 
nurtures and supports career preparation in a supportive environment. Through 
the r^-engagement program, Colorado Women '.s College will continue to reach out 
to satisfy, the special needs of women older than the traditional student, 
'Similarly, the College will^ use all available financial resources to enable 
qualified students of all social backgrounds to benefit from attendance at 
Colorado. Women^s College. Through such related, activities as the Rocky Mountain 
Women's Institute, the Bridge School for students from overseas, the-' Innsmont 
School for children with learning disablities, the MacKintoch Academy for gifted 
children and the Virginia Neal Blue Resource Center, the College will continue 
to offer its facilities to serve the needs of the community, 

SERVICE AREA : v - 

& ^ 

- Colorado Women's College serves Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region 
primarily. However, among the current enrollment there are students from forty 
stites and a number of foreign countries; tfte^Xollege actively seeks students 
from the entire nation. 

CLIENTELE AND^j^NTRANCE INDICATORS : 

Co.lorado^omen*s College seeks students of different ages with different 
\nterests, abilities, *gaals and social and economic backgrounds who, together, 
bring a vigorous breadth and variety to the College.' There are currently in 
attendance commuter as well as residential students, and part-time as well as 
full-time students. 

While a minimum of fifteen academic units of high school preparation is 
required, no distribution i of those urtits is specified, and the General 
Educational Development Test will satisfy the requirement. Either the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test or tn& American College Tests must be taken. However, 
tlie College does not make admissions decisions solely on the basis of test* 
scores, grade point averages or class rank, and there are no arbitrary cut-off 
points associated with these factors. Instead, the Admissions Committed 
considers them only as a part jof their assessment, which also inq^ludes the 
applicant.^s talents, experiences, beliefs and aims, as well as the 
recommendations of two school officials. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA ; (Colorado Women's College) 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE 
He^dcount Students 

Fall Term 

Resident 

Non-Resident 
' Male 

Female 



Actual 1977-78 Planned 1982-83 PlannM. 1987-88 



416 

288 
128 

0 

416 



800 
600 
200 
0 

800 



800 
600 
200 
0 

800 



PROGRAM, EMPHASIS 



Social Sciences 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Biological Sciences 
Health Professtons 
Psychology 
All Other 
Physical Sciences 
'English & Journalism 
Engineering 
Business & Commerce 
Education 



TOTAL 



V 



Degrees Conferred by Institution 
By Level of He^is^ield (1976-77) 



AA 



B 

in 

15- 

6 
11 

8 

27 

8 

10 
4 

100% 



M 



Professional 



IM-7B 
^51 



LORETTO HEIGHTS 'college (Private), 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; 

" Loretto Heights College was established as a libera^ arts college for women 
in 1918- From 1918 to 1968, the College was owned and operated by the Sisters of 
Loretto, In 1968, Loretto Heights became an independent corporation, A lay 
Board of Trustees was formed as the governing body of the College and new by- 
laws were^ ^idopted. The College officially became co-educational in 1970, 

While emphasizing the liberal arts tradition, Loretto Heights also 
demonstrated its key concern for career orientation almost from its beginning. 
The teacher education program was initiated in 1921. The nursing program was 
added to the curriculum in 1948, In the early '60s the College established a 
Research Center on Women and pioneered women's studids before it became a large 
rtational concern. , - ^ . * 

The innovative University Without Walls (UWW) program was introduced in 
1971 to ^erve populations which are not usually served by existing programs or 
institutions, ' . ^ 

Also during this time, the College, through the UWW Program, pioneered a 
co-operative project with the state corrections institutions to help youth who 
are having problems at the elementary and "secondary level, and established a 
special program to assist the Navajo Indian mental health workers in obtaining 
college degrees. The continuing interest of the Department , of Sociology i,n the 
area of crime and delinquency and the experience gained through the Teacher 
Corps projects helped the College establish a new corrections major. 
^ * 

The *70s witnessed the growth and development of a new dance program, a 
choral arts program, and an interdisciplinary musifta^l -theatre program. The 
addition of the Beaumont Art Gallery in 1977 createa new excitement for the 
future growth of the art program. 

The College has introduced a special education' program as part of teacher 
education. ^ * » 

An environmental science curriculum, a pre-miG^ curriculum in the natural 
sciences and a pilot rural nur's-ing project in .the nursing program were 
introduced to address the growing concerns about environment and health needs. 
Through the support of a federal grant for the past five years, the College has 
conducted several workshops, seminars and lectures, and produced various 
written and audio visual materials on t^he subject -of aging, 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Current: ^ Liberal Arts II (Carnegie) . 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(*Colo. Descriptor) 
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CQHE 

Planned: Liberal Arts II, (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive 'BaccaTaureate Granting Institution ' 
(Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (197§-79 through lS(82-83) 

Emphasis on baccaUureate degr^ee programs; liberal arts and selected 
professional program orientation; minor research role; continued development of 
continuing education/outreach programs; member of tjie Union for Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities. 

SERVICE AREA : ^ \ ^ ^ 

The service area for Loretto Heigtits college ts of regional, national and 
international scope, the following profile of the Loretto, Heights College 
current student body indicates the broad geographical range of its clientele. 
♦ 

Colorado Residents 572 . ' 

'Non-Colorado, U.S. 

res^i dents * ^ 267 ' ^ ^ ' 

Non-U. S. residents . \ / 

(foreign students) 25 

Total 864 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : ' ' * 

) 

Graduation from an accredited high school with successful completion of 
course work from the areas of English, mathematics, spienceand social studies 
is required. Certain majors have specific requirements thaftstudfints must meet 
prior to enrolling in the College. ^ ' \ 

Freshman students may be admitted to Loretto Heights College byVialifying 
in two out of the following three areas: 

1. ACT cumulative score of 18 or above ' 
SAT cumulative score of SQOor above 

2. High School GPA of 2.0 or above 

3. Upper half of high school. graduating class 

Transfer students may be admitted to Loretto Heights College if they fiave a 
2.0 cumulative GPA from another accredited institution of higher education. 

' * / 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA; (Loretto Heights) 

4 

ENROLLMENT PROFILE Actual 1977-78 

} ^ — — ' 

Headcount Students 
Fall Term 
Resident 
Non-R'esidej 
Male 
Fonale 



r 



Planned 1982-83 Planned 1987-88 



jot. 



864 


> 950 - 


572 


665 


292 


285 


156 


■ 238 


"708 


712 



PROGRAM EMWISIS 



Degrees Conferred by Institiition 
By Level of Hegis Field (1976-77)' 



AA 



Social Sciences 
Fine's Applied Arts 
Biological Sciences 
Health Professions . 
Psychol 0^. 
All Other 
Physical Sciences 
EnglisH & Jourr^al ism 
Engineering 
Business &. Cqjimerce 
Education 

TOTAL 



B 

5% 
13 

46 
1 

26 
1 

\ • 

f 

m% 



M 



— ^rofeasional 
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MESA COLLEGE 

. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Mesa Col lege was- organized as Grand Junction State Junior Col le^e by 
legislation enacted in 1925. Legislation adopted in 1937 allowe(J formation of. 
the Mesa County Junior College Dfstrict and changed the name to Mesa College- 
Section 23-53-101, C.R.S. 197*3, enacted in 1972, authorized Mesa College to 
become a state institution operating' under the'^Trustees of the State Colleges 
and University Consortium with the following objectives: 

The objectives of Mesa College shall be to provide and offer courses of 
instruction in the field of .liberal arts and sciences; to provide and offer 
instruction in vocational-technical training, technologies, and adult 
education; to, confer baccalaureate and associate degrees and certificates 
appropriate to- the courses. of study offered in the coll.ege; and to explore 
nontraditional career-orienCed approaches to providing learning 
experiences . 

Mesa College is included in the institutions covered' by subsection (i).of 
23-50-101, C.R.S. 1973, v^feich^ was amended by legislation enacted in 1977,, to 
provide for resource sharing through power given to Trustees of the State 
Colleges ancj University Consortium. ^ 

Mesa fias been designated as an area vocational school to serye secondary, 
postsecondary and adult students seeking, career preparation training. 

The College has been in a transition period dedicated to fulfilling the 
directives of the General Assembly. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : " V>/ 

Current: Comprehensive University artd College I (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive ' Baccal'Aureabe Granting Institution/Comprehensive 
Two^Year Institution (Colo'. Descriptor) 

CCHE ^ ^ ' 

, Planned: Comprehensive University and Cgllege I (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate. Granting "Institution/Comprehensive 
Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 
J : 

Mesa' College, having recently ' been directed by the General Assembly to 
offer four-year programs, remains in a transitional , developmental stage. ' , 

At the two-year level, -<he institution s>all continue to provide a broad 
spectrum of certificate and two-year programs, includi.ng those for' vocational 
education, adult continuing education and community service. The institution^ 
has a role in. all types of remedial instruction. i In the two.-y%?ir sector. Mesa 
College shall maintain an intimate knowledge of its service area and meet those 
needs. The Mesa College "campus" is its entire service area. The institution 
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will utilize community resources, including^mmunity buildings for classrooms 
and qualified residents as instructors and resource personnel.^ 

At the baccfa laureate level, Mesa College shall continue to dedicate its 
available resources to the priority of developing quality instruction in the- 
basic liberal arts'and sciences; this capacity is VitalTto the core program of 
any four-year institution. Programs, related to human and h^Uh ' support 
Services shaTl continue; additional degree programs may b^ justified. During 
the five-year period the institutiorr shall be, sensitive to potential role 
adj4jstments wh^ch may be necessitated by energy-related industrial developments 
on the Western Slope. 

Mesa College has, since its entrance into the state system, t^en charged 
with "innovative programming capability." This w3s interpreted to be a "credit- 
shortened" baccalaureate program.. This capacity has not developed at Mesa 
College.. So that. the institution can develop its capacity and reputation as a 
b'a^cca laureate institution, the three-year program experiment sha|l be phased 
out .during the planning periqd. ^ 

SERVICE AREA : 

For the two-year programs and outreach programs at the lower diviswi__ 
level, M^sa College will serve Mesa, Delta and Montrose counties. For the four- 
year program, and qutreach programs at the upper division level. Mesa will serve 
the fourteen Northwestern counties. 



CL I ENTELE AND ENTRANCE vINDICATORSir 



M^sa College shall be an ppen-door institution for appropriate programs. 
Students admitted to degree programs shall possess a high school diploma or 
equivalent. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND .UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : ^ 
Program Emphasis ^ 

Mesa College offers degrees at two levels: during 1976-77 643» of the 
degrees conferred were associate and 36% were baccalaureate. Among institutions 
of higher education state-wide, Mesa College awards 6.0% of the associate 
degrees and 1.0% of the baccal auireate degree.s. 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in\hich degrees' wej^e awarded 
in 1976-77 is^presented below: 
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AA 


BA/BS 


MA/MS N 


PhD/EdD 


Social Sciences 






' — "I 




* 








Fine and Applied Arts 


> 


6% 


* 

* * 


Biological Sciences 








■ r 


Heal th Professions 


29% 






PsycholoQv 








( , 

( 


A 1 1 utner 


OU 


CO 




Physical Sciences 




9 






English and Journalism 








\, 


Engineering 


11 








Business and Commerce 




29 . 






(Management) 




> 




Education 




■ 3 














^> — — i — 



TOTAL * 100% 100% 



\ 



\ Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 

Degree Program Degree 
Occupational Guidance Specialist B.S. 



Occupational Guidance Specialist d.i>. t ^ > 

Animal -PI ant Management ^ B.S.^ - ^ 



IHSKTUTIONAL DATA : (Mesa College) 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 

Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic, Year 
Summer Term 
Fiscal Year 



Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



Actual 
1976-77 



P 



4 

2,613 

- 137 
2,750 



4,045 
841 



Planned 
1978-79 



2,730 
140 
2,870 



4,^27 
895 



Projected 
1982-83 



3,140 
16D 
3,300 



4,850 
1,025 



Institutiofially Provided Data* 



Ratios . ' 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/FiscalYr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
.Grad.IIFTE 

Lower Division 'ifeCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
/ Non-Degree/ Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 



Minority 
No^-Miuority 

Male 
Female 



1.55 
1.47 



1.55 
1.47 



Part Time (0^6 cr. hrs.) 
Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C . only) 

<<- 

Median Age Range 



12 



87% 
13 



35 

96%. 
4 

5% 
95 

53% 
47 

23% 
77 



12 



,82% 
18 



94% 
6 

5% 
95 

53% 
47 . 

24% 
76 



1.55 
1.47 

84% 
16 



80% 'f 
20 



18-20 



20 



94% 
6 

5% 
95 - 

53% 
47 ' 

25% 
75 

r< 

21 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE ha? not had an- opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections. 
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METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE (MSC) » 



HISTORICAL BACKSftqUND ; ^ , V ' \^ 

Established " in -^963 by tfte Colorado Leg^i-sUture, Metropolitan State 
Coriege opened its doors in 1965. In 1967, the General Assembly authorized an 
upper division program. Enabling legislation established the f-ollowing 
■purposes for Metropolitan State ^College: „ ,> . . 

To proyide and offer programs of undergraduate instruction in the liberal 
arts and sciences. ... \ 

. To provide and offer programs pf instruction in semi-professional 

\ technical education in science and engineering technology on a terminal 
basis, either on its own campus or through contracts with public school, 
districts frPEhe City and County of Denver and in' the Counties of Adams, 
Arapahoe, and Jefferson; 

^ To encourage other state institutions of higher education , to offer at the 
College, by extension, such credit course as are beyond its (MSC) scope and 
function •and to cooperate with such other .state institutions on higher 
educat-ibnjn^the offering of such cd&rses. 

* To serve the needs for higher education in the Denver metropoTi tan area, as 
well as in the State of C9lorado generally. ' ' 

In addition, Colorado , Revised Statutes 1977. Section 23-50-101 (1) (d) j)rovides 
■for a resource "Sharing' consortium ast fojjpws: . ' 

The Trustees of the State Colleges* and University Consortium in Colorado 
shall have the power to implement a resource sharing program between the. 
institutions they govern,, and with any other institution of higher- 
education*, for the purpose of maximizing program availability.. 

Legislative declaration of Section 23-70-101, enacted in 1974, established 
the Auraria Higher Education Center and included Metropol i tan 'State College as 
one of the "constituent institutions." Metropolitan State College moved intd 
the new facilities in/January, 1977. ^' 



INSTITUTIONAL T^E^ 

Current: Compifehensive University and College I (Carnegie) ^ ^ 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution (with limited two- 
year programs.) (Colo. Descriptor.) 

CCHE • , , '\ , 

Planned: Comprehensive University and CaUege I" (Carnegie) ' 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(CoTq. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 -through 1982-83) • 

Metropolitan State College shall continue to offer baccalaureate programs 
in the arts aad soiences, selected technical programs and professional programs 



in business, educ^tiof^and approved areas of public and social services. Within 
f~\ these dtsciplines. Metropolitan State College shall be responsive to the 
educational needs and social concerns of urban Denver. The College shall 
function as. a year-round school. It shall continue to »5espond to the needs of 
its clientele by offering a wide range of courses in the evening. The 
institution shall endeavor to use the resources of the Denver Metropolitan area 
as an integral part of tha students* learning experiences;, a majority of 
students wiU come from-this area alW^ a large number of its graduates may be 
expfictedsto dnter or remain in employment there. 

During the planning period. Metropolitan "State College shall transfer to 
^he , CDmmugi ty College of Denver - Auraria (CyD-A) all its two-year degree 
programs. 

The role of Metropolitan State College in^^Tudes spot deficiency remedial 
instr*uction, Basic skill, GED preparation and adult basic education remedial 
instruction shall be referred to CCD-A, Metrppolitan State College shall assure 
programs of instruction on a residential basis in the Denver four-county area 
through an extended campus credit program, * 

During the planning period MSC 
institution, CCHE will consider approval of, occupational or professional 
master *|wegree programs if: ^ ^ 

1. The University of Colorado - Denver is not able to or will not offer the 
program, and/or 



will continue to develop as a baccalaureate 
approval of, occupational or 



2, The program cannot or will not be handled within the State Colleges and 
University Cdbsortium, and/or ' ^ 

^ ^ * . r . - 

3, Other graduate 'leyel public or private ii^stitutions in the State with the 
part^^cular disciplinary orientation are not able to or will not work *out 
joiM arrangements to offer the program jointly witii MSC, with xhe degree 
awarded by the visiting* institution," . 



SERVICE AREA 



The service area for Metropolitan State' College is the City ahd County of 
Denver ^and Adams, Arapahoe anjd Jefferson counties, ' ' ' - 

CLIENTELE fND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

Students sh^Vl have a high school diploma or equivalent in order to qualify 
for admission to Metropolitan State College, ,Metropol i tan , State College shall 
serve primarily tte commuting, and 'often ^part-time, workijig student, 

PROGRAM 'EMPHASIS AND UnTquE CHARACTERISTICS : . ' ^ 

Prpgranf Emphasis ^ * 

.Metropolitan State CoH6ge corvfers degrees at two levels: during 
9% of the degrees conferred were associate and 91% wer^ bacccw aureate. Among 
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institutions of {Mgher education state-wide, Metropolitan State College awards 
2.55^ of the associate degrees and 7.335 of the baccalaureate degrees- 

- A profile of broad HE6IS subject field areas inw hich degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below: . - , 



AA BA/BS ' MA/MS PhD/EdD 



Snrial Sciences 1 


11% 




Fine and Applied Arts 


4 




Biological Sciences 


5- 




Health Professions 






Psychology / 


.5 


% 


A.ll Other 


78% 19 




Physical Sciences t 


2 




English and Journalixm 


6 




Errgineer;jng 


22 11 




Business and Commerce 


18 




(Management) 

^ ^» 






Education 


13 

t 





TOTAL : ' m% 100% 

^ ^ ^ 

Unique Undergraduate Degree Programs 

Degree Program ^ , : Degree 



Meteorology 

Hospitality, Mefeting and Travel Administration 
Criminalistics 
Professional Pilot 
Health Administration - 
Law .Enforcement - 
Land Use - * 

Executive Secretary 
Aviation Maintenance Management 

'Noted Centers artd Institutes 
\ 

The MSC Education for Developmental ly Disabled Adults program has wide- 
spread recognition, -MSt*s commiiTiity service programs will continue to ga$R 
regional and in some cases national attention. 





J I ^ ' * 
INSTITUTIONAL DATA: (Metropolitan State College) 




Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT ' PROFILE : 



Full-Tlme-Equlvalent (PTE) 

Academic Year ^ 8,739 

Summer Term ^1,325 

, Fiscal- Year 10,064 

Headcount (hDCIQ Students 

Fall Term 12,921 

Summer Term • 5^774 



. 1,275 
10,030 



1-3,225 
6,055 



9,550 
1,450 
11,J)00 



15,180" 
6,740 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall «DCT/Acad, Yr, FTE 
Fall HDCT/fiscal Yr. I^-E 

Lover Dii^sion FTE 
Upper^ Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper ^^Diyision HDCT 
G^ad, I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
.Non>&egree(Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

^Minority 
Non-Minority 

Hale 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr* hrs. 
Full Time'(7~ cr- hr/-) 

Vocatlbqal/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. o^y) 

Median Age Range 



1.48 
1.28 

65% 

35. 



59% 
30 



11 

95% 
5 

18% 
82 

56:^ 
i44 

33JK 
67 



1.51 
l.<32 



15 

95% 
5 

18% 
82 

50% 
50 

36% 
64 



1.59 
1.38 




15 

♦95% 
5 

18% 
82 . 

50% 
50 

37% 
63 



•25-29 



25-29 



25-29 



* In the development of this plan, thi CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections 



REGIS COLLEGE (Privefte) 



f 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ^ 



The historical, philosophical and cultural roots of Regis College reach . 
back to the middle of the sixteenth century to the vision of the founder of^the 
Jesuit Order, Saint Ignatius Loyola. Among the principal tiltect ions envisioned 
for his order,' Loyola placed' the task of education. I * 

Reg^ College traces its origin to the New Mexicg Terrjitory and to^the tinj(^ ' 
village erf Las Vegas where, in November 1877, a group of 'Jesuits from the^ 
Italian Jesuit Province of Naples opened Las 'Vegaa -College. The Original 
coljege building was the residence of Don Frapcisco Lopez, and classes' were Ke]d ^ 
there until the completion of the new college in 1878.- 

The dream of these early Jesuits of a large, and prosperous college'^dld not ' 
materialize. Small enrollments pjagued Its administrator with financial 
worries and prevented ' the developmerit of a complete curriculum. But the 
combined taleftts of twa men. Bishop Joseph Machebeuf^of the Diocese of Denver 
and Father Dominic Pantanella, S.J., helped to relocate the College. Bishojr". 
Machebeuf purchased property of a former Jjotel in Morrison ^ twenty mi.lies 
southwest of Denver, turned it over to Father Pantanella as a%5ite f or' a/ew 
Jesuit college, and in September 1884, the College of the Sacred Hear^was 
opened there, ^r- ' . ^ 

It soon became clear that Morrison^ remote from Deave'r and accessible orily 
by poor roads, did not provide the necessary pptential for a growing poTlqge, 
and Father Pantanella began to looffor a ^npre' satisfactory' locatipn. Bishop 
Machebeuf was instrumental in securing a forU^-acre plot of land, north of the 
city of Denver, the present site of the College. Tfjere, in September* 1888, i:he 
new Sacred Heart CoUe^ervCombining faculty and students from both Las Vegds and 
Morrison, was opened. The following year the Colorado Legislature empowered the 
College to grarjt degrees, and the first graduation exercises were held in. June, 
1890. , • " 

During the first thirty-two yearjs of its existence, the College formed a 
part of the missionary activities of the Colorado-New Mexico mission under the 
^ government of the Naples Province of the Sgfciety of Jesus. During those years 

there were few physical changes, fewer academic .chang^e?, and a sIdw but steady 
gr«th in student enrollment. Thp College suryived the finai^ial panic -of the 
ea*y lB90s and the drain^on enrollment caused by World War I. In August, 1919, 
the mission era came to an end when the school was placed under" the jurisdiction 
of the Mfssjouri Province of the Society of Jesi)v^ ' . 4 



The next decade was a time of gradual growth and notable curriculum 
expansion. In 1921, the name of the College was changed to Regis Coll-ege in 
-honor of the Jesuit Saint, John Francis J^egis, in eighteenth century missionary 
in the mountains of southerji France. The high school and college programs, 
which had once formed a continuous progression through seven years ofJstudy, the 
classical trivium and quadrivium plan, were reorganized along the four-year high 
school — four-year college^ttern. The College and high school were separated 
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both academically and administratively. CarroYTTial^, erected in 1923, became 
thfi^first major addition to the College physical plams^It was the first in an 
elaborate framework of development. 

The College' has experienced remarkable growth since the early 'SOs, Gajns 
have been registered in alTphases of its operation, the most dramatic of which 
occurred in 1968 when Regis changed its status from a men's college t6 a 
^ coeducational institution. Student enrallment and the number of faculty and 
staff have doubled. Seven major bui]dings have 'been constructed and other 
campus physical improvements made, representing an investment of over six 
million vdoUars/ The annual budget has increased over 100515 and the total assets 
of the College have increased over 300% 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 



Current: Liberal Arts College II (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(ColOi Descriptor) 



CCHE 
Planned; 



Liberal Arts College II (Carnegie) 
Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(Colo. Descriptor) 



. ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) * 

The aim and purpose of Regis College is to become .a four-year Catholic 
college of the highest quality. Regis College wishes to become whole heartedly 
given to the study and examination of the world in all its multiple dimensions. 
To achieve this. Regis College believes it is of fundamental }inport|nce that it 
welcome students, faculty and administrators, of all-races, colors and creeds. 

In seeking answers ta the fundamental questions. Regis College will 
consider as its proper province the past, the present and the fuUix^. These 
* segments of time must be examined in all .of their historicafT artistic, 
scientific, economic, political, philosophical^ and religious aspects for any 
satisfactory grasp of them. Hence, in keeping' with its long-standing Jesuit 
tradition. Regis College does not limit its interest and involvement to what man 
knows from reason, but also eagerly pursues areas of scholarly endeavor. * 

SERVICE AREA : 

— <s , ' 

The service area for Regis College during the planning period is the State 
of Colorado, the- region and the nation. - ^ 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

An applicant to Regis CoUege must have been g^raduated from or be in his or 
her last year at an approved secondary school and must satisfy th^ minimum 
requirement of fifteen academic units. The level of achievement in these 
courses may determi/ie the action taken by the admissions committee. Results 
from the American College Testing Program (ACT), or the Scho.lastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) are required for admission. . ^ 
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INSTITUTIONAfc^Wi; (Regis College) 

ictual 1977-79 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE 
Headcount Students 

Fall Term 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Male 
' Female 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS 



Planned. 1982-83 Planned 1987-j88 



i 



'Social Sciences 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Biological Sciences 
Heajth Professions 

' Psychology » 
AOiiOther 
Physical Sciences 

* Engiish & Journalism 
Engineering 
Business & Commerce 
Education 

TOTAL 



1,076* 
444 
632 
692 
384 



1 ,000* 

."400 

-600 
600 
400 •■ 



1 ,000*- 
400 

■ 600 
600 ' 
400 



I 



Degrees Conferred by Institution 
By Level of Hegtj^Field (1976-77) 



78% 



100% 



B 

A 

15% 

6 

8 
11 
2 

9 

43 
6 

100% 



M 



Professional 



^ 



. *Not including continuing education enrollments which average aporoximately llsOO 
students afinuSTly. 



THE COLORADO COLLEGE (Privaf? 




HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 



Colorado College was established as a coeducational 'institution on January 
20, 1874, two years before Colorado became a state. In 1871 General William' 
Jackson Palmer, head of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, laid out ttie city of 
Colorado 'Springs along his new line frpm Denver. Envisioning a model city, he 
reserved land arid contributed funds for a college which was to open under the 
auspices of the Congregational Church on May 6, 1874. . 

The College's first building. Cutler Hall, Mias occupied in 1880; the firSt 
bachelor's degrees were conferred in. 1882. Under President William Frederick 
Slocum, who served from 1888 to 1917,, t-he campus took the shape it held.until the 
1950s. ■ ^ • , 

At the same time, at the college was reaching i^holarly -maturity. Manly 0. 
'Ormes, Colorado College librarian from 1904 to 1929, brought the library's 
holdings into the first rank among liberal arts colleges., 

S>nce .the njid-1950s,-.the campus hai been virtually rebuilt. The new 
facilities include , three large residence halls, the College Union Rastall 
Center, Tutt Library, Olin HJl 1 of-^cience, three fraternity houses, Honnen Ice 
Rink, Boettcher Health CenteH,^hlessman Swimming Pool, Armstrong Hall for the 
Humanities, El Pomar Sports Center and Packard Hall of Music and Art. 

Perhaps even more significant than the. recent physical progress of the 
campus is its academic ferment. The^ College has initiated a number of special 
programs in its continuing effort to provide strong educational challenge for 
its -students . ' . 

Visually, Cutler Hall and the mountain view are about all that remain of 
the Collegers beginni^ngs, but the changes cannot obscure real continuities. 
Colorado College remains dedicated to the principles of providing a liberal arts 
education similar to that envisioned by jts founders a century ago. 

^INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 
' ' 

"Current; Liberal Arts Coltege I (Carnegie) ^ I 
Comprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
i (Colo. Descriptor)^ ^ 

CCHE ' ^ . ' / ^ 

HH*?ned: *Liberal'Arts'c6llege I (Carnegie) ^ ' 

^ Comprehensive Baccalaureate^ Granting Institution 

\q (£o1o. 'Descriptor) , / ' > 

ROLE FOR ^THE ^ANNJNG PERIOD: ' (1978-79' through 1982-83) 

For the planning period, The Colorado College intends to continue .as a 
•college of Jiberal arts, with a controlled enrollment of approximately 1800 
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students, with approximately one third drawn from Colorado, and the Remainder 
from across v^e-^country, , ^ 

Here and there in the United States are a small group of independent 
cd'lleges of liberal arts 7- Swarthmore, Carleton, Pomona and Oberlin, to cite 
but fpur— with educational importance out of all proportion to their relatively 
modest s.ize, Colorado College aspires to be part'oT/that company, as a sa\ient 
institution of the Rocky Mountain West, * / / 

The Colorado College program is ba^d on an essentially , conventional 
liberal arts curriculum, supported by an unusual format known as the Colorado 
College Wan, or block'^lan. Under this plan, a student typically takes a 
single course at a tiipe for a "block" of three and a half ^weeks. The result is 
intimate and intense classroom sessions, wide opportunity for faculty members to 
experiment with teaching methods, heavy emphasis on extended field experiences, 
and frequent ^importation of gift;ed visiting teachers who would be unable to come 
for a standard semester long course. The program is enlivened and enriched by a 
broad program of co-curricular events" and activities, , / 

, Colorado College has, a modern physical plant, a balanced budget and a 
growing endowment fund, and is dedicated to work to sustain this institution as 
a model of both fiscal stability and educational enterprise, 

SER^CE AREA: . ' - 



/ 



The Cdloracfo^College serves the natfon, 

CLIENTELE AND SERVICE INDICATORS : ' , ' ^ ^ 

Colorado College students represent a wide range of ethnic, religious,^ 
social and Vconomic backgrounds. The 1976-77 enrollment of 962 men and 88.8 
women included 121 minority students and nineteen foreign students, Colorado 
College students come from all fifty states, and from public and private high 
schools in both large and small communities,* The. Colorado College will maintain ^ 
rigorous entrance requirements but without arbitrary ctrtoff test scores or 
required grade averages, 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA ; (Colorado. CoJlege) 



■ ) 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE 

« 

Headcount Students 
Fall Term 
-Resident 
Non-Besident 
.Male 
Female 



Actual 1977-78 Planned 1982-83 Planned' 1987-88' 



1 ,923 
699 
1 ,229^ 
1 ,013 
915 • 



, 1 ,800 
720 
1 ,080 
906 
900 



1,800 
720 
. 1 ,080 
900 
900 



PROGRAM EMPHASIS 



Degrees Conferred by Institution 
By Level of Hegis Field (1976-77) 



Social Sciences 
Fine & Appl ied Arts 
Biological Sciences , 
Health Professioris 
Psychology 
•All Other 
Physical Sciences 
Engl ish & Journal ism 
Engineering ^ 
Business & Commerce 
Education 

TOTAL 



AA 



B 

30% 

11 

12 

6 

n 

9 

12 

7 
2 



M 



100% 



Professional 



100% 100% 



V 



16; 



O 
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FORT LEWIS COLLEGE (FLC) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



Fort 'Lewis College began offering college course wor^ in 192^s a two-year 
college of agriculture and mechanical arts. After transition to four-year 
college status in 1962, Fort Lewis began development into a publtc liberal arts 
college dedicated to undergraduate teaching. Enabling legislation directed 
that the institution "afford a curriculum in the sciences, arts, business, 
education and vocational education." 

Legislation specific to|the college <^irects that.". . . a sizeable Indian 
student population \s desu^aftHe. That the 'State will continue and improve the 
outstanding Indian education program now in existence ..." and establish^ the 
obligation of the State of Cplorado in this regard. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE ; 

Current: Comprehensive University ahd College I (Carnegie) ^ 

^C9inprehensive Baccalaureate Granting Institution 
(Colo^ Descriptor) . * 




CCHE ' 

Planned; Liberal Arts College II (Carnegi^e) 

Compr'ehensive Baccalaureate 6rant\ng Institution 
(Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING P-ERIOD: (1978-79 through^S^ 

As a small liberal arts^institution. Fort Lewis College shall continue its 
commitment to broad cultural undergraduate instruction, somewhat in the 
tradition of New England scholarship. The institution shall continue to offer 
undergraduate instruction in all basic areas of human knowle<lge the sciences, 
social sciences, arts and humanities."' In addition, undergraduate professional 
programs in business administration and education shall continue* The 
Institution shall not engage in GEO, adult basic education or basic skills 
reme'dial instruction. 

■ « 

- Within its current scope, Fo/t Lewis Cojlege sha^l continue to offer 
programs which meet the needs of its American Indian students. 

During the planning period the institution shall, in cooperation with CCHE 
*and SBCCOE, explore alternative methods of delivering the two-year programs 
which remain at FLC* ^ 

Fort Lewis College, along with CCHE, its governing board and other agencies 
shall continue to monitor developments^ in southwestern Colorado relative to 
needs for postsecondary education. 

SER VICE AREA ' - ' / v 

~7 , - ' , / ' 

The &asic service «fea for Fort Lewis tollege is th^Sftate with interstjite 
regional responsibilities to the "Four-Corners:^ Area/' 
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CL IENTELE A ND ENT^^^ INDICATORS : 

FLC shall admit applicants who possess a high school ci]^)lonia. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : ^ . ^ 

Program Emphasis - ^ 

Fort Lewis ' College confers degrees at two levels: 3.5% of the degrees 
conferred in 1976 were associate and 96 . 556 were baccalaurfeate degrees. .Among 
the institutions of higher education state-wide, Fort Lewis College awarded .3% 
of the ass\ociate-degrees and 2.3% of . the baccalaureate degrees. 

A profile of broad HE6IS subject field areas in which degrees were awarded 
in 1976-77 is presented below: 





AA 


BA/BS MA/MS 


PhD/EdD 


Social Sciences^ 




' 13%' 




Fine and Applied Arts 




7 


\ 


Biological Sciences 




1 1 




Health Professions 








Psychology 




c. 
D 




All Other 


8% 




Physical Sciences 




7 




English ?nd Journalism 




5 




Engineering 








Bus-iness and Conpierce 
(Man^ement) 


92 


18 ■ 


f 


Education 




21 




TOTAL • • ' 

• 


;oo% 


1005J 


V 


4- 4 

Unique Undergraduate- Degree Programs 


< 

✓ 


* 

» 


Degree Program 






Degree ^ 


Southwest studies ' 
Sociology>and Human Services 


✓ 


# 


B.A. 
■ B.S. ' 


Noted Centers and Institutes 









Fort Lewis' College's Center for Southwest^' St udt^ is a unique feature 
in the Rocky Mountain reg^'on. 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA: (Fort Lewis College) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: j 

Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic Year 
'Sinniner^enn 
Fiscal -^fear , 

Headcount (HDGT) Students 
Fall Tern 
Summer Term 



2,979 

Trimester** 
2,979 ^ 



2,764 
Trimester 



3,100 
3,100 

2,843 



Projected 
1982-83 



3,300 
3,300 

3,030 



J, Institutionally Provided Data* 




Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad, Yr, FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr, FTE 


.93 

.93 ^ 


.93 
.93 


.93 
.93 


LiOWer uivision ric* 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad- I FTE 
Qrad. II FTE 


75% 
25 


7*3% 
27 


.72% 
28 


Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad- I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 


69% 
29 

2 


68% 
30 

2 


' 68% 
2 


Resident > 
Non-Resident 


'69% 
31 


' ■ 70f'o 
30 


79% 
30 


Minority 
Non-Minority 


12% '■ 
88 


12% 
88 


12% 
88 


Male 
Female 


57% 
43 


57% 
^3 


'57%^^~-\ 
'A3 \ ■ 


Part Time (0-6 cr- hrs.) 
Full Time (7 — cr. hfs.) 


3% ',. 
97; 


3% 
97 


3% 
97 


Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 


\ 


« 

V 




Median Age Range 


,18-20 


18-20 


18-20 

f 



the development of this plan, the cdHE has not had' an opportunity to 
roborate the "accuracy of current data nor to concur l^^^ the projections. 



* In 

cprrobora 



Not applicable 
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AINITED STATES AIR. FORCE ACADEMY (USAFA) (Federal) 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' 

■ - -A 

The Air Force Academy was established by Public Law 325, .83rd Congress, 
Second Session-, to educate a nucleus of career officers Tor the Air Force. The 
bill was signed by President Eisenhower on April 1,^1954, and on-^July 11, 1^55, 
the first. class of cadets wa? in at the temporary location at Lowry Air 

Force Base in DenveK, Colorado. iHfegust 29, 1958, cadets moved into' the new 
.po-manent site north bf Colorado Springs,- and on Jund 3, 1959, the Acadeny 
'graduated its first class. The first women cadets were/offered appointments in 
the Class of 1980, and 157 were admitted orr J^ine 28/ 1976. The Adademy has 
graduated over 11,000 jiffirei^ and maintains a Cadet Wing of over 4,400 cadets. 

-INSTITUTIOKAL TYPE : 

Current: Professional School another Specialized Institution (Carnegie) 
Jomprehensive Baccaladreate Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 




CCHE 

Planned: Professional School and Other Specialized Institution (Carnegie) 
Comprehensive Baccalaureate Institution' (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through -1982-83) 

The rt^ission of the Air Force Academy is to provide instruction, experience 
and motivation to all cadets so that they graduate with the knowledge %nd 
character essential to leadership and the motivation to become career officers 
in t-he United States Air Force. In fulfillment of this mission, the Academy 
grants Bachelor of Science degrees and commissions officers in the United States 
Air Force. . ' ^ ^ * . ' 

SERVICE AREA:^ 

Cadets come from every congressional district, including all states and 
American territories. > ^ • " 

CLIENTELE AND^ENTRANp REQUI4^EMENTS : ^ 

«l*students are full-time. Stringent entrance requirements are specified 
ic law. An applicant must be between seventeen and twenty-two years of 
U.S. citizen, unmarriedcWith no dependent children, and must be nomin|ated 
as provided by law, usually by a congressman. Admission^ are generally 
charaqterized **y fierce competition in the areas of physical aptjtude, 
scholastic aptitude, and medical qualification. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS : * ' 

^ Bacc'&l aureate Degree Programs: As a service acc^demy, the United States Air 
Force Academy is distinctive in the educational world in the I'imitations and 
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requirements placed upon it by Act of Congress and executive direction, Jhe 
curriculum, th.erefore, mtrrors the Academy's ultimate purpose as well as its 
educational mi ssion because the future officer cannot afford to possess only a 
knowledge of a narrow specialty, but must also-4)e broadJy educated with an eye 
to.ward the uncertain technological future . 

The undey* lying philosophy of the institution has three basic points: ^ 



1, 



2. 



That graduates be broadly educated, TKe rationale for.t|iis requirment 
is that those who ar'e educated as generalists, rather ^ than 
specialists, are better prepared to serve in positions of leadership. 
The core curriculum requires the^completion'of 52,5 s.emester hours in 
"the social sciences and humanities courses and 58,5 semester hours in 
the science and engineering course?. In 'adjHfioo, twisnty-three 
academic majors* are available; 

^. . 

That the institution.be. accredited. In this regard the general degree 
is accredited by the North CentraJ* Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, In addition, six engineering degrees offered by 
the Academy are accredited by the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development, and the chemistry degree is 3ccredited by the American 
Chemical Society. • \ 



3, 



e^irn 



.That at least 50% of the graduates efern majors in the science or 
engineering disciplines^ The Air Force has* a particular need for' 
officers educated tn "science and engineering and looks to the Air 
Force Academy graduates tq fill a portion of that ne^d, ' In excess of 
'50% of the graduates^db* "''^ fact, earn majors in the ^science and 
engineering discioliVes. 



In summary, the academic curriculum which supports the USAFA mission is a 
, proper balance between a "generallst" ^and a "specialist" education. Over the 
years numerous external examining agencies have reaffirmed both the soundness of 
its curriculum and its continuing success in meeting its graduates' needs. 



r 
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Two-Year Institutions 



This section contains statements for that sector of institutions totally 
dedicated to less than baCtalaureate degree instruction during the planrv^ng 
period. Role statements for the following, institutions are presented: 

* Compkehensive Two-Year Institutions (Colo- Descriptor) * 

Arapahoe Community College 
/ Community College^ of Denver Auraria 

Community College of Denver North " ' 
Cj|?jj)fflUQtty<GaQ>ege t)enver^-- Red Rocks 
El Paso Community College 
, / Lamar Community College 

Morgan Community College ' / — - 

Otero Junior College 

Trinidad State Junior College \ - ^ 

Aims College (local district) " 
' Colorado Mountain College (local district) 

Colorado Northwestern Community College (local district) 
Northeastern, Junior' Col lege (local ^iftrict) 



:al ^itr 

The Community College and OccupationaMjB of 1967 provides in Section 23- 
60-103, C.R.S. 1973,, that "postsecondary" relates to: 

.... instruction of students over-the age of sixteen years who are no^ 
enrolled in a regular progran) of kindergarten through grade twelve in a 
^ public, independent, or parochial school. 

The ^ tomprehensive bomnunity colleges are community oriented and they 
provide opportimities appropriate to-the needs of all persons. The definition 
of the State Boahi of Community Colleges andcQccupational Education (SBCCOE) of 
an "open-door" institution is that any youth or adult may enter one of the 
institution^ and be^ provided with educational opportunity that Ties within* 
his/her range of interest and ability. An open-door philQSO^ maintains the 
opportunity for students to qualify for admission regardless of. past academic 
performance, as long as it cayi be demonstrated that the student can profit from 
such instruction. This guarantees the "right to try" reg^ardless of .age, or past 
achievement patterns. At the same time, the open-door concept does not imply 
the continuation of a student at the sacrifice of quality or standards of the 
education program. ' . ' 

A campus for a comprehensive community college is defined *as extei^ding 
beyond the boundaries "containing the physical plant and encompasses the entire 
serv^e area of the ^stitution. It is recommended that resources be provided 
at jMevel which will encourage delivery of educational services at locations 
thr^Hbiout the service area. 

dinarily the community and junior col leges offer comprehensive programs, 
rw occupational education to prepare individuals for jobs, general and 



iJrdinarily the community and junior col leges offer comprehensive programs, 
including occupational education to prepare individuals for jobs, general and 
pre-professional education com|Jarable to the first two years of the college or 
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university, .and>3broacl range of programs of personal and vocational education 
for adults, Ttleinsti tut ions sp*e ifically are dedicated to the fol lo«n<ig-^oals: 



1. - To provide opportunity to those wishing^ to "round oujt" their general 

education- . / ' . ^ \ ' - 

2. To allow for Exploration in ^r.eas of special intejest 
^ 3, To provide preparation for occupations " ' 

4. To, increase the level of cultural inlie^est in the local community 

The Colorado Commission on Higher Education (CCHE) believes that the two- 
year institutions must continually assess the needs of their service areas, apcl 
CCHE recommends reporting' on the results of regular studies in this regard. 

CCHE also believes that the two-year community college sector, as' one of 
its functions, must provide a foundation for the progressive development of a 
total postsecondary system that will make it possible for Colorado to achieve 
both quality in terms of excellence of programs in a^ of higher education,, and 
quantity in terms of the needs of our people for a\dde range of educational 
oppor^tunities. ' . \ 

Consistent with the role statement outlined above, it is recommended that 
the cojnprehensive community and junior colleges have primary responsibility for^ 
offering two-year degree programs in Colorado, and that SBCCOE take a leadership" 
role in arranging for sharing of re'S^rces with the other sectors to assure that 
the ro]e of the community and junior col lege is being fulfilled in all areas of 
the State. Colleges designated as are\ vocational schools as welj as those in 
close proximity to area vocational jschools have a special coordinating 
responsibility, ' j \ / 

It is also recommended ^hkt the comprehensive coimiunity\and junior colleges 
assume as a part of their role, the provision of necessary remedial and 
preparatory work as a service to^l sectors of higher education. This implies 
close cooperation with institutions in other classifications as well as with the 
area vocational schools,. The role of the £ormnunity and junior college sector is 
also assumed to include planning and fooperation with the department of 
Education to assist in the provision of General Education Development (GEO) 
programs. 

Special Purpose Two-Year Institutions (Colo, 

Technical Corrmunity College of PUeblo 

The Special Purpose Two-Year Institutions are dedicated totally to 
vocational training .and certain levels of remedial instruction. Consequently, 
they have an appropriate relationship with the postsecondary community. 




\ 
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HISTORICAL &AtKGROUNO: 



ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE (ACC) ^ 



In 1965, through dedicated efforts of local citizenry and civic leaders, a 
successful election was held establishing Arapahoe Junior College as the first 
public community junior college in the greater Denver area. Cla«es were 
offered 1n September, 1966. • In. May 1970, the local junior college district was 
dissolved by public vote and the college joined the Colorado system of community 
colleges, through the procedures set forth in the Community College and 
Occupational Act of 1967. Section 23-61-106, C.R.S. 1973, provided that if ACC 
elected to stay'outside the Community College of Denver, SBCCOE should mak6 
appropriate provisions to coordinate planning and operation between the two. 

INSTITUTIONAJ^TYPE : . . ' * . 

Current: Two-Year College (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE , X 

Planned: Two-Year College (Carneg^ie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Ir^ti|t(tion4(Colo. Qescriptor)" 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) • ^ 

Arapahoe Community College shall continue to offer a broad spectrum of 
certificate and two-year ^occupational programs which prepare students for 
employment, academic courses including those to be used f^or jfansfer to senior 
1 institutions, continuing educatidn for adult students and^cdmmunity service. 

^ The institution shall provide remedial instruction in basic skill 
development and GED preparation. ^ 

The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of arvd satisfy the 
educational needs within its mission and service area. The ACC "campus" is its 
total service area <and it is expected that the institution will utilize 
community resources, fncluding community buildings for classrooms and qualified 
residents as instructors and resource personnel. Regular reports on service 
area needs shall be rtiade to its local council, SBCCOE and CCHE. / 

SERVICE AREA : ^ o M 

The, institution is responsible for the assessment of educational needs and 
offering' instruction within Douglas County, central and southern Jefferson 
County and central and western Arapahoe County. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

Arapahoe Community College shall continue to be an open-door institution 
serving all youth and- adults who can benefit from and avai.l themselves of a 
postsecondary program of two years or less. 
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PROGRAM EMPHASIS ANP> UNIQUE CHARACJERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis • •.^ - # - ' 

Arapahoe Community College offers certificate and associate degree 
programs in the geaeral program^ categories listed below, In^.1976-77, 
certificates, represented 27% and asjo^ciate degrees 73% of the institution's 
total awards. Among the institutions of higher education $tate-wide, Arapahoe 
awarded 14,4% of th^ certificates and 10.9% of the. associate degrjges, 

A profile of bnoad HEGIS- subject field areas i n ^ whicli 
certificates were awarded in 1976-77 is. presented be?ow. 



degrees and 



Certificate 



Arts & Science Gen- Programs 

Science or Engineering R^elated 
occup, curriculums 

^Data Processing ^ 1% 

Health Services 48 

MechanicaK^^Engr. Tech. 25 

Natural Science " 1 

Non-science & non-engr. 

dV'ganized occup,. curr. 

Business and Commerce Tech. 16 

Public Service Related " 9^^ 



Associate Degree 



41% 



20 



17 
13- 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



iqije I 



UnicH^e Undergraduate Programs 
^ogram 



Concrete Technology 
Fashion MercTiandising - 
Insurance 
► Medical Lab Technician 
Medical Records Technician 
Sales Technician^ 



^ Pggree/Qertif icates -'^ 

^^^^5Sociate & Certificate 

^A^sociate & Certificate* 

* Certificate , * 
Associate • 

Associate ^-j^:^ 

Associate Certif^artg' 
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INSTITUTIOt^AL DATA : ^ (Arapahdel^l^oinmunity College) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
>^78-79 



Projected ^ 
19£r2-83 ^ 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 

Full-Tlme-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic Year ^ . * , 
Summer Term 

Fiscal Year , ' 

Headcount (HBCT) Students 
Fall^Term 
Summer Term 



3,045 
311 
.3,356 



5,315 
2,005 



3,415 
285^ 
3,700 



6,200 
1,980 



3,840 
360 
4,200 



7,700 
2,500 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad...Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/FiscalYr. FTE 

Lober Division FTE 
'Upper Division FTE 
Grad/ I FTE " - 

Grad, TI FTE ^' ' _ 



Lower Division HDCT ' ^ 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT' 

Resident • , 

Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 



Male 
Female 



Pa^'^Tiiie ^J(0-6-cr, hrs.) 
Full Time (7— cr. hrs.) 



Getieral Education (C.C. only) 



Median Age Ra'hge 



1.75 


1.8i • 


2.00 


1*58 




1.83 


iUU/o 

t 


lUU/o 










100% ' ' 


100% 


' 100% 








95% 


94% ■" - 


95% 


5o 


6 


5 


7% . . 


7% 


y '8% 


93 


93 


92 ■ 


46% ' 


45% 


45% 


54 


55 


55!^ 


40% !. ^ 


43% 


^ 45% 


60 


57 


55 


48% 


48%' J 


50% 


52 


52 


. 50 


21-24 


21-^4 


•'25-30 



* In the development 6f this plan, tJie CCHE has not h^an opportunity' to 
Cortoboratfe the acduracy of current data nor to concor in the projections. 
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' COMMUNITY COLLEGE^OF DENVER - AURARI^ (CCD-A) ^ . 
' * 'a 

■historical; B^-KGROUfjP : . ' p ^ ' 

•e 'Th6 Community Colleg^of Denver-Aucaria^wajf established in \967 by Sectiori/\ 
2:^61-101', C,R,S. 1973, a^One' of the three campiJses of the Community College of 
Denver, Its enabling legislation-directed the institution to".\ • provide and, 
offer educational programs tcrrteet the occupational needs of youth and. adults *in 
technical -and vocational fields; to provide' two-year tr)ajisfer ^djjcational^ 
programs to qualify students for admission to the junior year at other col leges 
and universities; and ^o provide a broad range of programs of persona^^ and 
voc'ational edycation for adult§^*, It furtlier provided that Cormiunity College of 
Denver . . shall -^admit all high schoo'l graduates and other students with' 
comparable qualif icationst In addition, any person, '^regard! ess of any p/ev.ious 
'academic experience, m^y. be enrolled in any cpurse which he can rea'sorlably'be 
expected to successfully complete." ^ . ' 

Legislative declaration of section 23-70-101, enacted in 1974, established- 
the Auraria Higher Education Center and included the Auraria camp.u^ of the 
*Comfhunity College of Denver as one of the '"constituent institutions!" CCD- 
Auraria moyed into th^-new facilities in 1976. ' • " 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ' , ' ' ' ^ - 
' — : — ' — r- * v.. , / ' ^ 

CiiVrent: Two Year College (Carnegie) . ' 

Comprehensive Ty/o-Year Institution (Colo, .Descriptor) 

\ * • • , • ^ 

CCHE ' - / . ^' 

Planned: T<So Ye^r Col lege (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo, Descripttn^ 

RbLE FOR THE PLANING PERrODf '(1978-79 through 1982-83) " ' . 

The Community. College of Denver-Auraria shall continue to be dedicated to 
'the inner city of Denver. In line with enabling legislation, t)i§ inst^^tution 
"Stha^ll continue. to offer occupational, technical and community service programs, 
and general, ^education college transfer programs. Among .th'e Auraria 
institutions, CCD-A shall.^ assume responsibility for all two-year programs* and 
tilg^/awarding of alj twQ>year degrees /nd occupational certificates, including 
those* transferred ^from Metropolitan State College (MSC), 

CCD-A .sha^l 'be the vehicle whereby^ remedial instruction, r^medi^al adult 
"basic ecjucation and GED preparation i^ 'available to all Students efirolled at the 
Auraria complex. ' i ' . ' ^ 



The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of t\e educatipnal 
needs *pf the inner city,, and shall report on thosei needs to its locaT council, 
SBIXef ^nd CCKE. ' • " - ' V • ' ' J 
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The inner crty is the- "campus" of CCD-A and it is expected that the 
institution wil3 uti 1 iz^e^ XQmmunity resources fn its service area, including 
conmiunity DuYldi-ngs for cla'^sroofn$,and qualified residents as instructor's and 
resource persons. " \ . 

s ^ In serving its role, it>ts understood that necessary duplicatiot) with MSG 
of lower division geoeral' education course^ may' occur. In situations where 
adecjuate' demand canfnot justify^ course duplication, CCD-A shall cooperate with 
mSC in offering such courses. * . I 

SERVICE .AREA- : , . " » - - . • ■' 

.r ' ' 

V CCO-^i" is .resp'onsible' for providjrig . needs assessment and services within 
Denvjer, Adam's and AVapahoe counties. Offerings in Arapahoe toanty will be 
Co"ordina.t€di,'w1th Arapahoe Community College. 

CLIENTELE ^jp ENTRANCE -INDICATORS : • " 

7he Community College of D^nver-Aujraria shall contirtlie to be ati op^n-door 
institution serving-at1 inner-GQty yoljth and adalts who can ^benefit from and 
avail themselves of a postsecondary 'program of two y^rs or 'less." ;^ ' • 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : ' ^ ; . * 

Program Emphasis/ r ' * - > 

CoriBnunity College of Denver - Auraria cpnfers associate degrees and ^ards 
certificates. In 1976-77 Cert if icat6s represented 6% and associate degrees 
represented 94% of the institution's total. CCD-Auraria awarded 5% of the 
cer;tif icates stafte-wide,;and 6.5% of the associate degrees. : - 

A profile oT bAad HEGIS subject field areas 'in which .degrees- and 
ce^rt if icates were awarded in 1976^7 is presented bellow: ^ 

• > Certificate' Associate Degree 

Arts & Science Gen. Programs ' ^ , * 26% 

'Science or Engineering Related ' - , 

occup. curriculums • " * ' * . 

Data Processing .^^^^ . ' ^' 

'Hellth Services . ' \' 75M ^ 29 

Mechanical & Engr. T^ch. " . 3.5 • • 15^ 

•Naljural Science > . " . , ' ^ <o 

Non-Scfence & non-engr.J - * • * , * ; 

organized occup. curr. ^ ■ 

Business and Commerce /ech.^ '21.5 22 ; 

Public S^rv. Related ^ * * , ^ 

TOTAL ' 100% - •., - 100% 

7^ 
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Unique Undergraduate^ Programs 
Program ^. ^ 

Credit Manageoient. ' * 

Tr an sfxor tat ion and Traffic Management' 
;BiorMedical Equipment Technology 
Instrumentation Technology . 

V - •' . ■ 




Degree/Certificate 

Associate. 

Associate 
, Associate ' 
•^Associate 




4 



^ 4 



'J 



4 
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/institutional DATA: (Coxninunity College of Denver - Auraria) 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
198'2-S3 



Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
^ Acaderai^c Year 
» Summer Term 
Fiscal Year - 

' '/ 

Headcpji^t''(HDCT) -Students ^ 
Eail' Term^ ' ^ 
•Summer* Term ' « . ' 



3,15A* 
'3^632 



A, 109 
1,92A 



2,805. 

395 
3,200 



A, 125 
1,790 



2,980 
A20 
3,400 



A, 380 
.1,830 



Institutiiianally Provided 'Data* ^ 



^latios */ - * , ' ^ 

Fall HDCI/Acad. f r^ FTE 1.3Q 
Fail Hobr/FiscarY^-VTE' 1.13 



^/>wer Divisioj^^TE 
-Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE ^ ' 
^ Gtad* II FTE 

Taowet Division HDCT,^ 
^Upper Division HDCT ^ 

Grad.. I HDCT , 
' Grad: II HDCT ^ . ' , < 

^Non-Degi:ee/Specia'l HDCT 
) 

Resident ? * - . ^ / 
Non-Residi(^nt ' ^ ^ 

Miooritzy^, 
Non-Minority 



Female^ 

P^rt' Tim6.'«)-6 cr. hrs.) 
FCill?Time (7->^ cr-. .hrs.) 



100% 



100% 



Median Age Range 



1.^7 
1.29 

1P0% 



100% 



1.47 

1:29 

'1607J 



100% 



88% 
12 


91'% 
9 . - 

.a 




94% 
6 


42% 
■.58 


39% 

61 


\ 


42% 
58 ■ 


1 

53% 
47 


48% 
52 




^ 50% . 
50 


29% 
71- • 


35% 
65 




■35% ■ 
65 


- 51*% ' 
49 


54% *. 
■46 • 




' .55% ^ 


25-29 


'25-29 




25-29 



ilk 



* In the dev^opment of this pl"an, .the cChE has 'not haa\an dpportuniJiy to 
■corirobor^te the accuracy of cui'rent data 'nor to concur iin the projectio'ifs'.. 
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. COMMUrllTY COLLEGE OF DENVEf^ -'NORTH (CCD-N) . 

HISfORICAL BACKGROUND t . ' " ' / 

The Cormunity College af Denver-North was established in 1967, by Section 
23-61-lQl, C.R.S. 1973, as one ot the three campuses of thq Community*Col lege of 
Denver. "^Its enabling legislation directed the institutions-to' ^. . provide 
and offer educational programs to meet^^eStcupationaV needs of youth and 
adults .in . technical and vocational fieldsr to provide two-year transfer 
educational programs to qualify students for admission to the*junior year at 

^^other colleges and universities; and to provide Jproad r^ange of programs of' 
personal and vocational i education 'for, adults." ' It/further provided . that 

• Communl'ty College ^f Denver ; . . shaill admit all high school graduates and 
oth'er^* sluden4:s with ^comparable qualifications. In addition, any jierson, 

>i6igard1ess of any previous academic experience, may be^enrolled in any course 
which he can re'asonably i)e^expef:ted to successfully complete." 



- IN€TIT>UnONALtYPE : . ' " ; / 

Current: ^Jwo-^ear Col lege? (Carnegie) ' ^ , , . 

Comprehensive Twa-Ye#r jQstit'Utioc\(Colo. Descp'ptor) ' ^ ^ 

CCHE . . ."^ ' ' . ^ ' ' ' * ' . . - * • 

Planned: -Two-Ye^r College .(Carnegie) ^ " ^ : . 

«j/ Comprehensive Two-Ye^' Institution (Col^^^Jisscriptor) f 

RO^FOR JHE PLANNING ^ER'IOD:^ ( 1979-79 Hfyoujh 1982-83) ' ' 

\^r\^ Tine ^'v/ith enabling legislat?ion, CCD-N shaVl . continue ,to ^ffer 
'*^Cupat:it)na1 technical and^ community servite programs and general pduT^tion ^ 
; college transfer programs. ^ ' ^ ' ^- ^ \ 



pCD-N ;shal>^be a viehfcTe whereby\>:§medial adult bBsic -education and GEQ 
V preparation is available to. all students ' irP^ i\s ser,vi<ce ar,ea. « . 

The \institution shall* maintain an' intimate knt)v^edge of' the educational 
needs of tts* service area and shalj report regularly on those tieeds' to its local 
counci W-SBCCOE. and CCHE. The "'canH)us" of C^--Nis its entire service area and 
the institution shall use oUtJying resources* -- ificluding^coirfriunity facilities 
and pes1(^e'nts '5s instructors or resource perso.nnel in/fulf i lling its Vole. 

^EHVICE ARE;^ : ^ [ Aj ' ^ ' J ^ • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'CCD-N is respon^le' for providing needs assessm^t and services, within 
Adams, Jef/er>sofi, Boulder! and Gilpin counties- Offerings in Jefferson xounty 
wt}^be coordinated with CCD-RR. / ^ * ^ ^ \ 

CLIENTELE AND - E NTRANCS HN D I ATOR 
T ^^"^ — ^ 

. ;^ The Community Icolleg^ of Denver - North shal iXcontinug to be ah open-doqr 
institution serving all service region youth and adiilts who can benefit .f>rpm. an 



avail themselves of a postsecondary program, of ^ two 'years or less. 
^ J* 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : ' - ^ 

Program Emphasis 



The Community College of Denver North confers assocrate degr^esv and 
awarde cexljtjf icates; in 1976-77 certificates represented 1^% -^nd .associate 
degrees 82% of - the institution's total. Among the* institytioDs Qf '^^higher 
education state-widfe, CCD-North awarded. 9. 6% of the certificates and 11.6% |0f 
the associate degrees. - 

A profile, of broad .HEGIS^' subject field areas in which degrees ahd 
certificates were a\yarded-fln 1976-77 'is presented below: 

> ^erfiticate Associate Degree 

Arts ^ Science Gen. Programs . 3055' 

Science or Engineering 'Related . ' ' , ' 

occup. 'curriculums ' , - 

Data Processing •.13% . v '4 

Health Services s' • ^ * 9 ^ V 23 



Jjlech^ajMl & Engr. Tedh. ^ 23 20 

Natural S9ien€e , ^4 4 ... ^ ( 

Non-science & non-engr. ^ 

organized occup. curr. - ' ' , / 

Business and Commerce Tech,- 7 ' ' . 6A ' 

^ Public Serv. Related 4 9 

■ •. V ' ' ' ' '■ • • 

TOTAL ' ' ^ , ^ 100%. . ^ ^ ^ 100% 



SnSerqraduate Programs ' ^ ^ 



Uniqu% Undergradua^ Programs ' 

' Programs ^ ' ' Degrees/Cert if icates - 

' ' ^ - ^ ^ ;^ ; • . ^ 

Dietetic Technology • . . Asspciate & Certificate 

Machine Drafting Technology * " ' Associ/ate 

Opjtometric Assisting . Certificate 

Sports Craft and Specialty Area Mechanics ^ Certificate 

Urban Horticulture , - ^ Associate 

Inhalation Therapy , Associate 

Nuclear Medicine . vsl ' " /\ssociate,& Certificate 



i 

r 

\ 



INSJITUTIONALDAXA:. (Community College of Denvep - North) 




OLLMENT PROFILE: 



Full-Time-fqulvalent (FTE) 
Academic -Year 



Su&mer term 
Fiscal Year< 

r 



Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term " 
Summer Term 



Actual 
1976-77. 



JT172 
500 
3,672 



4, 767- 
2,-440 



Planned 
■''1979-79 



2,940 
375 
3,315 



4,655 
'1,905 



Proj ected 
1982-83 



3,080 
420 
3,500 



4,900 
2,130 



Institutionally* Provided Data* 



Ratios 



Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr . FTE 



i.50 ^. 



Fall HDCT/Fisca3Dj?T. FTE 1.30 

■'' Lower, Division* FTE< \ ^100% 

. Upper^ Division FTE ' 

Grad. *I* FTE 

Grati. II FTE 



tower Division HDCT ^ 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT ^ 
Non^Degree/ Special^ HDCT 

Resident ' . ' , 
Non-*Resident 

Minority 

Non-Minority • 

Male ■ ' 
>, Female *" 

'Part Time (0-6 cr- hrs.) 
Full Time (7 — cr . hrs.) 



\ 

100% 



97% 

: 3 

21% 
79 

58% 
42 

' 32% 
■ 68 ' 



Voc^^onal/Occu. |C,C. 
Getieral Education' 4C-C. 
\ : 

Median Age Range 
N I- 



only) 57% 
- 25-2-9 



a^* 



1.58 
1.40 

100%* 
/ 

100% 



97% 
3 , 

17% 
83 

51% 
49 ' 

40% 
60, 

64%- 

36' 



2^-29 



>.59. 
1.^0 

•100% 



1-00% 



1 ^ 
'97%' 

3 

17% 
83 . 

50% . 
50. 

38%. ' 
6^ \ 

3g ' 
25-29 



} 



* In the development of this plan"^\ the CCH^ has n6t 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor tojcoi 



lad an opportunity to 
fur in the projections, 



/ 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF DENVER*- RED ROSKS (CCD-RR) ' , 

HISTORICAL BAMROUND ; " ' ^ 

'■ ^ ■ . ■ - ; , ■ 

The Community College of Denver-Red Rocks was established in yr967, by 
Section 25-61-101, C.R^S. 1973»^ as one of the three campuses "of the Community 
College of Denver: Its\enabiing legislation directed the institution to . . 
* provide and offer educational programs to meet the occupational needs of youth 
and adul^ in technical and vocational fields; to provide tif^o-year transfer 
educational programs to qualify students for admissiQn to the junior ^ear at 
other colleges artd universities; . and to provide a broad range of programs of 
personal and vocational! education for adults.^ It further provided that 
' community College of penver shall admit all Wgh school graduates and 

other .students with comparable quafl if icati^ons . In addition, any person, 
regardless' of apy previous academic experience, may be enrolled in any course 
which he can jreasoiskbly be ext)ected to' successfully complete." 

. C^D -Red Rocks has been designated as an area vocational school to serve 
secondary', postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
trajning; ^ * . . - ' . 

INSTITUTfoNAL TYPE : ' - . . - ; •* ' . 

I 

Cuq^ntr ' Twd-Year College (Carnegie) ' , ^ • ' • ' 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo.- Descriptor) 

CCHE* / ' • 

^Planned: Twq-Year .Col legejlCarnegie) 

Comprehensive Two^Year Institution (Colo. Dejscriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING ^PERIOD: (1978-79 throughn982-83) 

* - In accordance with enafcTjng 1|^la1;ion, the institu^on shall coatinue to* 
offer occupation^a^l , technical any^oimiunity service programs, and. general 
.education^ college transfer programs . 

^ " CCD'-fiR .SlialT^ be*" a vehicle whereby remedial' adult basic education and GEtl 
preparatu^'n are available to students in its service^areli. * 

^'-^ The', institution 'shall maintain an intimate knowledge of .the educational' 
^ needs of its service area and stral 1 ^report regularly on those n^eds to its local 
.council, SBCCOE and tCHE. The "campus" is its entire ^service area- and. the 
\ Institution shall use outlying sresources -- fncluding^ cormuni ty f ac'i 1 ities and 
Vesident's as instructors and resource personnel V- in fulfilling its»rol5. , 

SERVJXE AREA :\ ^ ' ' e \ ^ , 

, CCD-RR is respqasible for providing needs assessment and services; within 
Jefr^son, "Gi Ipi n, clear Creek and Park counties. Offerings Jn Jefferson and, 
-G'llpirKco,unties wilTbe coordinated with CCD-N. ^ 
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CLIENTELE AND ^ENTRANCE INDICATORS : » ■ 

The Community College of Denver - Red Rocks shall continue to be an open- 
door, institution sirving all- youth or adults who can benefit frtjm and avail 
themselves of a postsecondar^ program of two years or less. 

j'ROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERSITICS : 

Program Emphasis , ' , . ^ " ' 

Community 'Col lege of Denver - Red Rocks offers certificates and associate • 
<legree programs in Ihe general ' program categories listed below. In 1976-77 
certificates represented 9% and ass.ociate degrees 91% of th? institution's total 
awards. Among tf^e institutions of higher education state-wide, Community. ^ 
College of Denver - Red RocRs awarded ,4. 2%. of the certificates and 10.9% of the^ 
associatedegrees. ^ . 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject fiel(!j> areas in which degrees ^nd 
certificates * were awarded in 1976-77 \s presented below: 





Certificate . 


Associate Degree 


"Arts & Science Gen. Programs 




^ '34% 


Science or Engineering Rel-ated 
* occup. cjLinriculums ^ ^' 

^DSita Prot^ssirrg 




* 


Health Sjfervvices 


67% ■ ■ 




Mechanical & Engr. Tech. 


25 


• : 26 .■ 


Natural^Science' 




2 


Non-sci^ence & non-engr. 

organized occup. curr. 




■ ] ^ 


* Busine5.s and Commer^ Tech 


■>>'' - ' 


- ■ 14 


' Public Service Related 


.24 ' ^ . ■ 


TOTAL ^\ ' 


100% 

A 


i 

^ 100% 




,ate Programs 



Unique Underg 
Program 



Water -Wastewater technology ' 
Pgblic Administra'tpony 
Audip^Visual Tech^i^n 
Traffi.c 'Engineer! ng Technology^ 
Urb^in Pl^nning^ Technology 
Br fck laying 

Mineral Industry T&chnology 



. Degree/Certificate ^ 

Associate ♦ 
Associate 
'Associate 
Associate 
Associ ate 
Associate & Certifi 
Associate' 



cate 



ERIC 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA;^ |Coiranunity College of Denver - Red Rocks) 



Actual 
1576-77 



Planned^ 
1978-79 



. Projected 
1982-83 



^ROLLMENT PROFILE: 

■ Full-Time-Equivale^t (PTE) 
Academic Year 
Summer term 
. Fiscal Year " » 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall^erm 
Summer "ferm 



3,944 
602 
4,546 



6,863 

3, 



3 Jtf 



3,510 

475 ■ 
3,985 



6,060 
2,795 



3,700 f 
500 , 
4,200 



.6, 380" 
2,800 



Institutionally Provided Da^a*^ 



1.74 
1.51 



10 



ob% 



Grad. 1^ 
Grad. IIF 



100% 



^tlos 

Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr . FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr ."FTE 

i 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
FTE 

FTE . 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper IJivi^ion HDCT 
Grad . I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-DegreeVSpecial HDCT 
I 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.)^ 

JFuU Time (7— cr. hrs.) . 



Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 56% 



1.73 
^ 1.-52 



100% 



1.73 
1.52 

liJO% 



100% 



100%- 



•V, , • ' 4 

-Median Age Range 



96% ' 
4 ' 


.96% 
4 




97% 
3 


9% 
91 


, 9% 
92 «>f 




8% 

92 


58% 

42 .- 


56% 
44 


\ 


55% 
45 » 

* 


-57 


47% 
53 ■ 




46% 
I 54 , 


56% 
44 


64%' ■• 
36 




62% 
38 . 


25-29 ' 


25-29 




25-29 



A ^ : ' J ' : \ 

' * In the development of this plan, the CCHE has no^t had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of curr^nt^^data nor to concur in the projections 
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. ' . EL PASO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. (EPCC) 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' • ' 

The Colorado General Assembly. plated El I'aso Community College in -1967, 
along with the passage of -ihe Community Colleges and Occupayonal Education Act^ 
Section 23-62-101, C.R.S. i973, estabTished^lEPCC^as state educational^ 
institution and outlined the objects of th^ college aS; 

.... to pcovi.de and of fer educational programs to me'fet the occupational 
n^eds of youth and adultVin teshnical and^ vocational afield?; to pr^ovide 
two-year transfer educational progr^jis toTqualify students for admission 
to the junior yeat" at other colleges'and universities; and to provide a 
broad, range of programs of persoffal and vocational education for adults. 



J 



Section 23-62-153, C'.R.S. 1973 fku-ther provided that: ^ 

). - ^/ . ' 

The El Paso Community College shall remain always ^two-year community 
college and shall admit- all high school graduates ^nd Qther students with 
comparable 'qualifications. In addition, any person^ regardless ^of any 
previous academic ^xperi^nce, may be enrolled 4n any. courses -which he-c^n 
reasonably be expected to successfully complete 



El Paso Community College has. been designated as an area vocational school 
to serv,e secondary, .postsecohdary and a|}^Tt students seeking career preparation 
training. ^ . > j^-^' * ^ , 

El Paso Community College is currently: seek'ing to change its name to P-jke^s 
P&ak Community College. > 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE :/ ^ 

-Current: Two-Year Col lege . (Cai^negie) v ' ^ 

Comprehensive Two-.Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) - 

CCHE ^\ ^ ... / ^ N ' 

Planned: TWo-Year College (Carnegie) • ' * 

' Cbmprehensive Two-Year Institution (Cplo. i^scriptor) ^ 

■ ROLti.FOR' THE PLANNING PERIO^ (1978-79 thfough 1982^83) - ' ^ 

El Paso Conimun-ity College shall c/ntinue to serve as the community college 
an€. area vocational-technical center In Colorado Springs. The college shall 
continue to provide a broad, curriculum including one and two-year occupational 
programs designed to prepaire students for employment, occupational programs to 
allow students to imprdv? their present job skills, lower/ division colle^fe 
transfer programs to prepare students to enter colleges and universities at 'the 
junior year, developmental courses to-enable students to pursue^occupatidnal and 
educational goals, and courses and programs designed to meet the needs for 
continuing^^education and. community service. The institution shall provide 
-remedial instrusfton in basic skill development and 6ED preparation. 

X ■ . ^ ■ » ' 
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The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of its service area 
and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SBCCOE and CCHE. The EPCC 
"campus" is its entiVe service arpa and the institution sfiall use outlying 
ly^sources — Including community facilities and re$idej?ts as instructors and 
resource persannel — in fulfilling its role.^ \ j 

SERVICE AREA : • ' 

. El Paso Community 'College service area^ is the "Pikes Peak" regior>, 
•Jaeluding the,.njjlitary installations. ^ ' ? 

CLifcKTELE 'ANP ENTRANCE INDICATORS : < ' 

" • ' , • % 

EPCC shall continue to be- an open-door institution; .that Is, youth and 
adults who can profit from instruction offered by t^e col lege' v^t3 1 be admitted 
subject to the availability of institutional resources^ 

( .\ 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS MP UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS :^ - 
Program Emphasis 

El Pa^o Comfnunity College confers Associate degrees ' and awards 
certificates: in 1976-77 certificates represented 29% and. associate degrees 71% 
of the institution's total. Among the institutions" of higher education state- 
wide, El Paso awarded 22.^% of the certificates and 15.0%. of the associate 
.degrees. |~ 

A profile of broad HEGIS' subject field areas in wKich degrees ^and 
certificates were awardecl'^in 1976-77 is presented below: ^ 4^ 





Certificate 


AssocTSite D^ree 


Arts & Sciente tSen.' Programs $ 




- • ■ 35% 


Sc fence or^ Engineering Related^^" 
occup. curriculums ^ 






Data Processing ^ . ^ ^ 






Health Services 




7 


Mechanical & Enqr^Tech. 


23 


' • 12 - 


Natural Scienc^** 






Non-science & rion-fengr. 

organized occup. curr. » 






Business and Cofrmierce Tech. 


' 21 


■' ( 27 


* Public Service Related 


34 


• 16 


V 

TOTAL ^ ' . ' 


\m . - 


' 100%' 



Unique Undergraduate Programs 

Program - ' ' - v 

Industrial Building Maintenance 

Social Services Technician Certificate & Associate 



Begree/Certtficate 
Certificate 




V- ' 



It 
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INSH.TUTIONAL DATA ; (ei Paso Community College) 



Actual 
f 1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1982-83^ 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE; 

f * 

Full-Time-Equival^nt (FTE) 

Academic Y:ear 
' . Summer vTerm 

Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Studerfts 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



3,740 
540 
4,280 



5,684 
2,571 



3,8V- 

460 
4,350 



6,155 
2,288 



4,430 
-570 
5,000 



6,675 
2,675 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios . 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE ^ 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper. Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

> 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female * 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 

Full Time (7-- cr. hrs.) 



1.52 
1.33 

■100% 



lODZ 



93% 
7 

16% 
84 

61% 
39 

28% 
72 



Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 56% 
General Education (C.C. only) 



Median Age Range 



25-29 



1.58 
l.Al 

100% 



100% 



90% 
-10 

18% 
82 

60% 
AO 

27% 
73 

60% 
AO 

25-29 



l.Al 
1.25 

100% 



100% 



87% 
13 

20% 
80 

58% 
42 

25% 
75 

60% 
AO^ 

25-29, 



♦ * In the development of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections. 
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LAMAR COMMUNITY COLLEGE (LCC) 

HI^ORlfAL BACKGROUND : ' ; • ^ 

Lamar Junior ^College was organized in southeastern Colorado in. 1937^ as a 
privfite junior college. In 1946, the citizens of Prowers and Baca counties 
voteg to form a junior college district under the enabling legisyation passed by 
t^e ^t?ite Legislature in 1939. In 1947, Baca County withdrew from the district 
and Pf^wers County supported the college until 1968, when it joined the Colorado 
State\ System of Community Colleges under the provisions of the Community 
CollegeSvand Occupational Educational act of 1967. This legislation provided in^ 
Section- 23-60-205, C.R.S. 1973, that the community colleges: 

. T . shalf have unrestricted admissions for high school graduates\or 
students with Comparable qual if ications. In addition, any persorf, 
regardless of any previous academic experience,'' may be enrolled in any 
courses which he can reasonably be expected to successfully complete. / 

Lamar CBmmunity College has been designated as an area vocational school to 
serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
training . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ' ' * . . % 

Current: Twd-YeaV College (Carnegie)^ 
^ Compijehensi ve Two-Year Institution .(Colo. Descriptor) , 

CCHE . ^ . ' . ^ ^ ' . 

Plar>ned: Two-Year College (Carnegie) ' . \ 

Comprenensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptpr) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

LCC shall continue to offer 'a broad range .of certificate and two-year 
programs including ohrupational programs which prepare students fpr employment, 
academic courses acceptable - for transfer to four-year institutions^, basic 
skills programs f^or job entry, upgrading and retrefining, and short-term 
avooational programs. , * . ^ , 

The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of the educational 
needs of its service area and shall report regularly on those needs tO/^its 
advisory council, SBCCOE and CCHE. The LCC "campus" is its entire service 'area 
and the institution shall- utilize outlying resources -- including community- 
facilities and residents instructors and resource personnel -- in fjjlfilling 
its role. - . 

SERVICE AREA : ; ^ ^ ' 

The service area of^ Lamar Community College is the. high plains of 
southeastern Colorado and the surrounding tri-state area. Programs in horse, 
training and management draw from a national pool of students. 
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CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE- INDICATORS: 



J 



Lamar Community College shall continue to be an open-door Institution 
serving all youth and adults who can benefit from and avail themselves of a 
postsecondary pr/)gram of two years or less. ' * - 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHAMCTERISTICS : 

Program -Emphasis ' | ' - ^ ' 

Lamar Communitj^ College confers associate degrees and awards certificates: 
in 1976-77 certificates represented 45.5% and associate degrees 54.5% of the 
institution's total. Among, the institutions of higher "education state-wide, 
Lamar Community College awarded 4.3% of the certificates and 1.4% of the 
^associate degrees. ^ . • , >^ 

A 'profile of broad HEGIS subject fteld areas in v/hich degree* and 
certificates' were awarde(^ in 1976-77 is presented below: 



Certificate 



Associate Degree 



Arts & Science Gen. Programs 


* 


96% 


Sttence or Engineering- Related 
occup. curriQ^ulums 






Data. Processing 






Health Services 






Mechanical &^Engr. Tech. 


8« 


.4 • 


Natural Science 


44 


« 


Non-science & non-engr. 
organized occup. curr. 






Business and Commerce Tech. 


"48 




Publi^ Service Related 

s 






-TOTAL \ 


100% \ - 


100% r 
. — L__>^ 









Unique Undergraduate ^Programs 






Program 




Degree /Certificate 


Horse Training and Managemepi 
Auf ioneer ing 

\. 




Certificate v 
Certificate ' ' 
^ ♦ 

\ 
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IN^TITUTIOMfc DATA; (Lamar CoramOnity College) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-75 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT^ PROFILE: 

Full-Time-Equiyalent (FTE) 
• Academic , Year 
Summer Term - ^ 

Fiscal Year' 

o 

Headcount (HDCT)' Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Terb - 



> 



423 
21 
444 



639 
119 



475 



730 
120 



475 
25 
500 



735 
100 



Institiitionally Provided Data* 



Ratios. 



Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 1.51 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE " 1.44 



Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE ' 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT ' , 
Grad. I HDCT 

Grad. II HDCT ' • 

Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resideut 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

.Male 
Female 

P^rt \iine (0-6 cr. hrs.) 

Full Time (7 — cr. hrs.) 



100% 



100% 



89% 
11 

5% 
95 

47% 
53 

13% 
87 



Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) '^^^^ 
General Education (C.C. only)' 



Median Age Range 



13^20 



1.60 
1.53 

100%^ 



100% 



90% 
'10 



10% 
47% 

14% • ' 
8"^ \ - 

48!^ -• 
52 V ■' 

lV22'\ ' 



1.55 
1.47 

100% 



95% 
5 • 

20% 
80 

47% 
53 

15%, , 
85" 

50% 
50 

18-24 



* In the" development of -this "plan, the CCHE h^s n-ot had 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur 



— )rv 

an oppomiunj t 
in the project 



\ 
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, MORGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE (MCC) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' ' - 

In -1964, a committee was formed to consider the feasibility of establishing 
a junior or community college district, and in 1967, Senate Bill #405 wasVig^^d 
into^ law, creating Morgan County Junior College District. Ir 1970, 'classes 
began,, and in 1973, the citizens voted in favor of the col lege^oining the state 
system of*conmiuni ty colleges. Section 23-60-205, C.R.S. 1973, pi^ovid^d that the 
community col lege^ : 

. . . shall* Kave unrestricted -admissions for^high school graduates -or 
students, wi th comparable qual if ications. In addition, any person, 
jregardless' of any previous academjc experience, may be enrolled in any 
courses which he can reasonably vbe expected to successfully complete. 

^ Morgan Community College heis be^n designated as an afea vocational school 
to serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
training. , j ^ 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ' . ' 

Current^ Two-Year. Col lege (Carnegie) 

" ' Comprehensive Two-Year ^Ins^titution (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE . , ^ 

Planned: Two-Year College (Carnegie) 

. Comprehensive Two-#ear Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

' ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-^9 'through 1982-83) 

I Morgan Community College shall continue to offer a broad spectrum of 
/ general, occupational and vocational two-year programs. ^ 

• As necessary, ^ the instituti.on tshal 1 provide'Vemedial programs in basic 
adult education, basi^c ski 1.1 development^;afid GED fireparation The institution 
shall maintain an intimate knowledge of educational needs in its' service area 
and shall report regularly on those needs to jts advi'sory council, SBCCOE and 
CCHE.. The MCC** '*campus" is its entire sjervic^ area ^ad the irrstitution shall 
continue to utilize community res*ources including community faciTit^es for 
classrooms and residents as instructors and resource. personnel--- in fulfilling 
its role. ' / > s/ ^ 

' SERVICE AREA : ' V ' 

< Morgan Lommunity College H responsible for providing assessment of 
educational needs and- providing instruction y/ithin Morgan, Wash7ngton,^ma and 
'\Kit Carson counties,- eastern Adams and •Acapahoe counties, afid th'e easterny 
r^orthern and central t>o»^tions of EJbert County. ^ 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE > INDICATORS : • ' ' 

'The institution shall continue to be of^en-door; that is, it will* provide 
instruction to all youth and adults who can benefit from such Jnstruction. 



9 
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PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 
Program Emphasis 



4. 



Mongan Community Col'lege offers certifixafe and associate degree programs 
'in the .general program' categories lifted below. In 1976-77 certificates 
represented 10.5% and a*ssociate degrees 89.5% of the institution*s total awards. 
Among *the Jhstntutions of higher 'education state-wide, Morgan awarded 0.2% of 
the certificates and 0.4% of t4i^ associate .degrees. 

A prbfile of broadi HEGIS , subject field, areas tn which degrees and 
certificates were awarded li;i 1976-77 is presented below, ^ 



Certificate 



Associate Degree 



Arts '& Scjence Gen. Programs 

Science' or Engineering Related 
. ' .occup. curriculuras 

Data Processing 

Health Services 

Mechanical ^ EngV; Tech. 

Natural Science 

Non-science & non-engr. 
^ organized occup. curr. 

Business and Commerce Jech, 

Public Service Related . 



100% 



18 
23 



35 



TOTAL" - • • ' 100% 

/ ■ 

y • , - 4 " ■ — r — I ^ : 

Unique Undergraduate Programs '* • 

, Program- ' ? ' 

Dairy T-echnology ^ y 
Elevator and FeedmiJ^l Technology 
Liquified. Petroleum Gas Technology 
"Swine Technology ^ : ' ' 



iop% 



* Cert-if ica'te and/or Associate Decree 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA : (Morgan Community College^ 



Actual 
^1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



ENROLLMENT PROFILt-: 



Full-Tlme-Equiva.lent (FTE) 
Academic Year 
.Sunnner Term * 
•Fiscal Year 



Hga'dcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall. Term«s ■ 
Summer ->Term 



285 
16 
30P 



109 



307, 
28" 

335 



\ 



565 
165 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



/ 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr . FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal.Yr. FTE 

Lower division FTE 
Upper Division TTE " 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II FTE 



1.56 
1.48 

*l00% 



1,.8A 
1.68 

100% 



Lower Division HDCT 
Upper" Division 'HDCT , ^ 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Npn-D^^gree/Special 'HDCT 

Resident 

Non-Resident 
s 

Minority ' 
Non-MiAority 

Male. 
Female 



Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 
Full Time ^(7~ tr. hrs.) 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 



100% 



100% 



Median Age Range 



25-29 



29-29 



Projected 
1982-83 - 



360 
• AO 
AOO 



600 
235 



1<.'67 

1,50 

100% 



10"0%- 



96%* '* ■ ' 


95% 


95% 


4 




5 


11% 


^ 12% 


12% 


89 


88 


88 


46% 


.46%- J> 


46% 


54 


5A 


54 

9 


52% - 


52% 


50% 


48 


48 


• 50, 


60% 


60% 


■ 60% 


40 


40 


40 



25-29 



1 ^ ' ^ 

*.In the development^f this plap, the^HE has not had an opportunity to 

corroborate tht accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



OTERO JUNIOR COLLEGE (OJC) 



Otero Junior College began classes in the fall of 1941. The college was 
firs,t named La Junta, Junior College and was. operated ty La Junta School District 
Number V 11. The college program, accor'ding to state law, was technically 
classified as a continuation school. An election- in 1949 approved format-ion of 
the Otero County Junior College District and the county took over support of the 
college. In 1956, the College Governing Board elected to take over the existing 
facilities from the La .Junta school district and the name was changed to Otero 
Junior Col lege^ ' \ - . 

In 1967, ti>e ,46th General Assembly of the -State of Colorado passed a law 
creating a^^state system of conununity colleges. Existing juni<ir colleges we-re 
given the option of jotrling' this, system with the approval of the qualified 
voters of their respective junior college' districts. In February 1968 the 
voters of Otero County Junior -Col lege District v*ote(;l-in favor of Otero Junior 
College joining the state system. • • * 

Section 23-60-205, C.R.S.^ 1973, provides tfiat the community-colleges: 

»» 

. . . shall have unrestricted admissions' for high school graduates or 
students with ^ comparable qual if icatitin*. In^ addition, any person, 
re^gardless of any previous academic^ experience, n\ay be enrolled in any 
courses which he can reasonably be expected to successfully complete. 

Otero Junior College has been designated as an area vocational school to 
serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
training. 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

•Current: Two-Year College (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 



CCHE 



\ 



Planned: Two-Year College* (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution* (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE^ PLANNING PERIOD: ° (i978-79 through 1982-83) 

.Otero Junior College shall continue to o^ffer a broad range of certificate 

and two-year occupational ' and academic short-term vocational programs. (GED 

preparation, basic skills development and adult basic education . remedial 

instruction shall al^o be provided, ' 

The institution ^hall maintain ao intimate knowledge of educational needs 
in its service area and shaU teport regularly on those needs to its advisory 
council, SBcfOE and CCHE. The "campus" of OJC is its entire service area and the 
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'J 



\ 



institution shall uti lize- community resources including community facilities 
for cla'ssrooms and residents "as instructors and resource personnel. -- in , 
fulfilling its ffole. ' ^ - , ' ^ 

■SERVICE -AREA : , 

Otero Junior ^ -Coll ege is responsible for • providing assessment of^ 
educatfonal heeds, 'instruction and communtty service within Crowley, Otero and 
Bent counties. ' V 

CLIENTELE^AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS :^ ^ . ' ' 

The institution shall conti nue *to^ be open-door; that is, it will provide 
instruction td all youth and adults who xan benefit from such instrucftion . 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND 'UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis " . , ' ^ 

Otero Junior College confers associate degrees and awards certificates: in 
1976-77 certificates represented 445^ and associ ate - degrees 56% of the 
institution's total. Among the institutiSns of: higher education state-wide, 
Otero awardejdL6.4% of the certificates and 2.25^ of the associate degrees. 

A profile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degrees and 
certificates were awarded in 1976-77 is presented below: 



Certificate 



Associate Degree 



Arts & Science Gen. Programs 

Science or Engineering Related 
occup. curriculums ^ 



75% 



Data Processing. 
Health Service 



5^% 



Mechanical & Elogr. Tech. 
I. 

Natural Science \ 

Non-science & non-engr. 

organized occup. ^curr. 

r Business aod Commerce Tech, 

Public Service' Related 



30 
28 
1 



30 

' 5.5 



6 

7 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



Unique Undergraduate Programs 

- Program 

Building Maintenance 

Alcohol Drug Counselor Training 
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Degree/Certificate 

Certificate 
Associate 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA: ' (Otero Junior College) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1932-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 



Ftill-Time-Equivalent (PTE) 

Academic Year 621 

Summer Tjerm > 33 

Flsc*! Year • ' 654 

Headcount (tfocTT) Students . ' 

■ Fall Term • ^ 1.219 

Summer Term * , 284 



518 

32 
550 



1.130 
155 



550 
^0 
6'0 



1.23DO 

•175 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Rat^ios 



Fall HDCT/Acad, Yr. FTE 1.96 
Fall HDCX/Fiscal Yr- FTE 1.86 



Lower' Division FTE^ 
Upper Division 'FTE 
Gr^d. I FTE . 
Grad. \l FTE 

/ • 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper. Division HDCT ^ 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad, II HDCT ' 
Non-Degfee/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

# 

Mihority 
Non-Minority 

. Male, 
Female 

^Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs*-) 
Full Time (7 — cr. hrs.) ' 

Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C\ only) 

. Median Age Range 



100% 



100%- 



'95% 
5 

36% 
64 

56% 
44 

52% 
48 

23% 
77 

21-24 



2.18 
2,05 

100% 



100% 



\ 



2.18 
^ 2.00 



100% 



95% 

5 




95% 


36% 
64 




36% 
64 


52% 
48 




52% 
48 


55% 
45. 




4 

55% 
45 


35% • 
65 

•21-24 




3|% 

■ 65 \ 

f 

. 21-24 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the, accuracy of current data nor to concur , in the projections, 
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• ^ TRINIDAD STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE -(TSJC) > 

HISTORICAL BACKGROU^<# ^^ , / . V 

•.An act"*f , the- Legislature of the State . of Colorado in April 1925\ 
authorize^l the establishment of a junior college at Trinidad, 'creating the f1rs-t 
junior college in .th€ State. Until 1935, the College was operated in 
conjunction with Ti;inidad High School, and in. that year it 'moved to jts present* 
site.* In 1937, the State Legis*lature passed an act enabling couoties ,to 
organize a Junior College District. In 1968 the College joined thfe state system 
of conomurtity col leges under ther 'provisions of the Community , Col lege? and 
Occupational Education act of 1967. This legislation, cTover^fckJn Se'ction 23-60- 
205, C.R.S.' 1973, provides that^ community colleges: , . i 

.... sh^l^have unrestricted" admissions for tii^ school gradjatgs or 
' students with comparable qual if icat.ions^. "In addition, anyy'pepson , 
regardless of any previous academic experience, may be enrolled^Wi any 
■courses which" he can reasonably be Expected to successfully complete;^ 

Trinidad State Junior College has been designated' as an trea vocatior^l^ 
school to serve secondary, postsecondary and oWult students seeking career 
preparation training. . ' ' ' ' . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : * V . 

Current: Two-Year College (Carnegie) ^ , v ' " • 

Comprehensive Two-Yea/^ Institution (Colo. Descriptor,) 

CCHE ' , ' " 

-P.lanned: Two- Year College (Carneg>ejL V ' 

, Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE rOR THE. PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 throtigh 1982-83) 

' " Trinidad ^ State Junio^_ College shall continue to provide vocational 
training for specific trad'es and industries, transfer programs to fulfill the 
lower division requirements of ^ college education in liberal *arts or^ the 
professions, and^ontinuing eduction for job upgrading or retraining; or, for 
self-improvement of ^ the individual students. Additionally, the College shall 
continue its programs in basic edbjjation, adult education and community service 
to meet educati onal^needs an(J to upgrade general education in its service'area* 

The institution shall maintain an intimate kriowledge^of educational needs 
in its service area and shall report regularly on those needs to its advisory 
council, SBCCOE and CCHE. Tfie '^cdmpys" of TSJC is its erjtire, service area and 
the institution shall utilize community resources including community 
facilities for classrooms and residents as instructors and resourjce personnel#-- 
in fulfilj^l^g itsVcrle. ^ ' * ^ ^ 

( ' , \ 202 . -■ ^ 



SERVICE AREA: 



Trinidad State Junior College is responsible for providing assessment of 
educational needs and instruction within Huerfano and Las Animas* counties.- In. 
cooperartidn with SBCCOE and CCHE, the potential for expanded serv4ce'to northern 
New'Mexic;» will continue to be" explored. » ' - 

.CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : < - '^v ' « 

r^«='^ : ^ ^ ' — 

The institution shall coa^inue to be open-door^ "that\s, it will provide 
instruction* to all youth and adu^lts who can benaf/tx from sudh instruction. 

PROGRAM. EMPHASrS AND. UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 



Program Emphasis • ' • ' ' . . * 

. Trinidad offers certificate ^nd associate degree programs in the general 
programs categories 1 i sted .below. In 1976-7?, '.certificates represented '41% and 
associate'd^g^rees 59% of the institution '.s total awards. Among the institutions 
of higher educatipn state-wide, Trinidad ^warded^ 9.4% of the certificates and 
3.7% of the associate degrees. ' ' ' a ^ 

.A ^)rofile of broad. HEGJS subject field areas , in which degrees *and 
certificates were awarded in 1975-77* is presented below. * ^ 



Certificate 



'^I^Pr 



Arts & Science Gen. i^rograms 

Science or Engineering Related^ 
'occup .' curriculums^ ^ ' 

Processing 

\; Services 

^ - Mechanical It Engr. Tech. ^ 

Natural Science 

Noiji-science & non-engr. 

organized occup. curr. 

Bus1ji§s.s and. Coimerce Tech. 

•'Public Service" Related 



23% 



15 
24v 



14 
24 



Associate Degree 



39%- 



27 



1/ 



4 

28, 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



' Unique Undergraduate Programs ' 
, Program ""-v, 

» 

Gunsmithing ' ; 
Mini'ng Technology 
Computer "Maintenance * ^ 



Degree/Certjff 1 cate - • 

Associates Certificate 
Associate 
Associate 
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INSTITUTIONAL DATA : (Trinidad State Junior College 



Actual 



Planned 
1978-79" 



Projected 
•1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILED 



Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) ' 

Academic Year • 1.0A3 

Summer Term - . 97 

Fiscal Year 1,1^0 



1,114 
86 
1,200 



1,11A 
86 
1,200 



Headcount (HDCT) ' Students 
Fall Term . . ■ , 
Summer Term 



1,A25 
.A92 



1,A82 
A32 



Institutionally Provided Data*^ 



1,A82 
A32 



Ratios 

• Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE ' 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I .HDCT _^ 
Grad% II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 



Male 
Female 



1.37 
1.25 



lOOZ 



100% 



Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 
Full Time [l— ct . hrs.) 

A/ocational/Occu. (C.C.'only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range 



80% ; 
20 

A0% 
60 

59% 

Al 

A3% 
57 

A9% ■ 
51 

21-2A 



1.-37 
*a.25 

100% 



100% 



80% 
20 

A0% 
60 

60% 
AO 

A0% 
60- 

A9% 
51 

'21- 2A 



1.37 
1.25 

100% 



100% 



80% 
20 

A0% 
60 . 

60%, 
AO 

A0% 
60 ^ 

A 9% 
51 

21-2A 



* In the development of this plan, the CCHE hasyio-t had an c^portunity^ to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor t« concyr in the projections 
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' '. AIMS COMMUNITY COLLEGE (AIMS) • 

HISTORIC/U. BACKGROUND : 

In the Surran^r af 1966 a citizens* committe.e representing Weld County school 
districts recormiended. formation of a. junior college district, and it was 
approved by the vote>s in ^January of 1967. In Septejmber 1967, -Aims Community 
College opened', with an initial enrollment of 900 stu(^ents. . 

The Junior 'College Organization Act^of 1975, which replaced -Section 23 of 
Article 60, the 1967 legislation covering Local Junior Colleges, provides that 
these shall be institutions which provide: 

. . . .not more than two years of training in the arts, sciences-, and 
humanities beyond the twelfth ^rade of the publ ic' school curriculum or 
vocational education and which conducts occupational, technical, and 
'community service programs, with no term limitations and general 
'education, including college transfer programs, with unrestricted 
admissions. 

. Aims Community College has been :designated as an area vocational school to 
serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
training. 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Current: Two-Year College (Carnegie) 

Comprehensi^ve Two-Yea^ Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE 

Planned: Two-Year Col.lege (Carnegie) • , * 

Comprehensive TWo-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERJOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

AJms Community Co'Jlege shall continue to provide occupational and 
vocational education programs to help prepare students for i^iitial employment or 
for thase who desire to upgrade their present skills, college courses for>those 
who desire to complete an Associate of Arts Degree, and/or transfer to another 
institution, land general and developmental education' programs and GED programs 
designed to meet the needs of those who are not attending high school and desire 
further, education toward the GfD certl^jcate.- * ^ ^ 

Communtty services will contirjue to be available for the entire service 
area to insure that the totaT population, young and old, receive full benefit 
from (college partKipation. 

The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of educational needs 

ill its service 'area and sPtShTI report regularly on those needs to its governing 

board, SBCCOE and CCHE^ The "campus" of Aims is-it^ entire service area and the 

inst i tuti on shal 1 uti 1 i ze resourcejs including ^ community f aci 1 i ties for 

classrooms and residents as- instructors and resource personnel in fulfilling 

its role. \ ^ * 

• • » 
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SERVICE AREA : 

> 

* Aims Community College is responsible *for providing assessment of 
educational needs and instruction with.in Weld and Larimer counties. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : . 

t The institution shall continue to be open-door; that "is, it will provide 
instruction to all youth and adu|ts who can benefit from such instruction. . . 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis . . 

I . ' 

Aims Community College offers certificate and associate degree programs in 
the general program categories listed below. In 1976-77, certificates 
represented 115^ and 'associate degrees 895^ of the institution's total awards. 
Among the institutions of higher education state-wide, Aims Commui^ity College 
awarded 2.8% of the certificates and 6.3% of the associate degrees. 



A profile of broad HEGIS 
certificates were awarded in 1976 


subject field areas in 
-77 is presented* below: 


which degrees and 




Certificate 


Associate Degree 


Arts & Science Gen. Programs 




54% 


Science or Engineering Related 
occup. curr iculums 






Data Processing ' 




2 


Health Services 






Mechanical & Engr. Tech. 


12 


> . 20 


• Natural Science 


\ . 




Non-science & non-engr.- 

organized occup. curr. 






- Business and Corranerce Tech/ 


64 




Public Service Related 


24 " ■ \ 


5 


TOTAL 


1005^ 


1-00% 



20G 
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INStlTUTIONAL DAJA ; (Alms College) 



Actual 
1976-n. 



Rlanned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: , 

Full-Tiine-Equivalent (PTE) 

Academic Year 2,2,A8 

Summer Term ' 287 
Fiscal Year " 2,535 

Headc'ount; (HDCT) Students 

Fall Term , 4,040 

Summer Term . - 1,811 



2,550 
350 
2,900 



4,700 
2,200 



3,015 
485 
3,500 



5,640 
2,915 



Institutionally J*rovided Data* 



Ratios 



Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr . PTE ^ 1.80 
Pall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. PTE -. 1.59 



1.84 
1.62 



1.87 
1.61 



Lower Division PTE 
UpR^er Division PTE 
Grad. I PTE 
.Grad. II PTE 



lOOX 



100% 



100% 



ERJC 



Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/ Special HDCT 

Resident j 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 

Part Time "(0-6 cr. hrs,) 
Full Time (7 — cr. hrs.) 



38% 



,12 

96% 
4 

19% 
81 

50% 
50 

30% 
70 



Vocational/Occu'. (C.C. only) ^9% 
General Education (C.C.^ only) 51 



M^ian Age Range 



.26-30' 



86% 



14 

96% 
4 

18% 
82 

48% 
52 

30% 
70 

51% 
49 

26-30 



85% 



15 

96% 
4 

18% 
82 

47% 
53 

30% 
70 

^3% 
47 

28-32 



* In the development of this plan, the *^HE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections, 



\ 
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COLORADO MOUNTAIN COLLEGE (CMC) _ 
. : » ^ 
.HI5T0RJCAL, BACKGROUND : ^ . , 

. * ' -Colorado Mountain Col lege was established by a vote of the taxpayers of its ^ 
district in 1965. The first students were enrolled on bo,th the East Campus at> 
Leadville artd the West Campus at Glenwood Springs in 1967. 

the Junior College Organization Act of 1975, which replaced Section 23 of 
Article. 60, the 1967 legislation covering Local Junior Colleges, provides that 
'these shal] be institutions which* provide: 

• . not more than two years of training in the -arts, sciences, and 
humanities beyond the twelfth grade of the^public high school curriculum or 
vocational education and which conducts occupational, technical, and 
Community service programs, with no term limitations and general 
education, • including college transfer programs, with unrestricted 
admissions.^ 

* Colorado [fountain College has beer> designated as an area vocational school^ 
to serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students seeking career preparation 
training. . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : . ' ^ • ^ 

Current: Twb-Year College (Carnegie) 

« .Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo.* Destiriptor^) 

• 

CCHEv . • • • 

Planned: Two-Year College (Carnegie) 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

Colorado Mountain' College shall continue to offer a^ broad range of^ 
vocational, technical, college transfer and Self-enrichment programs and, 
courses. There will be continued support for the institution ''s establ ishfliftnt of 
continuing education t:enters located throughout the entire .-district. 
Continuing education centers offer educational opportunities for the district's 
people isolated by distance and terrain from two campuses located in Leadville 
and near Glenwood Springs, the major population areas ,of the district. GEO 
preparation, basic skil Is development, and adult basic remedial instruction 
shalj also be provided. * • " ^ ^ 

Th^ institution shall maintain an intimate^owledge of educational needs 
in its service area and shall report regularly orMhose needs to its governing 
board, SBCCOE and CCHE. The "campus" of CMC is its entire service area and the 
institution shall continue' to utilize outlying respurces including community 
.facilities for classrooms and residents as instructors .and resource personnel — 
in fulfilling its role. ^ 



SERVICE AREA : ^ ' 

Colorado Mountain College serves the .f i ve~co.unty district ^of Pitkin, 
Garfield, Eagle,. Lake and Sumgiit, as well as Chaffef. The district encomMSses 
V approximately 5,70O^square tniles (175 mil6s east to v5est and 74 mi les , norni to 
south), • , . , ^ . ' * ^ 

/ 

CLIENTELE AHP ENTRANCE INDICATORS r 

The institution shall Continue to be open-door; that is, it will provide 
instruction to all youth and adults who can benefi^t from such instruction, 

PROGIV\M EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program Emphasis - ^ 

Colorado Mountain College offers certificates and- associate degree programs 
'in the general program categories listed beloW, ;in 1976-77, certificates 
represented 22% and associate degrees 78% of the institution's total awards. 
• " Among the institutions of higher education state-wide, Colorado Mountain 
College awarded 4.4% of the certificates and 4,9% of the associate degrees. 

^ A profile of'* broad HEGIS subject field 'areas in which degrees and 

certificates were awarded in 1976-77 is presente^i. below. 



Certificate 



' ^; Associate Degree 



Arts &/5cience Gen, Programs 

Scienc| or Engineerifig Related 
occup. curriculums 

< Data .Processing 

HeaVth Services 

Mechanical & Engr. Tech. 

Natural Science 

Non-science & non-engr. ' 
^organized ocfcup. curr. 

Business and 'Commerce Tech. 

Public Service Related 



7% ; 
36 



51 
6 




24 
2 



TOTAL 



Unique Undei^graduate Programs 

Program 

Animal Health Technology 
Natural Resources- Manageitient 
Ski Area Technology 



100% 



209 
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100% 



Degree/Cert if ica1|e 

Associate 

Certificate 

Certificate 



y 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA: (Colorado Mauntain College) 



Actual 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



/ 

Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: ^ ' 

to 

Full-Time-Equivalent (PTE) 
Academic Year ' ^ 

Summer Term 
^ Fiscal Year 

' H^dcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Symmer Term . 



1,713 
156 
1,869 



4 ."460 
2^96 



f,818 
160 
1,978 



5,100 
2,331 



2,205 
195 
2,400 



6,190 
2,830 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



tios 



Fall HDCT/Ac^d. Yr. PTE 
Fall fiDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE ^ 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT^ ^ 
Upper Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

V 

Minority p 
Non-Minor 

Male ' . " ^ 

Female 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 
Full Time (7 — cr. hrs.) 



2.60 
2.39 

100% 



100% 



94% 
6 

^8% 
92'. 

36% 
64 

84% 
16 



Vocational/Occu. (C.C. only) 32% 
General Education (C„C. only) 68 



Median Age Ran^e 



\ 



25 



2.81, 
2.58 

100% 



100% 



94% 

9% 
91 

38% 
^ 62 

73% 

27 

42% 
58 

25 



2.81 
2.58 

100% 



100% 



93% 
7 

9% 
91 

40% 

^0% 
30 

42% 
58 

25 



* la the^evelopmenp of th^s 4)lan, the CCHE has not had an opportunity to" 
corroborate" the accuracy of current data nor to concur in the projections. 
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COLORADO NORTHWESTEf^N COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CNCC) 
ISTORICAL BACKGBOUND: > 



In 1960, Colorado Nort^hwestern Community College at Rangely was#st^rted as 
a branch of Mqs'a College of Grand Junction. Rangely Junior College District was 
-formed in 1970.* . -^.'^ ,^ ^ 

The Junter College Organization Act of 1975, which replaced Section 23 of 
article 60^ the 1967 legislation covering Local Junior Colleges, provides that, 
'these shall be institutions w|vich provide: . * , 

5 • . not more than two years of training ^-In the arts, sciences, and 
"humanities beyond the twelfth grade of the public hi^h school ctjrriculum or 
vocational 'education and which conducts occupatffjnal , technical, and 
community servic6i programs, with no term limitations and general 
education, including college transfer programs, with unrestricted 
admissions . 

CNCC isjthe only instilfution in a f i ve-<:ounty'a/ea of northwestern .Colorado 
that encompasses some 13,809 square miles, * the College has beei> officially 
designated iby the State goard of Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
as the Educational Service Center for the five counties of Rio Blanco, Routt, 
Moffat, Jackson and Grand. " ^ . ^ 

INSIITfriONAL TYPE : ' ' ' 

Current: Two- Year College (Carnegie) • # " 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. DescripTOr) 

CCHE 

Planned: Two -Yeai^* Col lege (Carnegie) ' " . ' 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE 'FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 throcigh 1982-83) \ # 

During the planning period, CNCC shall ctDntinue to pro vide j for potential 
transfer students, two-year educational curriculum which qual if ies students for', 
admission to a senior college or university; for career/occupational- students, 
programs that provide opportunities for gaining specif ic' knowle,dge and skills in 
selected vocational and technical fields; and for service area residents, a 
career and outreach .education program that affords the opportunity for 
^participation in academic, occupational, cultural and recreational programs 
according to individual ^neects and interests. 6ED preparation, basic skills 
development and adult basic remedial instruction shall ^also -be provided. 

The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of educational needs 
in its service area and shall report regularly on those needs to its governTng 
board, SBCCOE and CCHE. The "campus*' of XNCC is its entire service area and the 
institution shal 1 uti 1 ize resources including community f aci 1 i ties ff)r 
classrooms and residents as instructors and resource personnel in fulfilling 
its role. 
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Service area ? ' ' • ^ 

' Colorado/ Northwestern Community College- is ' responsible . for providing 
assessment of educational needs and instruction within the*cpunties of Moffat, 
RoUtt, JacksOn, Grand .and Rio Blarfco: " * " ' ' • 

CLIENTELE ANOiNTRANCE INDICATORS r . ^ 

The institution shall continue t6 be open -door t that is,, it will provide 
.instruction^ to ajl youth arid .adults who <:art benefit from such instruction. 

PROGRAM ^EMPHASIS ^ND UrOQUE CHARACt ERISTIC^ : • ' . 

Program Emphasis , - ^ x 

Colorado Northwestern Community College confers associate degrees and 
awards* certificates; in 1976-77 certificates' represented 28% and associate 
degrees 72% of the institution's, totaK, Amopg the institutions of high/er 
education state-v/ide, Colorado Northwestern awarded 2.5% of the certif icettes 
arrd i.8% of the associate degrees. . \ . ' 

A, profiile of broad HEGIS subject field areas in which degrees arid 
certificates were awarded in 1976-77 ^s. presented- b6.1ow: ' ' ^ 



. Certificate Associate Degree 



— ^ 

Arts & Science Gen. Programs 




63% 


Science or. Engineering Related 
occup. curriculums 






Data Processing 






Health Services 




^ 23 


Mechanical & Engr. Tech, 


14% 


9 


Natural Science 


79 ' ' 




Non-science & non-engr. 

organized occup. curr. 

Business* and Commerce Tech. 






^ Public Service Related 


7 ^ ^ 




V 

TOTAL ^ ' 


^ 100% 
-^»— 


100%^ 

— - — -- 


Unique Undergraduate Piroqrams 






Programs 




. ' Degrees/Certificates 


Career Pilot 

School of Horsestioeing 


: \ . 


Associate & Certificate 
Certificate 


9 
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iNST'ITUTIONAL PATA : "(Colorado Northwestern -Community College) 



ENROLLMENT' PROFILE: ^ 

Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic Year 
Summer Term 



\ 



FiscallYear 



Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Rummer Term 



Actual, 
1976-77 



441 
29 
470 



1^360 
591 



Plahnfcjd 
. 1978-79' 



480 ■ 

40 
520 



1,506 
600 



Projected 
1982-83 



615 

85 f 
700 ' 



1,750 

-■t 700 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

■ Fall HDCT/Acad.. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE* 
Upper Division F'TE 
Grad. I FTE 
Grad. II ^TE 

Lower Division HDCT . 
Upper Division HDCT ' ■ 
Grad. I HDCT . ■ * ' 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 

Resident 

Non-Resident , 



Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 



3.08 
2.90 

100% 



3.01 
2.09 

100% 



2.85 

.2.^r 

100% 



10.0% 



100% 



100% 



Part Time (0-6 cr . hrs.) 
Full Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 



Median Age Range 





73% 


73% *■ • 


73% 






. 27 


. 27 


\ 










15% 


15% 


15% 




85 


85 


85 . 


> 






f 




55% 


55%'/< 


55% 




45 ' 




45 . 


\ 


49% 


4*9% * /X « , 


^ 49% 


» 


'51 




51 , 










'» > ' *P • ' 




ly) 


44% , 




50% 


ly) 


56 


■'• 53 

< 


50 


V 


18-20,-..;'" ' 


. 20-30 


20-30 



* In the developm^rtts^ of this plan, the CCHE^hap not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of curre/it data nor to concur in the projections. 
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NORTHEASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE (NX) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ' . _ \ 

Northeastern^ Jurriolr College- was founded in 1941 when, articles - of 
incorporation were filed by local citizens. Classes started in September of 
1941 ds an extension of the public school system. In, 1944 the citizens of Logan 
County ^voted tax suppoi^t and a junior col legedistrict, co-extensive with Logah' 
County, was organized under Colorado Law providing for tjie establishment of 
jun-ior colleges. Shortly after, the ^name was 'Changed to Sterling Junior 
College.. In 1950 the name was again changed, to^ Northeastern Colorado Junior* 
College, and it was accredited by -North Central Association as a junior college 
^in 1964. ^ . ' > ' ' 

' \ ' 

' 'The Junior College Org^r>ization Act q^1975, which replaced Section 23 of 
Article 60, the 1967 legislation covering Loc^l Junior Colleges, provides that 
these shall be^inst4^tutions which provide: 

... not •more'^han two years of training in the arts, sciences, and 
humanjties beyond the twelfth grade of the public high school curriculun^or 
vocational education and which conducts - occupational , technical, and 
coimiunity service programs, with oo term limitations and general 
( education,' including college transfer programs, with unrestricted 
admissions. ^ * ' . ^ " 

Northeastern Junior College has been designated as an area vocational 
school tw serve secondary, postsecondary and adult students- seeking career 
preparation training. > 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : - , . ^ 

Current: Two-Year College (Carnegie) \ - ' - ^ 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor); ^ 

CCHE . ^ ^ * " • ' 

Planned: Two-Year College (Carnegie) ^ 

Comprehensive Two-Year Institution (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE^PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 thorough 1982-83) 

Northeastern Junior College shall continue its comprehensive offerings of 
transfer, oc_5,upational and community service courses ^d programs. As a 
designated area vocational school, it sllall extend its'programs and services to 
occupatioTfal clientele in cooperation with public school districts. 

The insftitution shall also be responsible for GED preparation and(adult 
basic skills reniedial instruction. The institution shall maintain an intimate 
knowledge of its service area and shall report regularly on service area needs 
to its governing board, SBCCOE and CCHE. The "campus" of NJC is its entire 
service area and the institution shall utilize outlying resources including 
community "facilities anql residents as instructors and^resource personnelw^ in 
fulfiVling its-role. , . ^ 



4- — 
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SERVICE AREA : 

Northeastern Junior ^College is responsible ^or providing assessment of 
educational' needs and providing instruction w.ithin Logan, Sedgwick, Phillips, 
.Washington and Yuma counties. In Washington and Yuma counties^.al 1 offerings' 
will be coordinated with Morgan Community Cqllege. • 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : >^ 

The institution shall continue to be open-door; that is, it wi Tl provide 
i.qstruction to all youth and adults who can benefit from' such instruction. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS : 

Program EmpKasis _ 

Northeastern Junior Col lege offers .certificate and associate degree 
programs in 'the general program categories listed belQW. tn 1976-77, 
certificates^ represented 18% and as.sociate degrees 82% of the institution's 
total awards. Among the* institutions of higher education state-wide. 
Northeastern Junior College awarded 5.4% of the certificates and 6.7% of the 
associate degrees.' • 

A profile of broad HE6IS subject field areas in Which degrees and 
certificates were awarded in 1976-77 is presented below: 

• ' > Certificate Associate Degree 



Arts & Science Gen. Programs * * 63%^ 

♦ *' % 

Scien^^e or Engineering Related 
dccup^. curriculums 

Data Processing ^ 

Health Services 30%^ ' . / 

Mechanica-1 & Engr- Tech. ^ 4 13 

Natural Science . 2 ^ ^ ' 10 

Non-science S-non-engr. ' , 

organized occup. curr. . ^ 

Business and Commerce Tech. 58 ' '12 

Public Service Related 6 ' 2 



TOTAL ^ M0% • 100% 
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INSJllUTIONAL DATA ; (Nortlheastern Junior College) 



Actual 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 

Full-Tim'e-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic Year 
Summer Term 
. Tiscal Year . • 



' h1. 



adcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Term' 



1,154 
58 
1,212 

1,979 
367 



1,283 
.65 
1,350 



2,125 
400 



1,330 
70 
1,400 



2,210 
435 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



RatfSs 

Fall HDCT/Acad. Yr. FTE 
Fall HDCT/Fiscal Yr. FTE 

Lower Division FTE - 
Upper division FTE 
Grad. l" FTE 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper. Division HDCT 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-Degree/Special HDCT 



1.71 
1.63 

100% 



100% 



Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 
Female 



Part Time (0-6 cr^ hrs.) 
Full Time (7-- ct. hrs.) 



93% 
7 

• 4%** 
96** 



56% 
44 

22% 
78 



Vocatiojial/Occu. (C.C. only) 34% 
General Education*»(<:.C. only) 66 



Median Age Range 



27 



1.65 
1.58 

100% 



100% 



( 



I 93% 
7 

5% 
95 

50% 
50 

30% 
70 

40% 
60 

27 



1.66' 
1.59 

100% 



100% 



94% 
6 

7% 
93 

50% 
50 

32% 
68 

42% 
58 " 

27 



* In the development of. this plan, the CCHE hasnot_Jiad an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy of current data ftoffoconcur in* the projections, 
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■ TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF PUEBIO- (TCC-P). ' 

^- (Preliminary l)iame) . " ,^ ^ 

Note: As noted in the role statement for the University of Southern Colorado 

(use), CCHE recommends ^sepafdt ion of the technical two-year programs from USC 

anj re-creating afr autonomous two-ye3r institution in Pueblo by )982-8'3*- This 
statement provides tne perteived ro;}^^ of that institution. -^^ ^ 

HIStORI-CAL BACKGROUND : ^ 

The Technical Qommunity College of Pueblo would be based on the component 
of -ySt which origirtated as San Isabel Junior College of Pueblo. in 1933* ^ecame 
Southern Colorad§ Ju/ior College in J934, and l^er in 1934^ fueblo Junior 
College.' A 1975 amendment, incorporated as SectioQ 2^-55-101 designated the 
following relevant objectives for the two year component: * 

a. To provide and offer programs in a technical commur^itj' College. For 
tke purposes of^ thi subparagraph (a), "te'chnical cormiunoty^ college" 
m^ns an institution offering approved postsecondar/ Programs for 
^ credit and performing the functions of an ar£a v^^tional school in 
conformity' with standards established by the^tate Board for 
^"Community Col legesvand Occupational Educatipn. Tuition equalizatiion, 
^ shall be established in accordance with^the provisions of the State 
s/stem of ^community and technical colleges' f ^, 

jA^^ b. The university may provide and of^r instfuctionin adtilt education on 
' a terminal basis "^nd ^on^K ^1-1 degrees and certificates appropriate 

to trfe courses of study .ffnered^^^^X". ' - ^ 

' The'^^stitution is also ^ deslgnateo^ area vocational s^^oo^, 

INSTITUtlO>rAk:TT[^ : > . - - ' • ^ 

Current: Norv^^xi stent - . ' ' . 

Planned: two-Year College (Carne3>^][ 

Special Pui^pose Two-V^^ Institution -^Technical Community Col ]^ge 
(Colo. Descriptor:) 

* * v.. ^ ' * . / ' . 

ROLE FOR THE.PLANNIN& PERIOD: (, 1978^9 'through 1982-83) . • ' ^ ' " 

burina^^he planning period^^ ^^9. shall develop autonomous and non-> 
transferable vocational -tecttnical certificate and associate degree progranfis of 
two *years or less. Iq soVd^^ing, _ tffe institution shall pro/ide only those 
academic support courses which/ fulfi 1 1 associate degree vocational program 
. requirements^ TCC-P also haj/a role related to remedial instruction in basic 
skill development for tho^ students enrolled in the Col lege' s ' yocatlonal 
programs and 'in pmedi«rr adult basic^ educatijpn and GED pVepai^at.ion. The 
instUution shal 1 jcontlnue its efforts in non-degree adult and apprenticeship 
vocati'OTial-techni^di/prograaining and shall remain a designateA-^d. ^^ocational 



school . 
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The institution will be based in the Orman facilities, but the 'entire 
service area will be considered the "campus" of TCC-P. The institution shall 
maintain an intimate knowledge of and S^isfy the vocational-technical 
education needs within its mission and service area and report regularly on 
those, needs to its local council, SBCCOE and CCHE. It is expected that the 
institution will utilize community resources, ir>e^uding community buildings for 
classrooms and qualified residents as instructors and resource personnel. 

SERVICE AREA : 

The Technical Community College of ' Pueblo will be responsible for the 
assessment of vocational education needs and offering related postsecondary 
instruction within Custer, Fremont and Pueblo counties. 

CLIENTEL€ AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : * . 

The Technical Community College of Pueblo shall be an open-door institution 
serving all youth and adults who can benefit fnom and avail themselves T>€- 
postsecondary vocational programming of two years or less and remedial 
instruction as described in the role statement. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS : 

The .institution will assume responsibility for the following postsecondary 
vocational -technical programs which are currently being offered: . 

Certificate and Associate Decree Programs: , 

Air Conditioning and ( 
Diesel 
Drafting 

Electronic Communical 
Electronics Servicinc 
Office Occupation^ 
Practical Nursing 
Psychology Techniciar 
Radiology Technician 
Respjration Therapy 
Auto Body 
Auto Mechanics 
Auto Parts Merchandis 

Adult Programs (Non- 
Welding 
Auto Body 
^Auto Mechanics 
Recreational Vehicle 
Food Service 
Nurse Aide 
Office Occupations 



Refrigeration, Building Construction 

Engine Machining 
. Welding 

:ion Dental Hygiene 

J Apparel Production 

Consumer Home Economics 
Dental Assistant- 
1 . Food Service 

Foundry 

Nurse Aide , 
Recr^at^al Vehicles 
UrbBn|^BIi cu 1 ture 
ing Machining 

Degree): '4 
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Apprenticeship Programs (Non-Degree): 

Food Service^ 
Ironworkers 
Sheetmetal 
Fire Science 
Building Construction 



213^ 
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INSTI TUTIONAL DATA ; (Technical Community College of Pueblo) 



Actual** 
1976-77 



Planned 
1978-79 



Projected 
1982-83 



ENROLLMENT PROFILE: 

Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
Academic Y-earr 
Summer Term ^ 
Fiscal Year 

Headcount (HDCT) Students 
Fall Term 
Summer Term 



- (596) 
(13) 
• (609) 



j(651) 
(37) 



775 
15 
790 



840 
50 



980 

20 
1,000 



1,270 
70 



Institutionally Provided Data* 



Ratios 

Fall HDCT/ Acad. Yr. FTE (1.09) 
Fall HDCT/FiscalYr. FTE (1.07) 

Lower Division FTE (100%) 
Upper Division FTE 
Grad. I FTE - 
Grad. II FTE 

Lower Division HDCT 
Upper Division HD^T 
Grad. I HDCT 
Grad. II HDCT 
Non-begree/Special HDCT 

Resident 
Non-Resident 

Minority 
Non-Minority 

Male 

Female , ■ 

Part Time (0-6 cr. hrs.) 
FuljL Time (7~ cr. hrs.) 

Vocational/OcQu. (C.C. only) 
General Education (C.C. only) 

Median Age Range 



(61%) 



(31) 

(95%) 
(5), 

(28%) 
(72) 

(63%) 
K37) 

(12%) 
(88) 

(100%) 



(24-25) 



1.08 
1.06 

100% 



67% 



33 

96% 
4 

29% 
71 

60% 
40 

13% 
87 

100% 



25-29 



1.30 
1.27 

100% 



65% 



35 

97% 
3 

30% 
70 

55% 
45 

15%' 
85 

100% 



25r-29 



* In the development of this plan^ the CCHE has not had an opportunity to 
corroborate the accuracy pf current data nor to concur in the projections, 

** Information only; numbers Included with USC, 
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Area Vocational Schools 



Aurora Vocational -Technical Center 

Boulder Vallej^ Area Vocational -Technical Centers 

Oelta-Montrose Area Vocational School * 

Emily ^Griffith Opportunity Scbool 

Larimer County Vocati onal -Technical Center 

San Juan Basin Area Vocational School * 

San Luis Valley Area Vocational school 

• V • 

The area vocational^ school, a primary delivery system for vocational 
education in Colorado, is a unfque approach to meeting the vocational training 
needs of Colorado residents. It provides a centralized facility that is shared 
by secondary, adult and postsecondary prbgrapis . "^haring provides opportunities 
for programs that ^ may otherwise not be feasible in a given high school or 
institution due to '^nrol Iment or cost considerations. 



The 1973 Colorado General Assembly, in the enactment of House Bill #1343 
(23-71-303 C.R.S. 1973 as amended), established a state-wide system of 
postsecondary vocati onal training programs under the supervision of the 
Colorado State Board for Community Colleges and Occup'at ional EducatioQ- 
(SBCCOE). The Legislature designated seven area vocational schools to be 
operated under the auspices of a local school district or a board of cooperative 
services. The schools are provided state funding for the direct operating 
expenses of postsecondary voc^tjonal programs approved by the State Board for' 
Conmiunity Colleges and Oqcupational "Education. The institutions listed above 
were designated , area vocational schools by the Legislature and the SBCCOE. 

^ The legislated area vocational schools have been <given the charge of 
providing postsecondary programs designed to provide persons with marketable 
skills in a specific occupation, to upgrade the skills of underemployed persons, 
-to retrain unemployed persons and to uprdate the skills of persons already 
working in a specific occupational field. All postsecondary vocational programs 
offered in the area'schools are certificate programs designed to prepare persons 
for occupations reqt^iring less than an associate degree. . 

To. be designated by the SBCCOE as an area vocational school, the 
educational agency must serve the vocational training needs^i^ of secondary, 
postsecondary anfi adult students with al le,ast fifteen different programs within 
four different vocational areas including agriculture, business and office, 
distributive education, wage-earning home economics, trade ^and industri al , 
technical and' health occupations. Provision is made for .supplemental services 
to serve the vocational needs Qf handicapped and disadvanta^d persons. 



'State funding of the postsecondary programs at these seven schools is 
legislated to be reimbursed,^ on an earned full-time-equivalent (FTE) basis, in 
an .amount not to exceed $1,175 per student FTE. Students counted for PTE 
purposes are required to declare an occupational objecti ve. ' ^vocational 
students cannot be included in the FTE count. The remaining operating funds are 
derived from student tuition, federal and local funds. The secondary program 
operating costs ace. funded frojn funds pi^ovided by the Colorado^ Vocational Act 
and local tax dollars. 
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Area vocational schools are operational in .virtually- all locations 
oi^ginally projected for the state-wide vocational delivery system, except an 
area school originally projected for Northwe.st Colorado which has not yet been 
brought to fruition- ^ 

The 1978-82 Five-Year Plan for Vocational Education includes a planning 
goal to study the effectiveness of the area vocational school in the delivery 
network for vocational "education- Long-range projections for the delivery of 
vocational education should be updated during the current five-year planning 
period, . , \ ^ 

Tlte-enrollment and FTE figures includedt-for each school are those for whiof 
state and federal operating funds were provided. Additional self-supporting 
programs were conducted to meet increased demand not provided for by state and"* 
federal funding- 



/ 
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f , ^ -AURORA TECHNICAL (^ENTER 

^ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

The ^rora Technical Center was constructed by the Aurora Public Schools. 
Construction started in 1970, and Phase II was completed In 1975. 

* < * ^ 

In 1974 the Center was designated as an area vocational" school (CRS 1976, 
23-60-103-{2)) and became eligib-le to receive fuodfng for postsecondary 
programs. . , ' . . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

Current: 'Two-Year College and Institution (Carnegie) 
Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE ^ 

Planned: Two-Year Collie and Institution (Carnegie) 
Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

^ ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERrQD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

Th^ Aurora Technical Cfenter shall continue to offer a broad range of 
secondary 'and postsecondary vocational programs for initial training, 
retraining or upgrading purposes. Additionally, the Center shall establish 
* cooperative arrangements for remedial education and adult basic education with 
llocal school affiliates. 

The institution shall maintain an ^intimate knowledge of iti service area ^ 
, and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SBCCOE and CCtit. The Aurora 
Technical Center "campus" is its entire service area, and theWhool shall 
•utilize all resources available "terrain students, including other educational 
and community' facilities and residents arid industrial personnel ^ instructors 
and resource personnel. . / 

SERVICE 'AREA : 

The Center is situated in the heart of the rapidly growing area of Adams 
and Arapahoe counties. High school students from Aurora, Bennett, Byers, 
Deertrail, Strast)urg and Elizabeth are served by the Center.' Postsecondary 
students enrolled are primarily from the eastern Denver MetP<5po>rta« area. 

/ 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS : ^ 

The Center's secondary level vocational programs jre available to students 
enrolled concurrently at a participating high school. The Center *s 
postsecondary and adult level vocational programs are available to students who 
can profit from the Center's instruction.^ 

' • ' ' (A 
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BOULDER VALl^EY AREA VOCATIONAL'- TECHNICAL 0€NTER 

/ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; •> '^''J 

The Boulder Valley Vocational Technical Center was designated as an area 
-vocations! school in 1964. Construction of Phase I began in 1963, fnd major 
coqstruction for Phase II was .completed in 1967, Additional construction for a 
MediaCenter and a Data Processing Area was completed in J974, Another major 
expansion (PTiase III) is planned for 1980. 

The Center became eligible for postsecondary educational funding in 1973. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : \ ' ' \ 

Current: Two-Year College and Institution ^(Carnegie) 

Area Vocattonal School (Colo. Descriptor) y 

CCHE ^ ' 

Planned: Two-^Year College- and Institution (Carnegie) 
Area.^Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The Boulder Valley Area Vocat'ional - Technical Center shall^ continue to 
offer a broad range of secondary and postsecoriflary vocational programs for 
initial training, retraining or upgrading purposes. Additionally, the Center 
shall establish cooperative arrangernents for remedial education and adult basic 
education with local schools affiliated. 

With expansion of facilities planned for 1980, additional vocational 
programs shall be offered to meet the needs of students and business and 
industr'y, as determined by a needs assessment pr*ior to construction . 

The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of its'service area 
"and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SBCCOE ^d CCHE. The 
Boulder Valley Area Vocational - Technical Center "campus" is its entire serv.ice 
area, and the school; shall utilize all resources available to train students, 
including other * educational and community facilities and residents and 
industrial personnel as instructors and resource personnel. 

SERVICE AREA: 




The Boulder Valley Area Vocational - Technical Center *is centrally situated 
for the area it serves. Boulder County. The northern half of the county is 
occupied by the St. Vy^ain Rel-J School District and the Boulder Valley School 
District Re2 covers ^e southern portion. High school students from both school 
districts will con^ue to be served by the ci^nter. ^Postsecondary students are 
primarily from BOulcler 'County. 
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CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS :, . ^ * 

Postsecondary and adult vocational programs are availableJ:o students who 
can benefit from the instrirdti on- offered by the institutTonT .The Center's 
secondary level vocational programs are available to sti/dents enrolled at a 
participating high School and to/ other students who have not graduated or 
attained the age of twenty-one. ^ 



22% 
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DELTA-MONTROSE AREA VOCATIONAL - TECHNICAL SCHOOL (DMAVS) 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

The Del ta-^|lontrose Area Vocational-Technical School was so designated by~ 
the State Board for Community Colleges ancj Occupational Education in the year 
1972. Planned and projected construction did not begin until 1974 and consisted 
of two phases, the last of which was concluded in the summer of lS(/7. However, 
the Area School officially opened in the fall of 1975, 

/ 

The DMAVS is governed by the Del ta-NJontrose Board of CooperatT^ .Services 
(BOCS) which is composed of three members each from the Boards of Education of 
School District's 50^nd RelJ- In adtfftion, each program .at "^'DMAVS is 
represented by an Advisory Committee as well as a General Advisory Council which 
counsels the BOCS as needed. There are 150 individuals currently 'serving on ^ 
these committees, " . 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : 

i • : 

Current: Two-Year Institution (Carnegie) 

Area Vocational School (Colo, Descriptor) 

CCHE ^ ^ 

Planned: ^Two-Year Institution (Carnegie) ^ • 
Area Vocational School (Colo, Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PmOD: (h7a-79 through 1982-83) 

The Oelta-Montrose Area Vocational -Technical. School shall continue to 
offer a broad range of secondary and postsecondar^y vocational programs for 
^initial training, retraining or upgrading purposes. Additionally, the, school 
shall establish cooperative arrangements for remedial, education and adult basic 
education with local school affiliates, . ^ - 

^ . The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge oV^its service acea 
and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SBCCOE and C^HE, .The DeTta- 
Montrose Area Vocatr5n11|-Technical School "campus" is its entire service area; 
and tKe school 'shall utilize all resources available to train students, 
including other educatiofial and comunity;. facil ities and residents and 
industrial personnel as instructors and resource personnel/ 

SERVICE AREA: 

r ^ . ) ♦ ^ , . 

The Area School provides services to secondary students' from school 
district's 50 and RelJ, The School also^rves-postsecondary and adult students 
over ^ six-county region. Counties ser^d include Delta, Montrose, Ouray, 
Hinsdale, Gunnison and San Miguel, / * 
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CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : ' ' , 

The secondary^ level programs offered ^^"the Delta-Montrose Area Voc-Tech 
School are ^available to students currentl)/enrol led in District' 50 (Delta) and 
Distric RelJ (Montrose Coynty)'. The six participating - high schools are': 
Montrose, DeJta, Paonia, Olathe, Hotchkiss and Cedaredge. (Students are placed 
in all programs by high school courjselors in cons.ultation with Area School 
personnel.) * ' ^ ' . 




i 
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EMILY GRIFFITH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL (EGOS) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : . ' 

Emi ly Griffith Opportunity School is the Adult, Vocational , Technica-1 
Education Division of the Denver Public Schools founded, in 1916. Since its 
foundTnfl, the facility has undergone several growth building phases. ^ 

Ih 1973, it was designated one of seven area vocational schools in the 
State and became eligible to ^receive funding for, postsecondary^ and adult 
programs. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 

Current: Two-Year l^ol lege and ^Institution (Carn^ftf) ' 
Area Vocational School l(|€olo. Descriptor)^ 

CCHE 

Planned: Two-Year College and Institution (Carnegie) 
k Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The Emi lyN^rif'fith Opportunity School shall continue to offvCr a broad range 
of secondary and poStsecondary vocational programs for initial training, 
retraining, or up-grading purposes. Additionally, the School shall establish 
cooperative arrangements for remedi,al education and adult b^sic Education with 
local school affiliates. S ^ ' ' ' 

The institution shall mair^^tain an intimate knowledge of its service /area 
and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SKCOE and CCHE. The Eimily 
Griffith Opportunity School "campus" is its entire service area, and the school 
shall utilize all resources available to train students, including other 
educational and community facilities and residents and industrial personnel as 
instructors and resource personnel. 

SERVICE AREA- : ^ * * ' * 

The main facility, Emily Griffith Offporturyity Sl^ool, is located at 1250 
Wei ton Street, in the heart of downtown 0(5fwer. Classes are offered in 
approximately 130 different locations throughout^ the metropolitan area. The 
bulk of the students come from the Denver Metropolitan area, in particular 
Denver County. ' * 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : 

^ The school shall remain an open-door institutioif at the postsecondary 
level; that is,'^it will provide instruction to all youth and adults, who can 
benefit from such instruction. Secondary programs will be available to students 
from participating high schools. . 
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V LARIMER COUNTY VOC-TECH CENTER (LCVTC) ' 

/ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

The Larimer County Voc-Tech Center made application _ for area school 
designation on March 30, 1970 and was subsequtfatiy approved by the State Board 
for-^ Community Colleges for vocational educat^^in February, 1971 

In 1973., the Colorado General Ass'emWy approved House Bill 1343 (23-71-303, 
C.R.S. 1973, as amended), thereby enabling the Larimer County Voc-Tech Center to 
offer and receive sjjate funding for postsecondary vocational programs. 

INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 

Current: Two-Year College and Institution (Carnegie) 
Area Vocational School (Colp.r Descriptor ) 

CCHE . 
Planned:- Two-Year College and Institution (Carnegie; 
Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The Larimer County Voc-Tech Center shall continue to offer a broad range of 
secondary and postsecondary vocational programs for initial training, 
retraining or upgrading purposes. Acidi tional ly , Jhe Center shall establish 
cooperative arrangements for remedial education and adult basic education with 
local school affiliates. ^ • - 

The institution ^hall maintain an intimate knowledge of its service? area 
and shal 1 report regularly to its advisory cotinci 1 , SBCCOE and CCHE. The 
Larimer County Voc-Tech Center "campus" is it^ entire service area, and the 
school shall utilize all resources available to train students including 
other educational and commuaity facilities and residents and industrial 
personnel as instructors and resource personnel — in fulfilling its role. ^ 

S ERVICE AREA : . • * / 
1 ' » 

The LCVTC is located midwdy between Fort Collins and Loveland and serves 
the three school districts in Larimer County. The postsecondary and adult^ 
population come from surrounding communities! in northern Colorado. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : ' ^ ' \ 

. The Center's secondary leveLvocational programs are available to students 
concurrently enrolled at a participating high school in Larimer County. The 
seven participating high schools are Poudre, Fort Col 1 ins. Rocky Mountain, 
Loveland* Thompson Valley, Berthoud and Estes Park. The Center's postsecondary 
vocationa.1 programs are available to students who can profit from the Center's 
instruction. 
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PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS h 

The LariiDer County Voc-Tech Center is authorized and funded to t)rovide 
quality vocational education at%he secondary, post-secondary and adult levels 
in Larimer County. The Larijner County Board of Cooperative Services is the 
governing board of the Larimer County Voc-Tech Center, The six member board is. 
made up of two representatives from the Poudre R-1, Thompson R2-J, and Park R-3 
school districts* boards of education. Since the Larimer County Voc-Tech^Center 
is owned and operated by three participating public school systems, the role 8f 
the Center does reflect the perception of the governing bo^d that the Center^ is 
essentially a secondary institution with a post-seco«dary component. 

The center has been a member of and accredited by the North/CentraV 
Association of Colleges and Schools since 1975, In addition, the/following 
programs have- received special accreditation and/or approval: Deirwl Assisting 
-American, Dental Asociation; Licensed Practical Nursing - Ctflorado State Board 
of Practical pursing, . ^ . ^ ^ 

Organized by occupational clusters, the Center's plan is based upon the 
flexible facilities concept. Partitions in the classrooms can be reorganized 
for small as well ^'as large group instruction. The facility is equipped with 
tools and equipment comparable to those found in modern business and industry. 
In addition, the LCVTC utilizes the facilities of lo^l schools, business and 
industry in their efforts to provide special programs/courses needed to meet the 
county-wide demand for trained manpower, . ^ 




Remedial education at the LCVTC iq^udes jservices and/or courses of 
instruction for students having learning deficiencies that inhibit their 
progress in a vocational program. Remedial efforts may include assistance in 
such areas as reading, math, communication, manipulative or study skills', Jhe 
Center also offers services^ .and /or course work for vocational students who ma^ 
benefit from adult basic education and for^hose preparing for the Genera}/ 
Educatijonal DeviBlopmerit (GED) examination, ^ 

INSTIT UTIOfitAL STATISTICS : X 

W < ' \ 

It >s anticipated that the rapid growth of this area of Northern. Colorado 
win continue and will necessitate indepth'Hong-range planning on ttie part of 
the LCVTC to accommodate the residents .^f I, the commurvity, including new 
facilities and programs. i ' - 
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SAN JUAN BASIN' AREA VOCATIONAL^TECHNICAL SCHOOL" 



HISTORIC At BACKGROUND : ' ' ^ - ' 

The San Juan Basin Area Vocational-Technical School was founded in July 
1971. Citizens of the area had worked for seven years to obtain this type of 
institution for southwestern Colorado. ^ ^ 

The School was firs^J 'funded as a 'poltsecondary educational institutiqn in 
Fiscal 1973, 'when House Bill 1343 (1973) established the school as a -legislated 
independent area vocational school (23-60-103: C-R.*S, 1973)-, ^ 

'-^^ ' 

Th€^ •school ^Iso offers secondary programs on a contract bagfs under the 
following authority: 25-60-302, and '3.3-8-102, C.R-S. 1973- . ^ 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE : ^ 

Current: /Two-Year College and^Institution (Carnegie)^ 
Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 

CCHE * - >^ 

Planned: Two-Year College and Insti tuTi^TH£,arnegie) 
Area Voce^tional School (Colo." Descriptor) 

ROLE FOR THE PkANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The San Juan Basin Area Vocational-Technical School shall conUnue to offer 
a broad ranges of secondary .and' pos^secondary vocational progr^K for initial 
*^lM;4ining, retraining or ^upgrading purposes. Additional Ty,J^^*fe^scJiool shall 
establish cooperative arrangements for remedial edt^eTTfWirand ^dul-t basic 
education with ^oeal schoo^]^ffliates.^ » ^ . 

The institution sha^l maintain an intima^te^nowledge of its 'service^area 
and shall report regul3t%ly- to its advisory counci 1 , SBCCOE and CCHE, The ^San 
Juan Basin Area Vocational-Technical School "campus" is its entire s'ervice area, 
and the school shall utilize all resources available" to train students, 
including other educational and community' 'facilities and residents and 
industrial personnel as instructors and resource personnel, 

s 

SERVICE AREA : 

^ ^ The designated service area of this instituti%fl is comprised of f^ve 
counties in southwestern Colorado: Mo*ezuma, La Plata, Archuleta, San Juan and 
Dolores. ^ ^ - ' 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : ' / " " ; 

The School *'s secondary level vocati^^^l programs are available to students 
enrolled 'concurrently at a participatingVhigh school. Postsecondary programs 
are available to thos« youth and aduK^who can benefit from the School's 
instructional program*-* . ' , . j * 
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SAN LUIS VALLEY AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL (SLVAVS) 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

The San Luis Valley Area Vocatiorval School has the distinction of being 
Colorado's first area vocational school. Construction was started in 1969 and 
^if Vas dedicated on March 12, 1970, by Colorado Governor John Love.- 

me School is located in Monte Vista and the entire six-county area of the 
San Jk&is Valley is its service area. 

C The San Luis Valley Area Vocational School was officially designated and 
fumding approyed by House Bill 1343 during the 1976 session of the Colorado 
Geney^al 'Assembly. It is presently operated under the authority of the Rio 
Grande Board of Cooperative Services. 



ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: (1978-79 through 1982-83) 

The San^ Luis Valley Area Vocational School shall continue to offer a broacj 
range of secondary and postsecondary vocational programs for initial training, 
retraining or upgrading purposes. Additionally, the school shall establish 
cooperative arrangements for remedial education and adult basic education with 
local school affiliates. ' 



The institution shall maintain an intimate knowledge of its service are^ 
and shall report regularly to its advisory council, SBCCOE and CCHE. The San 
Luis Valley Area Vocational School "campus" is its entire service area, and the 
school shall utilize all resources available to train students, including other 
educational and community facilities and residents and industrial personnel as 
instructors and resource personnel. ^ 

SERVICE AREA : ^ . 

The San Luis Valley Area Vocational School shall continue ^to serve the six 
counties of the San Luis Valley: Alamosa, Conejos, .Costilla, Mineral, Rio 
Grande and Saguache. 

CLIENTELE AND ENTRANCE INDICATORS : . 

The San Lu.is Valley Area Vocational school shall continue to be an open- 
door institution; that is, it will provide instruction to all secondary students 
from participating high schools in' secondary programs and youth and adults who 
can benefit from and avail themselves of a postsecondary program. 



INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 



Current: Two-Year College and Institution (Carnegie) 
Area Vocational School (Colo. Descriptor) 



Planned: Two-Year College art^ Institution (Carnegie) \ 
Area Vocational School - (Colo. Descriptor) 



CCHE 
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Colorado Proprietary Vocational Schools 



The proprietary vocational schools are an^ 'integral part of . the 
postsecondary education system in Colorado* At the present time private trade, 
technical or businesf institutions (not including beauty schools) in the State 
graduate approximately 14,000 students annually* Proprietary schools withiQ 
the State currently jteach such diverse vocations as accounting, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, animal technician, art, automotive mechapics, aviation 
mechanics, bank teller, bartending, tSroadcasting, buildirig maintenance, camera 
repair, dog grooming, flower arranging, gunsm^i thing, manicuring, map making, 
meat cutting, modeling, motel management, photography, printing, real estate 
sales, surveying, upholstery and wel<ing* • . \ ' 

With the adoption of the model Proprietary School Act in 1966, strengthened 
^in 1975, Colorado has been emulated by several other states wishing to improve 
their laws in this area. As the demand for vocational tratning* increases, the 
proprietary and public sector should continue to complement one another to 
insure access to quality vocational education. Transfer of credit between 
public-proprietary institutions, arid agreements to teach courses in which they 
excel, will provide the student with excellence in educat^iion in an eff.icient 
manner. • 

' During the planning period, the pi^pprietary sector"" should continue to meet 
the needs pf Colorado citizens who desire an alternative to public education. 
General ly^^ these will be students who desire an educational experience of an 
intense nature which permits entrance into a vocational field much sooner than 
might attendance at a public institution. 

The following institutions for which data were available at the time of 
printing are representative of this sector of postsecondary education. 
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Amerfcan Diesel and Automotive School, Ltd. 
Denver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Began training in January, 1977, ^ . ^ 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ' \ 

Present Courses: 

Automotive Engine and Accessories, 
Diesel Engine . . ' 

Juture Courses 

Heavy-duty Power Transmissions, 
Acetylene and Arc Welding,^ 
Hydraulics ' ^ 

SERVICE AREA : 

H^gh plains and Rocky Mountain states, _ 

* * * . 

Automation and Training. Universal 
Denver 

ROLE. FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : , . ^ 

Present Courses: 

' Keypunch Operator, Computer Peripheral Digital Computer Operator, 
Equipment Operator, Detail Computer Operator, Digital Computer Operator, 
Computer Programmer, Systems Programmer, Scientific Programmer, 
Architectural Drafting, Machine Drafting, Drafting Technology 



Barbizon School of Modeling and Fashion Merchandising 

Englewood 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Established 1939, New York City, N-Y, Presently 55 schools- 
ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: 



' Present Courses: 

Fashion Merchandising, Female and Male Modeling, Personal Development, 
Ingenue 

* ★ ★ 
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Battnes Bu^siness College 
^nver 

HISTORICAL- BACKGROUND : 

Founded August, 1904. 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERI.OD : ' 

Present Courses: ' • 

Secretarial, advanced Secretarial, Receptionist/Clerk Typist, Accounting- 
Clerk, Accounting, Management Accounting, Fashion Piferchan^sing, Keypunch 

SERV.ICE AREA :- ' ■ • . • , 

Greater Denver, Boulder and Fort Collins 

f 

'Bel-Rea Institute of Animal Technology 
Denver 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD 

Present Courses: r - ' 

Animal Technician 



Blair Business College 
Colorado Springs 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : ^ 

Founded as business-oriented college in 1897 • 



R!^E FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: 



Present Courses: 

Secretarial, Stenographic, Clerk Typist,^ General Accounting, Business 
Administration, Basic Bookkeeping. Diploma Programs: Accounting, 
Business Management, Secretarial Science- ' 

SERVICE AREA : 

-f : 

Colorado Springs arid Colorado* 



Boulder School of Massage Therapy 
Boulder 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 

Founded December,. 1975 - first classes February, 1976, 

, ■ ^ IV-162 
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ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ^ * 

Present Courses: 

Swedish, Esalen, Acupressure, Reflexology, Polarity and Reichi an Massage; 
Anatomy, Physiology, Nutrition, Hydrotherapy, First Aid, PaCTrology and 
Herbal Therapy . ' ^ • 

Future Courses: ? * * . 

Advanced program in holistic health counseling and program for 
prefessional health field, 9 ^ 

SERVICE AREA : 

Nationwide 

* * * ^ 



Brinker School of Surveying . 

Denver ^ 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; • " • - 

Founded in 1971, 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD ; 

■ ■ 

Present 'courses; . ' " ' . 

Basic and Advanced Surveying and Mapping. 

SERVICE AREA;^ . ^ 
^ 

Colorado, out-of-state students also accepted, 

* * * ^ , 

Certified Welding School 

Denver ' ' - ; 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; 
'Established in May, 1966. 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD ; ' . 

Present Courses; 

Oxy-Acetylene, Shielded Metal Ap^r^as Tungsten Arc, Gas Metal Arc and Pipe 
Welding - ^ 

Future Courses; 

Additional types of welding,* and blueprint, layout and fit-up 



SERVICE AREA : ^ * " - 
Denver Metro Area, Colorado and Wyoming. 

^ ★ ★ ★ 

Colorado Aero Tech 
Broomfield 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 
Founded in 1964 
ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : • 

Present Courses: ' ^ 

Airframe and Powerplant Mechanics, Airframe Add-On, Powerplant Add-On, 

SERVICE AREA : ' , ' * • 

Nationwide 



Colorado College of Medical and Dental Assistants 

Denver 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : J> 

T — 

Established 1967-. 

• ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

Medical Assistant Dental Assistant 



Colorado Institute of Art 
Denver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



Founded in 1952 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: 



Present courses: , , - • 

Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Design, Photography 
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'SERVICE AREA^ 
International 



Colorado Paralegal Institute 
Littleton 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; 

First classes, January, 1977. 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

' Legal Secrejtarial and Legal Assistant 



Colorado School of Trades 
Lakewood 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



V 



Founded 1947 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING VeRIOD : 

Present Courses: 
Gunsmi thing 

Colorado School of Upholstery 
Denver 

BOLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ^ <^ 

Present Courses*: 

Furniture Upholstery, Upholstery sewing and Upholstery Cutting. 



Colorado Springs Coll ege«»of Business 

Colorado Springs- ^ 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 
Present Courses: 

. Advanced' Secretarial, Secretarial, Receptionist Qlei[;k Typist^ Management 
Accounting, Fashion Merchandising, Key Punch, Accounting. 
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^ Denver Academy of Court Reporting 

ROL E FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : J 

" 

Present Courses: . 
Court Reporting. 



Denver Automotive and Diesel College 
Denver 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ; • 

Founded in 1963. 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: * ' 

Automotive Technician, Body and Fender Painting, Oiesel Fuel Injection 

arid Engine Repair. 



Denver Bartending School 
Denver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; 



Established In 1956. 

ROLE FOR The planning period : 

Present Courses: 

Cocktail Bartend ir^iand Management 



Denver Institute of Technology. 
Denver 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : • . J , ' ^ 

Founded in 1953. 

ROLE F OR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ' , * 

Present Courses: • , u-^ ... i 

Elec-tronic .Engineering Technician, General Electronics Technician, Architectural 
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StructurkT Drafting, Machine Drafting, Civil Drafting, Pip'.ing Drafting, 
Technical Illustr^ation, Heating-Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Servicing 
General Autotnechanic&, Automotive Parts Counterman, Motorcycle Maintenance 
and Repair- 



Denver Paralegal Institute 
» Denver 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD ; 

Present Courses: 

Legal Secretarial, Legal Assistant 



Denver School of Skilled Trades 
. Dfenver 

HIST ORICAL BACKGROUND ; ; . . 

— '' ^ ^ > ' t 

FoundedVin 1971. . ^ ' 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD; ^ M 



Present Courses; ' \ ' > ^ 

Furniture Upholsterer, Uphblstery Cutter, Upholstery SeamsTtress and 
Drapery Seamstress. i\ J ^ 

Future Courses; . 
Interior Decorating, Auto Upholstering, Furniture Refinishing, Woodworking, 

AREA ) 

Open , ' / / 



Design Floral School 
, Denver 



ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD ; ' 

Present Courses: 

Flower Arranging, Retail Flora\ Shop Management, 
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Don Kagy Real Estate College 
* Denver 



RQLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD; 



Present Courses: ■ ^ ^ " 

Multi-State, Real Estate Law, Real ^tate Practice, Broker Workshop, 
Real Estata Finance, Real 'Estate Appraisal, Sales Training. 



Elba Systems 
Denver 




ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD*: 



Present Courses: ' ^ \ - 

Life Insurance Agency Management (cWrespondence course) 

Future Courses: 

Contract Film Making, Employee Relations, 'Real Estate ^^oint-df-Sale 
Films. 



! 



Electronic Technical Institute 
Denver : 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Established 1957. 

ROLE FOR THB PLANNING PERIOD: 



Present Courses: 
Television 



PQC Licensen^repanatiorv. 



chntcian. Electronics Technician, EJectronic Technologist, 



C0 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND f 



Engineering Drafting 'school 
jew'ood 



/ 



First class graduated 1946 
ROir FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD 



Present Courses: ^ ' , 

Cartographic. Dijafting,- Technical Illustration, Mechanica'lrMachine Dfafting, 



£lectro-Mechanrcal Draf tin^^^^l^rocess Piping Drafti-ng, Architectural- 
structural Drafting. 'V^'^- ' " /'^ 



/ 



^ Interior Design Institute . 

Denver , ' ■ 

. HISTORICAL BACK'GROUNd! ^ 

Established J971. 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

'Present Courses: *' 
Interior Design 

, SERVICE T^EA ; 

Colorado primdrlly, but open to all students. 



Jeanine's School of Charm 
Colorado Springs 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD ; 

Present Courses: 

VProfessional Modeling, Basic Modeling, Self -improvement. 



Jqnes Real Estate College 
Denver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; 



Established in 1960. . • ^ 

ROLE FORtTHE PLANNING PERIOD : . >^ " " 

Present Courses \ y ^ 

Real Estate Salesmen: Real Estate Law, Real Estate Practice, Preparatory 

Exam Techniques ' 

Real Estate Broker: Real Estate Law, Real Estate- Practice, Real Estate 
Financing, Real Estate Appraisal, Preparatory Exam Techniques, Closings. 



V 



southern Colorado College of Business 
Pueblo 

ROLE FOR THj^PUNNING PERIOD ; ^ 

Present Courses: ' 

Secretarial, Advanced Secretarial, Receptionist/Clerk Typist, Accounting, 
Management Accounting, Accounting Clerk. 



Mile Hi Reporting-'College 
Lakewood - 



HISTORICAL BACKS/OUND : 

Rounded in. 1964, 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

Court Reporting, 



c 



National Camera 
Englewood 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



Established in 1952 as a home study school - first homestudy student, 1954 
- first resident. student , 1956, 

for the planning PERIOD : 

Present Courses: — " 

Resident and Home StAidy.- Photo Equipment Technician, Basic Still Camer^ 
Technician, Basic Move Equipment TechnicVn, Photo Equipment Sales Training 

5ERVICE AREA : ' (. 

United- States, Canada and other English speaking countries,. 



Nationwide Vocational 



HISTORICAL' BACKGROUND : ^ 
Founded in the fall of 1976. 
-RbLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: 



Aurora 



|raini 



ng 



Present Courses: 

'Building Maintenance Technician, Environmental Maintenance Technician, 
.Mechanical Technician, bui'lding Maintenance Engineer, -general Building/ 
Environmental, Environmental/Mechanical, carpet and Upholstery Technician, 
, Executive Housekeeper, Custodial Management. 
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New Rampart Schools 
Denver 



mE-FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ' 

Preseny^Courses: * 
Offset Lithography, stripping'and Layout, Camera Operatiop, Offset Press 
Operation, 



Parks College 
. ' Denver 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : \ ^ ' ' ^ 

Establ^ed in 1895. 

ROLE ?pR THE PLAN^IING PERIOD : \ 

Preset Courses: • ^ 

Se£i:£t ^ial> . Advanced Secretarial, Business Administration, Datamation, 
FlishionW?rchandising, General 'Accounting, Legal Secretary, Medical 
Assistant, Office^Si 
portation Business. 



y • Assistant, Off ice^Special ist , Receptionist', Secretarial, Travel, Trans- 



Future Courses: ' * 

Energy Secretary, Traffic Management, Computer Training. 

SERVICE AREA : ' . 

PrimaQly Colorado - about 1/10 of the^student body out-of-state. 



Pikes P^k Institute of Medical Technology 
* ' \ Colorai^o springs , . 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIO^ : ' % ^ . / 

Present Courses: * 

Medical Labo^-atory Technician,, Med^ical Assistant, Medrcal Secretary/ 
Receptionist. 



ERLC 
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Professional Learning Centers 
Denver 

ft < 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : - . " : . " 

( • . 

' Chart^ed March * 1976, to seVve the insurance industr^L^/ 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERtOB ; ^ * 

Present Coursesi-- • ^ - 

Life Insurance, Accident arwd Health Insurance, General Itisurance Law, 
Automobile Insurance, Fire Insurance, Casualty fosurance.- . 



Future Courses;- 

Fundamentals of Insurance. 

SERVICE AREA: ^ 



Colorado 



Real Estate Training Center of Colorado 
Wheatridge 



ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOdT 



V Present Courses: ^ ^ 

^ 7 Salesman License, Broker License, License^Renewal for Salesman, License 
Renewal for Broker. ^ ♦ 



Rocky Mountain Business Colleges 
Boulder & Fort Collins 



HISTORICAL BACIC^OUND : 

Formed in 1^76 with acquisition of Midwest Business Colleges in Boulder and 
Fort Collins, anfoutgrowth of the Midwest Business College, Pueblo, founded 
tn 1925. • , , -I 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: ^ . ^ I 

Accounting, Advanced and General SeA^etarial , stenography, ReceptfonistA 
Clerk Typist. • - . , - / > 

Future Courses: - * , 

Medical and Legal Secretarial. 
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SERVICE AREA : 
Northern Colorado and Southern Wyoming. 




Rocky M&ijintaijj/School of Art 
J^ver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; 



.Established in 1963. ' 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

Commercial Art; Illustration and Graphics 

Commercial Art; Illustration, Painting and Poi^traiture 



^ Rocky Mountain School of Meatcutting 

Denver 

^ »^ * ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Founded 1964, 

ROLE FOR THE PLACING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 
Meatcutting 



Rocky Mountain Training Systems 
Denver 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 



Established in^l970 in response to the need for trained hotel/motel managers 

— i 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : ^ ' 

Present Courses: , - ^ '* . * 

Home' study - Motel ManagementT^CB Radio Transceiver Installation, CB 
Radio Transceiver Technician » ^ 



SERVICE AREA ; - 
Colorado 
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Ron Bailie School of Broadcast 
Denver 

ROL E fOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

Announcing-Electrpnics Theory, Annouqfing, Electronics Theory. 

* ★ ★ 

Seible School of Drafting 

Denver - 
^ 1, * ' 

•HISTORiCAL BACKGROUND: 

■ ^ I 

Founded April 1966 - first class graduated September, 1966." 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : " • * 

Present Courses: 

Architectural-Structural Drafting, Machine Drafting, Electro-Mechanical 
Drafting, Math. * • ^ * ' • ^» 

SERVICE AREA : 

Metro Denver primari l}^^t students accepted from anywhere. 

, ★ ★ ★ , ! 

Teller Training Institute of Colorado 
■ .Denver 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : 

Incorporated November, 1975 - first classes January, 19V6. 
ROLE FOR THE PLANNING P^^IOD : ^ 
Present Courses: 



Bank Teller Training > ■ 

<■ • 

Future Courses: 

Bank Bookkeeping, New Accounts 

SERVICE AREA : 

Unlimited " 
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Tr^^el Trade School 
Littleton 

ROLE' FOR THE. PLANNING PERIOD : ' . 

o 

Present Courses: 

Basic Travel Consultant, Management/Ownership. 

Western Colorado School of Business 
Grand vJunction 

HISTdRICAL BACKGROUND ; 

Established May 1976 • 

ROLE FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD : 

Present Courses: 

Accounting, Secretarial Science. 

Future Courses: 

Real Estate, Business Administration 

SERVICE AREA : 

Grand Junction, Mesa County, Western Colorado, and Eastern Utah. 
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SECTION V 

THE PLANNED RESPONSE OR COLORADO PO^SECONDARY EDUCATION 
. TO THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE PLANNING PERIOD: 

ISSUES NEEDING RESOLUTION 



• The task force reports and conversations with* a wide variety of people 
having concern for and interest in postsecondary education resulted in 
identification of many issues, both broad and speqiflc. Resoluti-on of those 
issues will provide an operational framework for implementing the goals and 
objectives of the master plan. Recommendations^ related to these issues are 
presented in this section under tht^pe basic categories: (1) issbes which 
require legislation for resolution, (2) issues which require administrative 
Miction by the postsecondary education community, and (3) issues which require 
additional study. ^ 

. ISSUES WHICH REQUIRE LEGISLATION FOR RESOLUTION 

Issue A : What Chan^e^s (if any) Should be Made to Clarify* the Roles /)f Various 
Entities Involved in State-level -Coordination/Governance? 



Issue B: 



Issue C: 



Issue D; 



What Changes (if any) should be Made in the External Governance 
Structure of the University Of Southern Colorado? 



What is the S\ppr6priate Role for the Colorado Commission oR'* Higher 
Education in Controlling In-state Academic Program Offerings by Out- 
of-state Institjutions? 

What is the Appropriate Administrative Structure for Vocational 
Education? • 



Issue E: 



IssueF: 



Issue G: 



Issue tj: 



What is the Role of Various Agencies with Respect to Academic Program 
Offerings And Approvals?' (Specif ical ly Veterans ' Approval ) 

To What Extent is the Outreach Program Improving Access to 
Postsecondary Education? 5h*ould the Role be Modified? Should the 
Program be Administered .or oManaged in a Different Manner^ 

To What Extent Should the State' Support Student Access to Private and 
Proprietary Education? 

To What Extent sflodld the State Support Access in Rural Colorado? 
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ISSUES WHICH REQUIRE ADMIN ISTRATIVE. ACTION 
~RY~THE POStSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMUNITY' 



•Issue I: What Changes (if any) should be made to the Current Student Financial 
~ Aid Programs? y 

Issue J : What Changes, (if. any') should bf made in the^ Administrative Structure 
of the Auraria Higher Education Center? 

■ Issue What Criteria should be Employed' in Analyzing Proposals for Ne,w 
Academig Programs? .What Criteria- should be Employed in Reviewing. 
Existing Programs? 

IssueiL: How should the Trustees' Consortia Arrangements be Coordinated? ^ 



Issue M: 



Issue N: 



Issue ^fc 



Issue P: 



' Issue Q : 



Issue R: 



What is the Appropriate Relationship for^a State-wide , Master Plan on 
Higher Education to Affirmative Aqtion? , ^ - 

What is the'Appropriate Role for the St>te in. Support of Postsecpndary 
Area Vocational Schools? 



What-Changes (if any) should be made to the External>Governance of the 
Community College Of Denver? ' 

What is Remedial Education? What should the Relationship be^^ 1) 
Between Secondary and Community College Remedial Education? 2) With 
Respect -to the Role of Baccalaureate and Graduate Colleges and • 
Universities? ' . " / 

What should be the Procedure Whereby Postsecondary Educatitinal 
Institutions submit Master Plans to the Colorado Commission on Higher, 
Education? What should be the Content of These Plans? How should.the 
* Institutional Process Evolve? 



What should the Role be for the Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education in the Postsecondary Education Budgetary Process? 
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ISSUES WHICH REQUIRE ADDITIONAL STUDY 

» 

Issue S ; 'What should be the Automated Data Processing (ADP) CapabiUties 
within Higher Education and how shoulVi t-h^ be Coordinated and Funded? 

Issue T : What is the Appropriate Relationship between Student ' (i.e. , .^Fami ly) 
'and State Contributions in Covering the Costs of Postsecondary 
Education? ' * *. 

Issue U : What is the Appropriate Role of the Student in the Governance of 
* Postsecondary Education*? 

Issue V : What Formal' Processes . should be Established ta Promote Ease of 
Transfer or Credit l^etween Two-Year, Four-YeAr and University 
Sectors? / 

' ' ' J . 

Issue W : What Criteria should be Employed in Analyzing the Potential Creation, 
Merger or Closing of Institutions? 

Issue X : What Level ofe^ S^ate Support is Appropriate for l9tercol legiate 
Athletics? 



Issue Y : What is the .Proper Relationship between State-*wi(|e Pl.anning 
/ Coordination and Collective ^Bargaining? ^ * 

Issue Z : 5hould the' State Support AvocationaKR?ecreational Programming? 

Each issue is discussed utilizing the following format: 



Issue:* Concise narrative statement 

Background : ' * Short-^ hi story and/or reason why it is 

an issue 

Analys is / Scope of the program, .review of task force 

Discussion: reports when applicable and'presentation 

^ of 'a3 ternatiyes " - , . 

Recommendations: Action required 

Fiscal implicatipns of the recofnmendations are discussed in Appendix C-1. 
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■ ' 1 

What Changes (If any) should be ^ 
Entities Involved in State-level 



Ba^'ckgro\jnd : 



ade to Clarify the Roles of Various 
Coord i nat i on/Gov6r nance? 



\ 



For 'purposes of this discuss.ion, governance implies control ^of 
institutions and includes the classic right to (1) enter into contract, (2)*sue 
^and be sueck and (3) hire and ter/ninate employees. Coordination inciude-s review 
and approval of academic programs and campus master plans^ as' well as the 
activities necessary at the state level to insure that citizens of the State 



have access to .a full range of quality academic programs^ It is the 
responsibil'iiy of both those charged with gevernance and coordination to be 
aecountable/to the general public to insure that the postsecondary educati^rfi 
enterprise /s conducted in an efficient and effective manner. ^ 

education 
today 



ierdahl has summari^zed the 
govei^nance/coordination models which are 
follows: / 



four postsecondaVy 
in most widespread use 



as 



1. 



\ 



/ 

By 

voluntar 
coordina 
nurriber oj 

197I 

hi gher 



States wh.ich ha^e neither a single coordinating agency created by 
statute nor a voluntary association performing a significant state- 
wide ^coordinating function. 

States in which voluntary state-wide coordination is peiformed by the 
institutjQns themse^^s, operating with some degree f)f formality. 

States, which haye a^'state-wide coordinating board created by statute, 
but not superced'ing institutiona^l or segmental governing boards. 
This category is divided into the following subtypes: 

a. A board composed 1n the majority of institutional 
representatives and having essentially advisory powers 



b. A board composed entirely &r in J^he majority of pub.lic members 
and having essentially advisory powers 

c. A board composed entirely or in the majority of public members 
and having regulatory powers in certain areas without, however, 
having governing responsibi lity fspr the institutions under its 
jurisdiction ^ * ^..^^^^ 

'$tates which have a single governing board, whether functioHng as the 
Governing body for the only public senior institution in the state or ^ 
/asib consol idated governing board for multiple institutions, with no 
^/loca1 or segmental governing bodies> 

/he early 197a)s, the majority of states had vSome form of^mandatpry or* 

coordinating agency. App/oximately^ twenty states had a form of 
ing mec^nis^ similar to Ifype 3(c) b/ 1977[ Approximately an equal 
single; corjsol idated goveRning boards (Type 4) were in operation by 
J adda-tion,|a new state agehcy, typical ly ,^lled a ••department of ^ 
Education, has- become visible in at least a half-.dozen states since 1970.^ 
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Analysis/Discussion : - . a ' 

Colorado currently has ^a.Type .3(c) coordin^ng organization. State 
government was reorganized in 1968. The Department of Higher Education was 
created and the Executive Director of 'the Colcft^ado Commi*ssion on Higher 
Education (CCHE) was made ex-officio director of the Department. Included in 
the Department are CCHE, the governing boards of a.ll pdstsecondary education 
institutions, all postsecondary institutions, the Colorado Associated 
University Press^, the Council on Arts and Humanities, and the S;tate Historical 
Society. A Colorado State 1202 Commission was established ina977. The 1202 
Commissi-bn consists of CCHE and- its Advisory Committee. 

The relatiohship of the Executive Director of the Department of Higher 
Education to these various entities within the department varies. Expectations 
by members of the legislature and executive branch cause attention to be focused 
continually on these relationslfips'. Figure 1 depicts the relationships within 
the Department of Higher Education as they cur^r^ently exist. 

The issue of coordination/governance of Colorado postsecondary education 
has been a perewiial topic of discussion. In 1973, CCHE commissioned a special 
Task Force on Governance to address this topic directly. Over a period of 
eighteen months, which involved extensive debate and numerous hearings with 
large numbers of persons from inside and outside the educational community, the 
Task Force analyzed alternative coordination/governance mode.ls, including, those 
presented in Figure 2. " ^ r^-^^^ 

' ' 1. Model 1 would create a goveKning board for each campus* The boards 
would perform the traditional roles (hire/fire; sue/be sued; enter into 
contracts), buV the need for cel^traU coordination • or control would 
increase. \ ' ^ 

2. Model 2 views campus governance as the traditional three sectors (two- 
year, four-year and university). This model does 'not solve individual 
campus uniqueness problems or alleviate the necessity for a central 

: coordinating agency. . . ^ - 

3. Model* 3' consists of only two' governing boards (one for the four-year;;^" 
sector and one for commtinity colleges), without removing the need for state 
level coordination . 

Upon completion of its analysis, the Task ^Force on Governance concluded^ 
that any major change in the" current overall structure would siruply replace old 
problems' wi th new problems. 



Recommendation 



^ It is recorpmended that there be no major restructuring of the existing 
governance model of Colorado- postsecondary education pending implementation of 
The proposed master plan institutional role and mission Statements. Full and 
open discussion between the executive branch, legislature and the. higher 
education community of the pros and con^ of alternative governance models must 
occur prior to fundamental structural changes. < 
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General 
Assembly 




♦tlected Covemln^ Board 



Issue A - Page 5 Figure 2 

M odel 1 - TnHividun I Covurninr. r . oar<ls' fpc \ \\ c\\ Cvin^piN 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education & 1202 Commission 



r 



Governing Board for Each Campus 
Model TI - "Three-LcRged Stool" 



/ 



Colorado Commission on Higher Education & 1202 Commission 




Sector Board for Sector Boated for Sector Board for 

Universities 4-ryr. Colleges , Community Colleges ^ 

* * *^ 



Model m - "Two-Lop p.C ;d Stool" 



■ \ 



Colorado Commis^on on Higher Education S 1202 Commission 

I 



J . , 

Sector ^Board for 
A-yr» Colleges & 
Univcrsj ties^ 



7 — ^ n • 

^^sf , Sector ^oard for 

^.^ Community Colleges 



* * A 
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Recommendation 2 : ^ , ^ 

It is recommended that within the current governance structure, specific 
changes recommended elsewhere in this master pj an ^e implemented. ^ 
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The UnSv^ 
in 1933. fl- 



Issue B; What Changes (if any)- should be Made in the External Governance 
.Structure of the University of Southern^lorado? 

Background : 

;ity of Southern Colorado was establishes! as a community college 
Institution* became a state 'college i n(^ 1961 'anB^ was named the 
University of Southern Colorado in 1975. The University has not developed! an 
image as a obmprehensive university nor has it been successful in satisfactorily 
meetlim^-fette needs and aspirations of the^people in its service^area. It is 
important that Pueblo, as a leading industrial city ^. in Calorado, have a 
university that will meet the needs of that city and the surrounding 
agricultural area. 

Concurrent with the establishment of theUni versity of Southern Colorado at 
Pueblo, the* off-campus center of University of Colorado at Colorado Springs 
(UCCS) was established as a free-standing campus with its own chancel lor. The 
two institutions are forty-five miles apart. I*t is to the* best interest of the 
State that the two institutions complement and not unnecessarily compete with 
each other ''to preserve resources and to meet the needs of the people] of 
southeastern Colorado. ^ - . ^ ^ 

Analysis/Discussion : ^ 

The University' of Southerrv Colorado* can best mej^B^^^egds^ of the people 
of Pueblo and southeastern Colorado by uUlliw^Br\"deveToping into-^^a 
compreher\si ve polytechnic university in the lan^rant ■ tradition. Such 
ultimate ^velopment will best serve the needs of the area and complement the 
ultimate ol^elopment 6f UCCS into a comprehensive university in the tradition of 
UC Boulder. This will provide southeastern Colorado with two .fine .uni^rsities 
with complementary but equally important roles andmissions. To f aci li tate this 
process and to provide the .guidance needed by the University of Southern 
(S^lorado tcf become a university in the Tand-grant tradition, il; s'hould be placed 
under the governance of the 'State Board of Agriculture which has had extensive' 
'Experience in operation of Colorado State University (CSU). CSU has emerged 
fr^m the very ' 1 and-grant tradition wfiVh is "appropriate for the University of 
Southern Colorado. « * 

Recommendation : 

It is recommended that legislation be intro^luced^ to transfer the University 
*of Southern Colorado from t/ie governance of the Trustees of the State Colleges 
and University Consortiumyxo the StBte Board of Agriculture. ^ ^ j 
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Issue C : What is the Appropriate Role for' the Colorado Commrssion on Higher^ 
Education in. Control li^ng In-state Academic Program Offerings by Out^* 
of-state 'Institutions? 

BacKground : | 

'Each year ^everal out-of-state institutions offer^ademic course jtfork and 
full Drograms withiri the borders of the State. Many pi\gram^tend to eompete 
with ihe dfferings of in-st^kte institutions. * 



An a jy^ is/Pi scus s i on : ' \ j ' '-^ 

Ppsitive contpetition with qual ity^ products would lappear to be a boon for 
Colorado residents. This idealism must^, Jiowever, be tempered with* a respopsiljle 
set of controls to protect the student consumer- as wel.l as the. current, publ ic 
commitment to postsecondary educational institutions^ Whil§ interference to 
outside institutions should be minimi^<;l, coordination and 'Vp^^oval ' of 
offerings by a responsible state^^ency appears warranted. ' ' 

SeveVal years ago a statute was approved which provides for control of oiit- 
of-state institutions offering programs within the State (Title 23, Artic,^6"Z> 
C.R.S. 1973). Because this statute was enacted prior to the formation CCHE, 
responsibility for administration was placed with the Siate Pepartpi4nt of 
Education. ^ 

1^ . ' ' , " 

Since the primary area of needed controT is with .pdstsecondary 
institutions, tr^ansfer of responsibility of Title 2i, Article 2, of the Colorado 
Statutes to an appropri ate postsecondary education agency seems logic&l. It is 
clear, however, that while thaf transf ex, of ^.unctions is a step in th^ right 
direction, it alon^ will not resolve the^roblem of out-of-state institutions- 
operating in Colorado. It v/ill be necessary, therefor^,, for the postsecondary 
education agency tcr-develop appropriate- policies and guidagce^to govern such 
activity. Administratively, the appropriate agency could be^jkny of the 
followjng:^ - * ' 1 • 

1., Colorado State 1202 ComijH^sion • . ^ ^ 

2. Colorado Commission dn Higher Education 

3.. A newly defined Department oiF Higher Education r * ' 



ecx)mmendat ion 1: 

" — ^ • * . ' 

It^is recommended that Section 23-2-104\j;>f^ the Colorado Statutes be amended 
to transfer the administrat^jj^of Title 23-, Article 2 from the State* Pep artmen,t 
of Education to the Coloradobtate 1202 Commission. Because the' Colorado State 
1202 ConlmiS/Sion is the most broadly representative of agencies currently in 
existence^ administrative responsibility for this prograijn could' most 
effectively be accomplished under its direction. 

I ^ * * ft ' * 

RecommeruJation 2: • • . . 



It is recommended ^at tk6 agency responsible for the administration of, 
Title 23, Article 2, develqp appropriate pol icies and procedures "for controlll^^ 
in-state academ'io programs by out-of-state institutions afcd report to the 
GeHer^a^ Assembly on the implementation of such jpol.icies and procedures no later 
than Febraaarya,.1979.'^ • 
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Issue D : What is the 'Appropriate Administrative StriK^ture for Vocational 
• Education? 

• Background : 

Colorado is the only state in which *the comBiunity juni^or college board is 
aVso the designated state board for vocational education. This structure was 
created by the^ 46th General Assembly, when it passed the Community 'College and 
Occupational Education Act of 1967, which established a state system of 
community and -technical colleges under the management and jurisdiction of the 
State Board for Conmunity Colleges and Occupational Education (SBCCOE) (C.R.S. 
1973, 23-60-201). The 1Kct provided for the appointment of a-^ Director of 
Coimiunity and Technical Colleges and necessary staff to carry out the duties and 
responsi'bi 1 ities of the Board with respect to the state system of community and 
technical colleges, and the local district college^ (C.R.S. 1973, 23-60-206). 
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In order to receive federal funds, each state is required to establish a 
state board for vocational education. In Colorado, the Conmunity College and 
Occupational Education Act of 1967 designated the SBCCOE as the. State Board ft)r 

'Vocational Education (C.R.S. 1973, 23-60-303 (2)). Additionally, federal 
statutes require that each state form an advisory council for vocational 

. 'education which meets certain stipulated criteria. This* was also accomplished ' . 

^ by the 1967 Act (C.R.S. 23-60-104 (3)). • The Colorado Advisory Council has Hs _ ^ 
own staff and operates independently of the -statelvocational board (SBCCOE), 
although it advises the Board on planning and ev^flualioh matters. 

Analys is/Discussion : , / , . ' 

There are two basic problems associated with *the current 
governance/coordination structure of conmunity junior colleges and -vocational 
education in Colorado. They are: ' 

1. Conflict of interest - SBCCOE is the governing board for Colorado's 
' ^ — two-year postsecondary education ' institutions. A conflict of 

interest arises in that board staff claim governance authority over 
baccalaureate institutions governed ^by other boards, as well as* ^ 
vocational programs in seconda^. education. 

2. Governance imbalance - SBCCOE does not provitie a balanced .^taff ^ 
between conmunity juiLior colleges and the State's \(ocational 
education program. The Board and staff composition are weighted 
heavily towards vocational education. As a result, isse*s involving 
the community college sector frequently go unresolved.. 

Recommendation 1 : . ^ • , « . 

It is . recorjimended that a newly consitituted State Board for C<9mmuni ty ] , 
Colleges (SBCC) /be established. This board "will have the same governance 
responsibi^l ities^ as the current SBCCOE with respect to the state system pmmu- ^ 
nity colleges, and the same coordinating responsi bflitiesv/ith respect to \pcal ^ 
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district! corhmunity junior college&^and area vocationa'l schools. The SBCC will 
be a body corporate and\omprised of nine members appointed by the Governor, by 
the advipe and with the con'sent of the Senate. T)ie fol lowing provisions should 
apply t6 boardjcomposition: ^ > ^ 

1. * The Board shall at 'no time have more than five appointed member? of 

-aoj^ political party. 

> ? s 

2. There sRall at all times be at -least one member from each 
congressional district in the State. 

I 4 

3. No more than one member shall be a resident of the service area in 
- which a particular college of the Board is located. 

4'. The Board shall be broadly representative of all sectors of society 
expected to be served by the cpmmunity college.^ 

• * I 

5. No appointed* member shall be an officer or employee of anj^ 

postsecondary educational institution governed by the Board. 

^ 6. Each Board member shall serve a term of six years and no menibep shall 
be appointed for more than two consecutive terms. 

7. There shall be a state stud^nt^ advisory council as currently provided 
im the statutes. • ' , . 

• f 

Recommendation 2 : . . . - . 

It is redommended that a separate State Board for Vocational 'Education be 
^-—Established and, that it enjcry the same , autonomy as other boards Which were 
placed within the Department of Higher^ Education by allocation in 1968. the 
composition of the board will be that which is currently required for the 
SBCCOE. The function of the board will be to coordinate all secondary and 
' postsecondary vocational programs in accordance with the federal regulatiorft^ 
There should be an Advisory^ Committee to the staff director which will b'e 
comprised of the Commissioner of^Education, the staff director of the newly 
constityted S^CC, the Executive Director of the Department of Higher Education 
and the Exefcutive Director of the Department of Labor and Employment. 

. Recommendation ' • • 

^: :y . ■ ' ^ • 

It isf r^ommended' that the Colorado Advisory, Council for Vocatijonal- 
Education r^emain as presently cori^tuted and that "it continue its currerijt 
duties and responsibilities concernK^vocatignal education with the new State 
Board for Vocational Education. - * . v *- 
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Issue E : What is the Role of Various Agencies with respect to Academic Program 
\^ Offerings and Approvals (Specifically, Veterans' Approval)?^ 

- ^ Background : ' ' * 

'Pursuant to Section 1771 of Title 38, United States Code, the federal 
government requires that each state designate a^ Veterans' Approval Agency, iii 
order that educational benefits for veterans can be applied to specific 
postsecondary education course offerings. The federal government then 
pontracts .and provides funding to enable the designated agency to certify the 
appropriateness of the respective courses for veterans' benefits. The 
designated agency has certification , responsibi lity for all levels- of 
postsecondary courses (certificate. 'through P^^.D.) and for all institution^ 
desiring said certification, be they public, private non-profit or proprietary. 
In Colorado, the Division of Occupational Education of the^ State Board for 
Community Colleges and Occupational Education (SBCCOE) has been designVed the 
'Veterans' Approval Agency in 23-60-303 (2) C.R.S, 1973. ^ 

Analysis/Discussion : 

."fhere are al le^st three agencies responsible for attempting to coordinate 
and controCl pgstsecondary cojBrse offerings in Coloraflo. Statutes indicate that 
legislative intent was for pr^imary authority and responsibility for this task to 
be the responsibility of the Colorado Coimission on Higher Education. HoweveV, 
the State Department of Education a?so has certain responsibilities in this 
area, particularly with respect to (1) administration of the "Diploma Mill Act", 
and (2) approval of courses required of putilic school teachers to maintain 
their credentials. - ^ 

Jn addition to the State Department of- Education, the State Board for 
< .Comnunity Colleges and Occupationa,! Education is also heavily involved in 
coordinafion of program offerings through certain approval functions. A 
.recommendation for resolving problems in one ' of thfese areas, ^vocational 
education, has been discussed elsewhere in this plan. Two remaining functions" 
, of SBCCOE, approval of dourses off ered' under the Colorado Pri vate 'Vocational 
School Act and approval of courses for veterans' benef its ^ meri t further 
'discussion. Because the former (Private Vocational School Act) deals almost 
^exclusively with courses ^of study of le^s than two years offered by the 
proprietary sector, conflict or confusion between the various governing boards 
and prlst^te* ^non-prof it institutions appears to be minimal . Therefore, no 
recommend?tHons^for change are presented at this time. 

In. the c^ise'of having, SBCCOE designated as the 'Veterans ' App/oval Agency,, 
however, state-widp planning is frustrated, conflicts of interest are apparent, 
and '^ten undesirable emphasis is placed upon vocational training because the 
comp^^ion of \he board and staff fs heavily weighted toward an occupational 
emphasis*. Havi/ig, the governing board^of the two-year institutions exercising 
.executive oversight > an'd * afjproval auth^Jrity for alT public institutions 
Regardless of -their governing boards), private non-profit institutions, and 
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proprietary vocational schools, whether or not they are Colorado based, .is a 
conflict of interest (i.e., it couTd be suggested that certain courses planned 
by four-year institutions were not approved so that the service could be 
provided by institutions within the jurisdicti.on of the two-year board.) Most 
important, the composition of SBCCOE and the background and orientation of the 
staff (this program is based within the Occu^ional division) are almost 
exclusively in vocational/occupational training. / < This orientation Itoward 
vocational education may adversely influenc^ equitable treatment of 
baccalaureate and research insitutions. ^ 

Recommendation: 
^ J 

It is recommended. th^t legislation be exacted to transfer the designation 
of Veterans* Approval Agency from the State Boar'd for Conmunity Colleges and 
Occupational Education to the Colorado State 1202 Commission. The 1202 
Commission Includes representatives from all levels of public institutions as 
well as ^ the private schools, proprietary schools, public schools and the 
Department of Education. All parties affected by the administration of this 
program, therefore, would be represented on ^ the Board with oversight 
responsibility,, thereby eliminating conflict of interest and providing a more 
balanced orientation to the administration of the program^ 
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Issue'P : To what Extent is ' the Outreach Program Improving Access to 
' Postsecondary Educatioh? Should the Role be Modified? Should the Program 
« be Administered or Managed in a Different Manner? 

Background : 

* 

Prior to 1972, both credit and ndn-cr&dit "extension" classes were 'off ered 
by all of the four-year colleges ^cept Metropolitan State College, Font Lewis 
College and Colorado School of Mines. In addition, correspondence programs were 
offer^ti" by the University of CcFlorado at Boulder and the University of Northern 
Colorado. No state-wide coordination of these offerirtgs exi-sted. 

Several problems resulted from this arrangement. Because each institution 
had to. meet the costs of the , program, courses were offerecl in areas where 
enrellment would be high, so tuition income would exceed cost. Since the 
metropolitan area 'offered the best opportunity for high enrollment, Denver was 
well served while rural areas received limited offerings. There was also 
unnecessary duplication of instruction and extensive competition among 
institutions. < 

To resolve these problems, a coordinated, state-wi.de system of continuing 
education, the -Outreach Program;was created. Responsibility for the program was 
assigned by the Legislature to the Colorado Commission on Higher Education- 
(CCliE). Since 1972 all of the four-y^r' publicly supported colle'yes and 
universities in Colorado have become involved in the Outreach Program, although 
Metropolitan State College participates to a limited extent. Through policies 
and proce,dures adop^^ by the Commission, the problems whiwch had existed^have 
beea largely remedietfT Institutions in rural areas now serve only their local 
areas, but they are partially supported t^y the, revenues generated by the 
institutions which serve the populous Denver area. Unnec^essary duplication and 
competition among participating institutions * have been reduced. Although not 
participating members of the Outreach Program, the institutions in the private 
sector' liave been encouraged to make their educational resources available at 
off-campus locations. ^ ^ ^ 

The program has been, from its inception, cash funded (although some 
support services* and facilities were provided .by institutions without 
reimbursement initially)." All costs have been covered by revenue solely from 
student-paid tuition. .Beginning in 1975-76 the program has also borne the costs 
of CCHE coordination of the program. 

Analysis/Discussion : * • . 

The Outreach Program has been largely self-support l)!g.\ It has made college 
and university classes available to adult population? throughout the, State. The 
ne,ed for those opportunities has been demonstrated and griw each year through 
1975-76.^ However, actual program data for 1^76-77 reveal ^ a 'decl ine in the 
number of classes held, the number of individuals enrolTed, and the student 
credit hours produced. (See Table 1^ Thfese declines could be attributed to 
the following: • . ^ 
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Toblc V. Outreach Program Data 

Actual Actual X Estimated X Requested t 

1975^76* 1976>77*^^ Change 1977^78 Change 1978-79 Change 

Classes 

Mon-Cr. 1.048* 1.136 i 8.4X 1.200 5.6X 1.260 5.M 

Cr. 4.017 3.450 (14. U) 3.350 (2.9:) 3.517 5.0X 



Enrollments 



Staf)* 81,259 ^ 79.096 (2.7X) 77.514 (2.0X) 80.615 4.0X 




Student Credit Hours 
Mon-Cr. '42.997 46.792 , 8.8X 49,6bo 6.0X 52.576 6.0X 
Cr. 205,534 200,011 (2.7X) 196.01l\ (2.0X) 205.812 / 5,0X 



Stutfcnt FTC 

(Total) 5,524 5,4 



(.7X) 5,458 (.4X) 5,742 5.2X 



* From B-2 Data 

** From Institutional End-of-Year Budget Reports 
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Courses ^re cancelled when enrollments are low because of the 
necessity'^ for the state-wide program to be successful financially. 
This problem particularly affects rural areas. 

Tuition has increased in 1977-78 ta $33,00/semester hour for upper 
division and graduate level credit instruction. This is 43% above the 
average resident part-time tuition for .K^olorado four-year ^ol leges 
and Universities. 

Tuition has increased to SZBTsO/semester hour for Tow6r division 
credit instruction. This is 212% above the average resident part-time 
tuition for Colorado two-year colleges. 



These increases , arise from increases in costs of items»such as travel, 
materials and supplies, and state personnel employees* salaries. Faculty 
salaries have not contributed significantly to cost increases since ^only one 
increase has been made in those salaries since 1972, and the current rate of 
cpmpensatiJpn continues to be below salaries in resident instruction programs. 

In addition to declining levels of service^ a displacement of credit 
courses with non-credit courses has also taken place. Non-credit classes are 
generally less expensive for students and more cost effective for the 
institutions. They,are not limited by tuition regulation (except that they must 
be fully self-supporting) and instructional c6sts may be* less than for credit 
classes. Again, this shift has A^lted at least partly from the institutions' 
vi>eed to hav^ financially successful programs.. 

• . j ' - 

With respect to public policy, support of Outreach requires the belief that 
off-campus "for credit" programmjng is a significant step; towards increasing 
access to postsecondary education. Support of -Outreadh also requires a 
willingness to ke^p the cost of^ off -campus programming sufficiently low so that 
pr^ce^ does not affect the gains in access. / 

4 With current tuition levels 43% to nearly 212% more e)^^sive as, comparable 
on-campus rate$, •price appears to have become a barrier to Siccess. Two basic 
alternatives appear •to exist which could reduce Outreach educat;ional costs: 
^fipancj^l aid, and stajfe support for off -campus activities. . 

^^1'. ^ Fina/icial Aji;d: ■ Limited financial aid' is ^ai^lable -for . Outreach 
^*uqe/its,.-but the criteria establ i shimg financial need p^vent allNbut 
t^/ extremely needy from obtaining assistance. Nfany adults wyith 
f^am^l i es mi^st deV er their education longer because financial (aid 
poliOvies arfe not geared to meeting their needs. 

SVdXe support for Off -Campus, |For Credij" Offerings; Currently^ all 
state cbrrfimuni^ty col legtes pfus Metropolitan^ State Colleg^ are 
permitted by legislative intent to offer, off -campus, "for credit" 
lourses and receive sta^te support. AH ether state colleges ctn(J, 
Universities must charge the total costs, of edcatii)n and do rfo't. 
-ecetve- state support fcJr the aff-ca^i^ys "for credit" (Offerings. /If 
/all campuses were giv^n a^ specific, geographic region (i.e.-,-- 
'^extended ' campus") withjin wt;iich state support was given for off- 
campus "for credit" worK', the pricking mechan.ism could be adjusted to 
reduce the 'effect of Icost on' limiting access to postsecondary 
\education. ♦ ^4 « 



\ 




Recommendation Ij 

»It is reconvnended that the "extended campus'' concept be expanded to all 
postsecondary educational institutions. The expansion would be in accordarlce 
with*the following scheme:. ' 

t 

1. The "extended campus'* concept will b^^^ilable to all postsecondary 
educational institutions. 

2. E';<^licit geographic regions will be defined for each postsecondary" 
educational' institution. ^ 

3. The "campuses" of UCB, CS^U, and U^C will be defined as: 

a. The ;iiranediate (i.e., ftVe to ten mile)radius of their main 
, ' campuses 

b. The rest of the State for certain designated programs. (CCHE to 
designate) * ' 

4. Within each defined campus (geographic region), the institution will 
be permitted to offer al-l .currently approved programs with state 
support provided. Tuition rates, (fifll-and part-time) both on and 
off -campus will be identical.. Tuition will be based upon current 
policies and gn-campus student enrollments. 

•\ 

^ 5. When a program need is identified which is not currently offered by 
the institution within the designated region, CCHE will coordinate 
and approve the offering of available programs from either the special 
« state-wide programs at UCB, CSU, UNC or via. the State * College^ 

Consortiun). Other campuses with unique capabilities could ^Iso be* 
' approved in extraordinary circumstances. 

6. CCHE administration/coordination wUl continue unchanged except for 
the termination^of current Outreach revenue administration. Because 
off -campus offerings within the designated region would be treated as 
normal resident instruction, the tuition revenue would become a part 
of the institution's appropriation. 

• ' r ' , ' 

.Changes in budgetary process will include: X , 



a. Each campus will have to provide separate 50M, 100, 200, 402 
series budget formats for off-campus offerings. 

b. Appropriat^^d ^^enrollments will have to be set for off -campus 
programming. ' " 
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8* Special regulations will be developed which .provide for GCyE 
coordination of 5peci al -Contractual arrangements wi th private 
.yfndustry, governinent^l organizations, or the military. No general 
fund support, however, Will be authorized for .such arrangements . ^ 

Recommendation 2: \ ' 

K is . reconmiended that the administration of Outreach be modified as 
follows to accommodate expansion of the "extended campus" concept: , 

1. Tuition revenue woul incorporated into/ the "r^gu lar" 'budgets of 
the' participating campus., Revenue wouljj no longer have tb be 

controlled from a central agency sych as tne CCHE. , 

. / / 

2. The, CCHE^-wi-H-^ foil owing ^consultation with public and private 
institutdons, esUtbl ish and maintain a 1 ist ^of academic programs^ 
which could be 'deliyered when approved by CCHE outside of thj 

1. institutions ' own geographic r;egions. 

3. K The CCHE will be charged with the coordination art< approval of all 
1 inter-district progranl\aff eri ngs . ' v 

4. A ^in^le agency will deteNinne the expiWit geographic regions^of^hSL 
extended campus by Ji/ly 1, i9f8. 

V 
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Issue 6 : To what Extent should the State Support Student Access to Pri\^te and 
Proprietary Education? » ^ - 



Backgrc 



Slip 



Goverhfiient sui^port for students ^ attending postsecondary educational 
institutions in the private sector is common both at state and federal levels. 
Among the factors which have motivated such support are (1) recognition that a 
vigorous and diversified system of postsecondary education is in the public 
interest; and (2)* commitment to the premise that equality, of educational 
.opportunity can best be achieved if students have access to, and choice among, a 
wide variety of postsecondary educational opportunities • 

f 

Analysis/Discussions 

^ , ^ 

> Historically, government support for higher education in both the public 
and private sectors has been realized in two fashions? through ci^irect 
institutional support anjd through indirect support. Examples of both types are 
illustrated. 



Direct Instituti^onal Support 

Special Purpose and Categori- 
cal Grants 
Conltracts 

Construction Grants and Loan^ 
Cost of Education Allowances 



Indirect Institutional Support 

Stiident Financial Aid 
Provision of Services 
("Un-kind" Support) 



Forty-three , states currently ' provide some form of support ^ to students 
attending private instituti-^s . Among those states, the average amount proved 
in the form of student financial aid is a)pprox|nicitely $200 per student. The 
average amount provided through other forms of support is somewhat below $100 
per student. ^ . • 

Colorado public and private institutions receive significant support 
through federal programs. For example, the major federal student financial aid 
programs are available to stjiidents attending private and pBoprietary schools as 
well as l^lic schools. Those programs , include: 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) 
. College Work-Study. (CWSP) 

National 0?rect Student Loan (NOSL) . ' 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOGy' ^ 
Federal Insured ^tudent Loan (FISL) ^ \ 

Nursing Scholarship and Nursing Loan " ^ 

' ^ Health Professions Loan • ^ , ' 

s L^w Enforcement Education Prbgraitj 

Veterans' Administration (V,A\) B6nefitsf 
Social Security Educational Benefits 
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In addition, there are numerous other federal programs providing both 
direct and indirect support to postsecondary educational institutions without 
regard to whether control is public* or private. 

Two recent laws passed by the Colorado General Assembly reflect a trend 
toward indirect support"^ private postsecondar/ education through s^dent 
financial aid. ' . * 

^^ate BilT 398, passed during the 1976-77' session, provided for expansion 
.of one of the state funded student grant programs to include /as eligible 
recipients those Colorado residents enrolled at certain private and proprietary 
Institutions within the*^ State. The initial appropriation was minimal;, the 
intent was to provide the opportunity for a constitutional test of state support 
for students enrolled in such institutions. While there has-been no 'actual 
court test of the statute to date, the State Attorney General ha? issued an 
opinion that such support is not unconstitutional^ 

House Bill 1025, amending the stat.ute^governing the Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education (CCHE)(C.R.S. 23-1-102 (1)), was also passed ;iijring the 1976-7V 
session. It expanded the duties of CCHE kkjnclude responsibilities within the 
private sector where appropriate, thus allowing the state government to fiSinnel 
certain federal student financial aid dollars, for which^ th? State (through 
CCHE)/has administrative ' responsibility,^^ students enrolled in private 
ios-tmitions . 




In Colorado, .the student financial SrfSfigroach to supporting educational 
opportunities for students in privately cpntroTied institutions has already 
been implemented to ^a limited degree, -as indicated by the recent legislation 
described above. Further support to students in the private sector could be 
^ccomplishe(;l through expansion of one or more of the existing state need-based 
student firfcncial aid programs to allow Colorado residehts attending private 
institutions to be considered eligi^ble. Those state programs which could be 
expande^a^Trfc>^u^de : ^ ' ' 

Colorado Student Grant Program ' - - * 

Colorado Work-Study Program ^- ' ' 

NDSL, Health Professions "Matching Funds 

Colorado Graduate Grant Program • . ' . 

In addition, full funding 'of the state portion of the Colorado Student Incentive 
,Gt:ant Program, allowing students attending private institutions to receive the 

state funds as -authorized by Senate Bill #398 (described above), would also 
-increase the State's support^ to student^' access *to the private sector. 

Recommendation 1: , • 

It is recommended that CC^HE seek, appropriations sufficient toimole- 
t fullyS.B. 398, and seek resolution of any legal or constitutional 

tions related to state funded student financial aid programs fqr enrollees 
rivate and proprietary institutions. ^ ^ 
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Recommendation 

It IS vrec^dmmended ihat.CCHE seek* appropriate legislation-^to expand the 
mber of state supported' student financial aid programs available to Colorado 
"•idents enrolled i^n pi\i,vate and proprietary institutions within the S.tate. 



Recommendation 3: 

r • 



i 



'*It is recommen ded j fhat CCHE explore other funding techniques in .addition to 
the student firian^al aid programs to provide residents* of the State with 
diversified^ educational opportunities in both the public and^the private sector. 

V 
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Issue H: To what Ext'ent should the State 'Support Student Access in Rural 
Colorado? ^ 

' Background : • 

An individual living in urban Colorado has access to a variety 0/ publicly 
supported postsecondary educational Opportunities. In fact, many students can 
often achieve most, if not all, of their educational goals without leaving 
their primary place of residence or current employment position. Howl^er, much 
of Colorado remains rural and is comprised of widely dispersed communities. As 
a result of^ limited population bases necessary for institutional support, 
studenlf access is <not as well developed in those areas. 

Analysis/Discussion: * - 

Student access ('including the provision of equal ^educational oppof'utnity 
without reg^d to 'place of residehce) is one -oif the major goals of this 
planning document. This' goal, however, may be in. conflict with another 
important goal of the master plan - quality. In a period of finite resources it 
must be recognized that increased access- might be at the expense of quality, or 
vice versa. In the past, the State has addressed the balance between quality 
and access through state suppart^of rural colleges, supplemented by academic 
program offerings through the Outreach program. There are, however, certain 
problems result,ing from th^e current arrangenfent. 

First, the ruraKpostsecondary educational institutions are smaller than 
their urban counterparts. As result, ±"*hey ^^tend to be relatively high cost 
institutions on a per ful T-time-equivaTent (FTE) student basis. Because Of 
^their unfavorable positioi>, in FTE cost comparisons, leg.islative attention is 
focused upon appropriations for l^ese institutions and thkir^iabi lity is often 
^ in question. Further, because tuiiion is derived from the per student cost, 
toition rates are often higher than those of comparable urban institutions. 
This results tn a declining spiral of lower enrollments, higher costs. 

In many rural areas no colleges exist, and individuals must depend upon 
Colorado's Outreach program to obtain postsecondary education. Because 
Outreach tuition rates are generally higher than those prevalent on campus, 
'rural students must pay additional charges for these services. Additionally, 
because of the self-supporting manner in which t^he Outreach prograim is 
operated, needed " classes cannot always^ be offered because* of class size 
requirements. Therefore, it is likely that increased subsidies will be\ 
required to maintain access to quality programs in rural Colorado. ' 

Recommendation : 

.It is recommended that the State support student access to the citizens in 
rural Colorado through the recognition of and endorsement of subsidies to 
selected institutions and Outreach beyond what is generally provided for in. the 
appropriations process. If the problem of declining enrollments continues, 
higher cost,s to both the State and students arfe inevitable an^ alternative 
means of delivering educational services in rural Colorado wall have to be 
' explored. 
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Issue What Changes should be ^ade .to the Current^ Student Financial Aid 

Programs? 



"'4 



Colorado currently has a well balanced set of "student financial ajd 
^.programs for students attending public institutions. These programs range from 
a comprehensive student^ employment program to need-based grants 4ijd merit 
scholarships for both graduate and unjlergraduate students/ * ^ " . 

• # 

However, .at least two significant constituent groups ar^not ser^^ 
adequately by the existing programs. The first is comprised of thosfe Colqi^o 
residents attending prjvate and proprietary institutions. The <J|eeds of this 
group are addressed in Issue (5. The secqnd group is comprised of students from ^ j?.. 
so-caljed "middle-income" families, who often ^qua-l if y only fdr minimal .amounts ' ' 

of assistance, if at'all, and yet who find the costs of postsecondary education ^ 
burdensome, especially if they choose to 'attend those institution? with higher 
tuition rates. - \^ , 

The needs of this group are further exacerbated by the^ f^ct that the major ^ 
federal program upon which they have traditionally relied*,^ that is, the 
federally insured^ Student Loan Program, is scheduled to, be phased out by 198L 

* There are several alternatives for addressing the needs of this middle^- , 
'income group, among them:, - „ 

1 

L A tax credit system for incurred costs of higher education \ ^ * 

2f .An overall reduction of tuition at state supported institutions, with 
increased General Fund appropriatiohs to replace the lost revenues at 
the institutions • " ' ' ^ 

3. Creation of a state guaranteed loan program similar to either the 
federal program <^r some other model of educational >oan program 4 

4. Adjustments to the 64i-gtbility criteria for the existing student aid 
programs to allow middle-income students to qualifj^ for higher levels ^ 
of* assistance. ^ , ^ ^ . ^ 

RecQmniendation : . ^ > • 



ecom^^( 



.It is recommended that the Colorado Commission orl Highe:r Education explore 
each of the alternatives 'stated, as well as other possiblg. splutions for best 
serving the rfeeds of middle-income students, and seek implSifSntation of one or 
more a,l ternati ves during the planning period. , 
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Issue j : What Qhainges (if any) should be Made in the Administrative Structure 
of the Auraria Higher Education Center? ^ , 

Background: 

The Auraria^ Higher Education Center tiad its origin in the late 1960s whdn^ 
the Trustees of State Colleges focused on the. Auraria site as a possible 
location -for newly formed Metropolitan State^ Cq^l 1 ege. The Colorado'Comnii ssion 
on .Higher Education (CCH&) .[Proposed that the Auraria site be shared by the 
University of- Colorado at Denver which was already located adja|i^nt to the- site" 
and by the newly authorized Aurdria, Campus of the Commun'ity Cc^leg^ of Denver. 
The Co.mmission provided an Auraria director to pondlict the 'original Auraria- 
Higher' Education -Center planning frop 1969 to 1972. In 1971, the Governor 
esta])lished -3n Auraria" Board of Directors by .Executive'' Order . In 1972,, the 
General Assembly appropriated to the Governor's office funds for -the 
construction of Auraria and for a planning staff. These funds were administered 
by the non-statutory Auraria^oard of Directors. In ,1974, the.Auraria Board was 
givep statutory ^thority by the General Assembly (23-70-101, C.R.S. 1373). 

.The ■ construction appropriation provided for a- comSion .-campus (ye., 
physical facility) for .three Denver postsecondary institutions:. The Gommtinity 
Coj'lege of, Denver-Auraria (CCD-A) , .Metropol itan State College (MSC) and the 
'University'of Colorado at Denver (UC-D).- 

> • • . ' 

• The total- Auraria developlnent consists of , about J70 >acres and^l ,350,000 
gross squar.e feet of buildings. It cost $45 million in -state capital 
construction fund^, with about $29 million in federal 'and city urban renewal 
fun-ds and $9 million irj self-maintaining revenue 6ond fund?. 

Analysis/Discussion: . • ' - * • . " 

Administrative responsibility for the following programs was agreed upon as* 
indicated: 1 )" management o^-the Auraria Lihj^ary ->UC-D; 2) management of the 
Student Center and Physical Education Facility- MSC; 3) management , of the 
Media Center - CCD. . For purposes of determining the- tuition rate for Bach 
institution', plant operations and Aur^ia Li'brdry expenditures are prorated. 

While the delegation of Ve&ponsibi 1 ity ,i n the above areas appears to be a 
satisfactory .arrangement, .oth^r relationship^ between the Auraria Board and- 
institutions have resulted" in some»conf 1 i ct during the past'year. Difficulties 

• seem to center in operating areas, rjl ating to maintenance, security, parking and 
space allocation. Following discussions between CCHE and a wid^e Variety of 
persorts 'direct-ly^ involved in fhe Aarar,ia Higher Education Center, it appears 
that th§ discontent, can be attributed to: 1) inadequate levels of fundings 2) 
lack of decentralisation in. certain areas;-3) Uck.of centralization in.certaiVi 
•other, areas; and 4) lack of *c].ear del ineation/of areas of authority and 

' responsibi lity. ' ' _ . . ' ^ ■ 

- Fundi-ng ' f or currently 'central ized operations such a^ plant opera.tions, 
mainten-ance, utilities, s'ecurUy and grounds -appears to be a jjroblem. Beyond 
the limitations that exist within the current apprapriatiqns, there are also 




I'imitatioas duetto the current method of operation. Where sigrjif icant 'short- 
t^rm problems arise, opportunities for transfer of funds or support .from other 
categories of expense^ are not available because they are pn other, campuses . Irv 
addition^.^e lifrplemeritation of use policies (such as^no food in the. clas^roomsf 
has been limited 'due tp separation of responsibility arid agthority, Continued^ 
;"uni.tecl" Support from all Mstitutions and the AjjfEC^ Board will be^necessary if 
the-funding problems are t^e ^esolved. * ^ . ^ . . 

It appears that other areas. of tension could be relieved through acfditional 
decentraVizatnon, ^particularly in areas such 'as custodial^ . services,. The 
opportunity for institutional administrators to set priorities^ fo> space 
assigned to them would all6w them to be responsive to requests from within their 
instttution. Decentralization also would make institutional administrators 
directly responsible for seeing \hat any S'pecial services are provided within 
the available resources allocated for their facili^ti^s, and would provyde.an 
incentive for .continued support for, increased funding levels. 

As mentioned above, the Commission's, discussion with the various 'parties 
involved in Auraria also indicated that in certain areas (mail service is one 
specific example) -further 'Centrcilizatiort might provide morea effective service^ 
to val^ parties. ' - • ' 

Recorrynendation: - . , • . , . ^ 

The Commi'ssipr^Suppdrts the basic concept of th^ Auraria H,igfier Education 
Center consisting of ttiree independent, distinct institutions with:an Auraria 
Board of Directors gespons^ible fdr^ certain centralized duties \^hich can more 
efficiently or effectively be \providep by such a "neutral" fourth .party. 
Bec^Luse Auraria is just , how eompletingjits first full year of operation, ^HE 
does not at "this /time*, propose any changes on the statutory framewor^^^or 
Auraria. ^ • , I ' ' """7^ 

. In light of acknowledged cliffereJces, it is recommended t^)at the Auraria 
Board of Directors and/the institutions thoroughly examine, during the next 
year, all areas" of central i zed ^ management to evaluate where further 
'decentralization to the*institutiOns would be desirable. Additionally, ^t is 
recommended that, the Auraria Board anfl the institutions review such 'mana^ment 
areas wh^re further centralization might be .desirable. 

■ w -.v-:\, • . ■ - * • 

finally, it i-s rec6<nmericlecl- that the Auraria Board formulate plans -to 
implenient the above recommendations. An initial status report wijl b^provided 
by "the Aurari.a Bfeard to CCHE no later than^ December 15, 1978. \ \ 

, . . ■ ^ • • / , 




Issue K : Whatr Criteria -Should , be Emp.loyed \n Analyzing Proposals Tor New 
Academic Prpgrams? . What >Criteriaf shoufld be Employed in Reviewing 
^ *'Exi5tihg -Progr^-ams? • 

Background: , • ' \ ' ' ' 

Titje 23, Article' 1* Section'107 of the Colorado Statutes^ vests the 
Colona(dQ Commisslori on Highe.r Education' (CCHE)with the authority to: 

Review and approve, consistent with tF>e iasti^utional role anji 
^purpose, the propo^sal f(5r any new program before its estabVishment in any 
• jnst-y^ution ' . . "The term program includes^the establ ishment of any new 
. curriculum which wolild lead to a new degree program or the e$tabl i shment of 
a''col'lege, school, division,^nstitute, or department. ^ - 

^ '* » < 
Paragraph (1) (d) of section 107 a.lso requires the Commission on Higher 
£ducatio*r to: ^ • ^ 

^ . . .reclsmmend to the respective governi ng -boards-of such i«stitutions 
such pro^graius which could be- 'eliminated or consolidated because ' t ^ 
constitute -unnecessary duplication or becausie there 'are- other good .and 
'sufficient causes for thel^elirriination or consolidation. - 

Procedures for writirtg' - new program academic ^rdposals hav'e been 
operational fo^over ten years. Processes for reviewing existing programs have 
existed infor'inaVlf- for many years, and during 1977 the Commissipo began to 
implement a pj^ocess whereby several existing academic programs will be Reviewed 
' -in a systematic-manner each year.. 
_ ' ^ " ' 1 

y An internal procedure for reviewing proposals presented to tl]e CCHE has 
beerr in operation for 'one year. . , • . , 

Analysis/Discussion: . ^ 

Since 1968. and following^ a revision in 1970, the Commission has utilized 
two basic documents for ac^demi^c program review: 

1. ^Guidelines far New Degree" Programs" . \ . ^ 

- * * \ 

1. "Format for Submission of New Degjree Programs" 

^ These doajments define and articulate fo'r* operati onaTpurposes": 

1. Declaration, of policy relating to Ihe Commi-ssion intent" to review 
new. academic program proposals in^a systematic manner - , * * , . 

'2.. Duties with respect to roles and functi'ons^)of institutions - 

3. The underlying goals of ' CCHE program planning 

4. Criteria for judging neW programs 
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• 5. , Fofmat in whUh new program proposals are to -b^ submitted 

While the* pro.cesses^ have worked satisfactorily, it is recognized that 
improvements should' be ma.de. These, improvements shauld take into consideration 
current resource cOpstr^nts.^ . ' * 

- * It seems clear that every campus cannot be self-sufficient ' and all- 
Jncl-usive. Such fattors as enrollments and 'fiscal conditions wil]-^ot permit 
the duplication that. would be required to make ot maintain every institution 
totally .comprehensive. ^ . ' 

The Commission supports increased' access to'quali,ty programs, but not 
through increasing their proliferation on each campu^. Rather, new ways, that 
provide. access, in a cost^effecfive manner , through .cooperative efforts, multi- 
medi'a approaches, development of 'specialized roles and other experimental 
^approaches must be deve,l:oped. ^ r ^ ^ 
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g the five-year planning period, a comprehensive academic master plan 
veloped for each -wist i tut ion^al tampus.^, 

Wivthin~^N^ach master plah., consider at ipn wi#lV be given, ta the following 
questions:. ^ 



' ' .1. Are^rojected hew academTxr'programs-(if any) consistent mth the state 
^ mastei^ plan and CCHE defined' role and mission^statement? . \ 

^2. Aj?e the anticipated, resourc^^s of. tfife campus .(prima«nly ifi^ terms of 
^ ' existing faculty .position^ an^d * strengths and * new fabulty, positions 

anticipated) sufficient to Initiate *an'd sustain all of thg^rq^rams. 
■ ' ' projected? If opt, wfll some f^cul^ positions be* real l^ated frofn' 
existing programs, ► on will ^ the number of projected • prbgrarpS 
re.duced? ' . • . , 

3. Is' there a commitment'to* allocating resources to the development .of 
new programs rather than to'existtng programs? 

For 'each program projected in the academic master pjan, consideration will be 
gi»ven to the following: , ♦ . - • * 

1. Does this program fill -an unmet need In termslof a) student demand;'or 
if b) state-w1dfe or regipnal manpower needs? If neftheV^ of these, i^ 

, there some other compelling'rationale for the program?. 

2. Is the new program the most efficient way of' meeting the need 
identified, ',or are there other alternati.ve 

3. Are 'expectat.ions abou^ stpdent fenrollmeht realistic wh^n compared 
with experience , at otlier cappuses? 

4. Dp programs exist on the campus or at nearby campuses from which the 
projected program would draw students? If so, have plans been made 
for the resulting enrollment declines in existing j3r^ogt?ams? 



If the program }s one which will prepar-e students for a specific 
occupation or profession, are there current surpluses of individuals 
n the region or in the State so trained? If so, are there 
ndications that the need will increase? If , not,* is this a wise 
nvestment of campus and state resources?. 

6* If the program" is one which is designed to provide professional 
upgrading of individuals who. are already employed, are there openings 
1 .^at the higher prof essiona>l levels? ^ * ' 

7^ Will failure to implement this program require altering other plans' of 
' ' V- the campus? Will^some instructional areas be left incomplete? * , ^ 

is importai^t that judgments about new and existing programs be made not. 
on. one of these f actors,\*but by^full consideration of all of thenu — and by 

* consideration o^any other factc^rs which might be unigue^to'.a particular^ 
progr^gij^. It is also impQrtant to no'le that application of all these factors call 
raise additional 90 1 icy questions . Tor fexample, sometimes regional need 
conflicts with *state-wide need tn terms of training,inanpower • .It is not unuslial ' 
^for student ^Jemand fop some occupational programs to exceed greatly the needs 

^which are perceived* to exist *for in<ilvidual s, with this training. A program 

'whicK is (rtiportant ^nd -critical to the development of ooe campus may, if 
implemented," result in . eorol Iment 'declines in corresponding program' at 
another ^campus. Jhere. is, moreover, a balance t^be maintained »whefi there are 

.Id inferences irt^hat is to the benefit of an individual campus and wl;)at is to the 
benefit of the State and. its Cittzen5,^Whi le e;x:tefnal conditions, may result in 
s.light shifts'of th-is balance, it iscrVtical that the ^importance of all three 

. be. recognized. ' , . - 4. ^ ^ ' ' - ^ ' ^ » ' 

Recommetrdation 1: - > , ' / ' - 

^— : — - . 4 . > ^ 

J It is recommended that CCHE' seek funding to implernent ^-comprehensive 
program review fiVocess thatwi-11 provide for a complete review of all ex'isting 
' programs^ during the five-year plaTflfrting period. * » * ... 

p* • . ' »* * 

Recommen^'ion 2 : . ; ' 1 '. ^ , ^ , ' * 

Jt.is recommended that CCHE require the submissicJp of a comprehensive five- 
year academic njaster pl-an from each campus to be submitted within the five-year 
planning , per iod and according' to a CCHE determined timetable. This master ^^plan 
wlTl represent t^heT)rogram imiplemetation of the institution's role statement and 
rto new programs will be approved in the absence of an approved academic iflaster 
plan,* A basic format for this plarj will ^be developed by CCHE in consul taction 
wjth the institutiops,. ' ' ^ ^ ' . 

Recoipendation' 3 : \ . * ' ^ 

'It is recommended that CCHE, in cooperation wittikhe institutiq'ns, develop- 
"appropriate program review criteria to be employed iTt fhe review of new or 
exist'lng academic programs. These criteria shall include processes relating to: 




I. 



' * • . < 
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1. Qpnsistency with^the stcite master plan • \j ' 

2'. Relevant resource .requirements for academic p^ocnrams [ 

3- Use of economic conditions and job-market analyses ^ ^ 

\The recommendations ^ill be ■implemented immediately fol lowing^ the approval^ 
of' tnfe master plan. ' . ' ' ' 
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I'ssue L: * How should the Trustees' Consortium Arrangements be Cpor:dinated? 
Background : \ / ' . ' ' . 

» During. the 1576-77 legislat^ive session, the Trusteed of State Co-'Weges 
received a status change irv relation 'to their, efforts^ to)f/ards intferc^pus 
resource' shar^n^. The stautory changes-resulted ia a new name for tKe governing 
board and provided legislative intent (subsequently bdlsteVed By a 'legal 
opinion) for implementation of a multi-campus cpn^ortiuiji. The consor.tium 
arrangement provides f^qr the delivery of any member campus pcpgbam to ^iny othel 
^ daftpus . \ / ^ ^ ' " . - ' 

' . - J . : * . . 

Analysis/Discussion : , . . " 

' A consortium arrangement /rtlay require resources to flpw from one campus to 
. anothe/*/ Explicit formal agreements are developed which dictate the allocation 
of students, faculty, cash and Genferal Fund appropriations. Post-audits and 
campus uaiflue vari^n^e reports are designed to provide adequate accountability 
as well*as visibility in the request budget documeats. 

'Periodic reports to the^Cnlorado Commission on'^gher Education (CCHE) and 
program approvaK('when apw'opriate) will be necesS^ary to prdvide adequate 
accountability over duplication, quality, etc* The '^tatfe College^ and 
lln4Yers+ty. Consortium may make arrangements with non-Consoftfium institutions.^ 
CCHE may utilize the Consortium to adninister joint programs with non-Qonsortium 
• * institutions for the purpose of improving qual i ty and access "for stuoents. 

The Commission recommendation in ^the real1gnme<it of. Consortium 

institutions as incorporated tinder Issue *8 does not imply lack or\supDort for 

' .the- c&ntinuation of a strong consortiunt operation as developed by the Trustees 
of State Colleqes'and ijniverslty Consortium. 

>RejCommendat ion: •' ^ ' 

^ ^ -It^is 'recommended that . the. C^sortium Pr^ram be implemented, as an 
a-lW^tive to [permanent progi^am' dUg^lrtation. (ienera]^ guidelines which should 
be fQllowed In^cjude:' . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ . 

1. Specif id contractual arrangements between irtstituiiOns wi'll .be 
•consistent with statg^fisca/- rules and legislative ^intent, y ^ 

*■ » * ' ^ > . 

2. Consortium' .activities w.fSl be subject to'enrol Iment and fiscal audits 
. and be visible in the request budget documents of the participating 

institutions. ' 

3. CCHE will monitor and approive the degree program arrangements. 



^ ' 4. . .Since the primary tnission of the Consortium is to meeT/-th6 educatipnal 

. '<ieeds of students in Colo^afio by .imp^^enting |;he resource-sharing 

prjjtfram between' the Corvsortini' institutions afid , with other 



< institutions of higher education to maximize program avai labi lity, jt 
is recommended that- funding be provided to assure adequate 
implementation of this resource-sffaring program. 

The recotnmendation will be implemented immediately following the approval 
of the master, plan, , . * 
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Issue M: What i$ the Appropriate RelaticJhship for a State-wide Master Plan^n 
. Higher Education to 'Affirmative Action? , 

Backqrouod: . ; v 

A large.*body of civil rights legislation* over the pas.t twenty years has 
caused virtually all public agencies to produce formal commitments to policies 
of ^on-discriminat ion and equal opportunity for all persons. These formal 
commitments are guided by affirmat'ive action programs devo.ted to the elimination 
of disc?rimination and the remo\fal* of barriers that create and perpetuate 
inequity. This, state-wide postsecondary educational master plan contains a 
commitment to affirmcitive actic^. ^ 

Analysi s/Disc'gssion/ , * ^ 

This master Dlan cont^^ins several examples which lead to an affirmative 
posture towards access for all people to postsecondary education: 

1.^ "To provide full and equal access for all- persons capable of and 
* interested in postsecondary education. " (Major theme, Section II) 

' «r • ' . • ^ 

2/, "The Ful.i Development of * Each InfJividuaVs Unique Potential*' (Goal,, 
Sectional.)' 

3. "The Achievement of Equality of Educational Opportunity for all 
Persons^wilhout Regard to Age, Sex, Race,, pieVigion, National Origin, 

/ Economic. Status, Handicap), ' or Place of ReS'i-dence" (Goal, Section 11)^ 

4. "-Insuring they Survival of Society through Education For 
Interdependence as well a§ Ihdependence" (6oal, Section II). 

♦ \ . ' ' 

5. * "Promotion of equitable * tuition pol icies-" ' (Objecti ve, Sect ion -11 ^ 
^.Issue , Section .V). - . ^ 



6. "Promotion of respect Tor all cultures . . .." (Objective, Section 

^■'v ; ' ^ ■ ; • • ^ 

* 7^. "Providing for adult continuing education" (^bjectWe, Section 1 1)^ 

8..^ , "Promoting the elimination of .sex'ism-, raci-sm, and agism" (Objective!' 
' Section II). ^ 

9. "Lessening financial barriers to .access" (Objective, Secti^on M) . 



y\ ^ 10. The use of demographic and economic dka relating to Colorado's future 
aS;^ one basis for educational p-lanningN Sect ion lit) 



* Vrimary legislative actions include Title VI ^nd Title- VII of the Ciyi.l 
Rights Act of -1964, Title. IX of the Education -Amendmehts of 1972 and Executive \ 
Order l'l246. • ' • ' , . • • • 
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11. K Promoting Institutional diversity wWle securing common Qore ^rdgram 
\ ♦offerings to maximize access ( Institutiotial role statements, Section 

12. . Proposais .strengthening * outreach programming, improving remedial 

V^tra^ning, promoting consortia, ^nd re-examining student aid programs 
f ' • ( I'SsueS;,Section V). . ^ 

The above, items represent a mixture^if broad, conceptu'cil statements and; 
specific, -operational recommendations. A major limitation in the plan, however, 
is the availal^i lity of reliable data with which racial and ethnic relationships 
* can be related to -current regional demographic and economic studies. The 

^ , shortcomings tend to 1 imit^ comprehensive educational ^planning designed to be 
^ responsive to complicated and changing sOcio-economic environnrents across the 

State. ' • ' . 



Recommendatio n 1: ^ ^ 
^9 , / 

it is recommended that CCHE Work with the institutional governing boards in 
promdting ^the continued develQpment and -ilfipjementation of affirmative, action 
plans and educational opportutHjty programs which meet or exceed current federal 
and state statutes. ' - . 

Reconnmendation 2: * . ^ 

uNs recommended that CCHE' promote the collection of reliable racial and 
ethnic\tatistics relatingtto demographic and economic changes in the State, and 
that CCHE take, a leadership role in promoting the use of these data througntrat 
state government in order that quality of -the total data base is both improved 
and more Cseable for educational p.lanning. * - 

Recommendation 3: . . ^ r • ' ^ 

It is recommended that, subsequent to the Supreme Court decisipn^n the. 
"Bakl<;e" case, CCHTinitiate, in conjunction with the -governii^g boards, a Review 
of Colorado publ% pol icy towav^ds graduate school admission so that such pglicy 
can be made- consonant v/ith national goals and standards. 
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Issue N: 



Background; 



is Jlie Appropriate Role forH:he State in Support of Postsecondary 
cational Schools? ) ^ 




J In 1973, the Legislature, authorized §tate> support of postsecoriuJar^^;^^^^/^ 
vocational programs at area voccitional schools., The "^gislation (Hou§e Bill ^ 
#1343) authori^gd ;^^4^ur semen t to the area vocational schools in df\ amSlint -up 
to $1,175 per student full-time-equivalent (FTE) (a? amended in 1977 by House ^ , 
Bill #1362) for the direct operating expenses of postsecondary ^vocationaV 
programs approved by t*he State Board for Conmunity Colleges and Occlipatioad-l 
Education (SBCCOE). Only students* with 
credit occupational courses are included, 
objectivefl or^ those enrolled in non-credit 
counted for reimbursement. 



a declared vocational objective in 
Students enrolled foii ^avocational 
or non-occupational courses, are not 



Analysis/JiscussiQn: 



lilb 



,The seven area^^vocational schools currently reimbursed for postseco-ndary 
pr^ograms are requesting support to .expand their role to incltide remedial 
programs and services or course work in^adult. basic education and- general 
education development for* thqse vocational students who may benefit.. Such a 
shift in rdle and ini-ssion would m\ve the, postsecondary ara^-votational-school s 
closer to the role of a commuNiit^^ college. Distinctions between ^the 
responsibilities of the secondaVy ' ^tchooV districts and the' State's 
responsibility for remedial and^ad'ul-t b^sic education would become unclear. , 

.Recommendation 1: ^ r 



' ,It is recommended that the St,ate maintain support of postsecondary area 
vocab'i.onal schools for vocational programs ' only and encourage area vocational 
schools to continue to'make available remedial and adult basic education through 
their local school affiliates. ' 

Recommendation 2 : ' ^ ^ ^ ^ * / . , 

It is recommended that SBCCOE articulate the .respons ibi 1 i ties and rights of 
the seven independent area vocational schools in terms of funding/governance 
relationships with the State. \ \ 
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Issue 0; What Changes (if any) should be m^de to the External, Governance of the 
I # * . ]^ Community College of Denver? \ 

. ^ * Back ground; ^ * 

/ ' . , • • ^ 

The Community College of Denver was established in 1967 as a tnulti -campus 
community college_with a central, administration. There is*a single president 
who operates a central office whose functions include^all personnel, accounting, 
public relations, budgeting, aqtom^ted tfSita processing', facilities planning, ^ 
sponsored programs, institutional r^search\ [furchasing and aff irmattve^'action 
' activities. A vice president oji each campus is responsible foy; the day-to-day 
operations ^bf^ the campus. " The vice presidents have" limited final authority. 
There is a single locaT' adviVory council which advises the president of the 
bollege. The three campuses, Aurariaj^R^d Rocks^ and North, have distinct 
personalities arid serve different^Types of students. The "local comnunities" 
have expressed a desire for an increased voice in the activities of each canrpus 

Analysis/Discussion^: v 

I The Denver Metropolitan area has a great many qommon characteristics and a 

-V ' single system for the. local cormiunity colleges: has. much to jecomnend Mt. It * ^ 
should make the system more responsive to overall* community needs and permit 
.easy coordination of -of-ferings within the metropoiit^an areci. -The drgani^ational 
structure chosen^ for ' tjiis task, however, 'has resulted in extensive 
y * centralization and limited authority on the local level. For example, personnel 
functions have beeh (^entraljzed ta the point .where decisions have become quite, 
- cumbersome. Alternate organizationirl structures are available,. One which was 
considered, and rejectee!, was, td^precftfe three independertt community colleges. 
This would, however, ojily serve ttf complicate academic coordination in the 
Denver Wetropoli tan] area. >An alternat'ive Recommendation would preserve the best 

♦ > of the system whi lef permitting the local campuses to be administered in a way 

compatible with local needs. It will also permit the^chief executive officer on 
%ich campus 1;^ assume the responsibilit^necessary to accomplish his tasks and 
provide him with 'ij:ve proper authority to do so. ^ { 

* Recotnmendation 1 : ^ ' . ' , 

. ^]^t is recommended that the State Board fpr Community Colleges and^ 
Occupational Education take the adminis't ratine steps necessary to evolve a 
more^balanced and decentralized admgnistrati^' system. Th6< conversion will 
begin 'effective with the approval of the master plan. The details of the 
decentralization should be worked out witl^the incoming president^ the local 
advisory council and SBCCOE. a " . 

^ Recommendation 2;. 

It is recommended;^ that the State Board for 'Community Colleges and 
Occupational Education take the necessary steps to establish an appropriate ^ 
local advisory counci 1 arrangement for each campus and the central ^ - 
administration. A report on progress made under this recomnendation should be' 
make to the CCHE no later than December 1, 1978, so that CCHE can provide an 
apprtJpriatfe report ^to th^ .legislature on February 1, 1979. 
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Recommendation 3: 



It is, recommended that no new community college be established in thfe 
^Denver Metropolitan are,a during ^he planning . period) and that any community 
ojlege established subsequently be placed within the-new Community College of 
Denver decentralized structure. . J ' 
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Issue P : 'what Is Remedial Education? Wh-at shoflld- the Relationship b§: 
1. Between Secondary and Community College Remedial Education? 



2. With Respect to the Role of Baccalaureate and Gf/'aduate Colleges and- 
Universities? 



Background: . ' ^ - ' . ' 

'^^^^'^9 P^^^ thirty years or ^so, an' entire spectrum of less thaft, 
college-level academic programming has ^evolved in the U.S.* Along with the 
normal K-12 sector (elementary, junior high, middles school and senior high), 
society now supports (in. one manner or another) adult -basic education,' 
"r^mediaV^ education for personsijfossessing the high school dfp-^^yna yet lacking 
commensurate skills in one or mora subject areas, and formal GEU' (fiigh school 
equivalent) programs. ^Universities also have l^een. called upon to respond, to 
the needs of growing numbers of what are* termed "n6n-traditional'^ 
mjny af whom h-ave severe educational deficiencies. In.addttion, CQlleges^and 
, universities havfe' i)een matriculating students with eptaolishec 
.credentials, but who •often mierf special academic assistance/ to ci^re specific" 
deficiencies. sy • ' ^ 




^naljfs is/Discuss ion : 



Basic to the discussion of the remedial education issue i^' '^.l^tent 
terminology. For the purposes of this discussion, the follov\^ng de^hmions 
yt-iTl be used to^ describe remedial education which takes place ^in postsecondary 
- education: 



1 



2. 



Adu^lt. Basic Education - Basic literacy and ari thmeticttski 1 Is. The 
".enrol lees do not necessarily have a postsecbndary degree or^ertif iceite as 
'-\a major, personal goal. ') ' . * • J 

General Educational Development (GED) 
.equMvalency^cert if ^cation. - 



Preparation for high school 



4. 



Basic Skj 1 Is - Basic reading^ writing and mathematical 'skills trainifr^'. 
desivflned tO;_"acJiieve the minimum skills ^needed to meet specif ic- 
postslBCondary" edQcation goals of the matriculated student. . ^ > 

Spot Deficiencies - Limited , basic Skills courses designed for use in 
colleges and universities for genera VI y well-prepared students who haveV 
deficiency .in a particular academic subject area. ^ - , 



The proDosed solution to the remedi.al issue is the as^;ignment of the above 
four^areas cff remedial ii^struction to. the appropriate delivery ,syste|n. 

Recommendation 1: \ ^ 

r ^ ' It is recommended that the ''various categories, of. remedial instruction 
definiBjl above be assigned to the variogs sectors. as follow§: - ^ 
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I. Adult Basic.tducation and "GED Preparation (remedial cate^or,ies 1 and 2) - 

a. Elementary/Secondary (K-12) sector 

* b. Adult Education Centers (services delivered' by school districts, 
county or regional governments, volunteer and other non-public 
supported in$ti tutions) 

c. Community Colleges ' ^ 

II. Basic Ski lis Training (Category 3) . > ' 

♦ 

a. K-12 sector ' . ^ 

b. Community Colleges 

in. Spot Deficiency Programming (Category 4) ^ 
- a. Community Colleges 

b. Four-year Colleges 

c. 'Universities • ^-^--r^ 

The age of the participant is important frowv a psychological and^ legal 
perspective. Adults and youths who have dropped out of high school freguently 
possess psycholo^cal (and relat.edj problems'associated with returning toa high 
school campus.' / . - 

The basic definition for postsecondary open-door programming consists of 
requiring a high school diploma or eguivalent or being*at least sixteen years of 
age. The application of laws and procedures "becomes difficult, however, when 
the .student without a high school diplor^a who can benefit from ^he conmuhity 
college -experience'f al Is into one of two age groups: . • 

1. - Under sixteen years of age^ 

2. Si-xteen to seventeen years of age 

It is suggested, therefore, that the f ol Towing series of recommendations ^e 
considered in the solution for remedial/GED articulation: 

Recommendation ^2 ; 

« ,* 

It is recommended^that individuals who are less than sixteen years old 
receive their remedial and/or GEO instruction from their local high school 
district." 

Recommendation 3: _ . I ^ 

Jfe is repommended that individuals who are over sixteen but less than 
eighteen years of age and do not have a high school diploma and who demonstrate 
that they can benefit from a community college experience be permitted access to 
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a postsecondary program, A formal administrative process is needed, however, to 

controVand monitor the implementation of this reconmendat ion. In addition, it 

appears logical that joint K-12 and postsecondary funding sources^ shoul d be 
emplo^d where appropriate. 

' 'Therefore, the Department of Higher Education 'and th,^ StateiiDepartment of 
/-^cation (with, the assistance of school districts) shall develOR an 
administrative process which provides both student access and appropriate 
funding mechan.i sn/s. A sugges'ted protocol is as follows: ^ 

» 

Reljresfentati ve Protocol for Implementing Recommendation 3 

Individuals Over Sixteen But Less Than Eighteen Years of Age May Avail 
Themselves of Remedial Education Opportunities at a Public Postsecondary 
Institution J f : • • 

1. The indivrdual requesting the training.^ at a postsecondary 
institution has been out of high school for a minimum of six months; 

2. The requesting individual has obtaine^d written advice frorrf 
his/her local K-12 school district that it is in the best interests 
of the individual that remedial training (as clef ined in 
Recontnendation 1) be provided by a conmuntty college and not the 
school district tf other ABE/GED training centers. 

Recommendati.on 4 : 

y It is recommeiiided that basic skills training recei ve 'appropriate- state 

'funding when conducted at community colleges. Basic skill's training at four- 
year ^col leges may occur and receive state support whenever^ it is demonstrated 
that the remoteness of cofmunity colleges and area vocational schools 
constitute a significant barrier to access. ^ . . . 

Recommendation 5 :, y 

Spot deficiently programming at community-colleges will, be considered .as 
a part of the basic^skills program. "Spot deficiency programs at an other 
institutions will receive ^tate funded i nstructional support . 

Recommendation 6: ' \ ^ • . ^ 

The CCHE will work with SBCCOE and the State Department^of^Educatii)n 'iri 
the deve.lopment^ of rational and explicit guide! ines'Tor applying student aid 
procedures- to .individuals enrolled in remedial programs. ^ / 
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Issue 'Q : What Should- be the- -Pr^bcedure. Whereby PoStsecondary Educational 
Institutions Submit Master Plans to the Colorado Commis'sian on 

; 'Higher Education? What Shoulc/ be the'Content of these Plans? How' 

Should the Insitutional Process Evolve? ' • 

Bgickgroufid: ^ . . ' * » ' . , ^ 

State-wide coordination of /fost^epondary education can best help to 
insure the diversity and quality of institutional rfiles and programs withiii a 
comprehensive system by responsibly delineating roles, missions and objectives 
within the context of a masXer plan for each institution. TJiere should be a 
comprehensive method by whi^h 'i nstitutionert master plans .may be subro^itted to' 
the coordinating agency of state government. ,State-wid^ objectives or 
evaluations should be developed and used to measure institutional 
effectiveness^ in fulfilling roles^ missions and ot?jectives as outlined in 
ins'ti tutional master pl-an^. The' Colorado Commission on Higher Education is 
charged by statute to make budgeting ^irfd. program review and approval based or> 
institutional master plans. " <^ 

* Analysis/Discussion: ^ ' . - • 

In order to promote continued and increasingly effective state-wide 
planning and .coordination for Colorado postsecondary education, it. will be 
necessary for the Colorado Commission on Higher Education to' initiate the 
process whereby jnstitutions res-ponsibl>ft deal with fundamental problems and 
needs' from a state-wide perspective of access, di'versity and quality. 

Recommendati on: ' , • 

It is recommended • that the Colorado Coranvi ssi.on on Higher Education, in 
.consultation with the institutions, develop a format for master plans that 
includes at a minimum the following: 

M'. Planned/projected student enrollment^ by program area 

2. 'Planned/projected student enroMments -by program level 

3. Planned institutional directions 

4. '•Future programs to be ad^ed 

5. Indicators of future facilities » . . ' 
'6. Future programs to be xJropped ^ ' ' 

7. -An assessment offyture program needs in the ser\^1ce area 
\ 8. Institutional ev*aluatior>i of previous goals and objectives 
. ' 9. Outcome indicators ^ 

10. * Indicators of rrrajor resource requirements for the futi^re 

11. Indicators of compatibility with state master plaa* 

\ ' ' ' ' ' 

t 
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Issue R: What should be the f^o-le for the Colorado Commiss^ion On higher 
Education in the Postsecondary Education Budgetary Proces^S-^ , 

Background: ' • , 

The Colorado Commi ssioVi on 44|gher vEducati on (CCHE) was created by statute 
in 1965. A series of mpdif icatiols to- the original statute produced detailed 
responsibilities relating to the lducaJ:ional budgetary process: 

1. Develop and mavfttain urwform formats f6r^ budget submission 

♦ 2. Develop reques't budget 'recbmmendati ons (detailed for each campus) 

3. Present budget recommendations to the executive^ and legislative 
branqhes of^^goyernment 

4. Prescribe uniform; financictl reporting systenvs for postsecondary 
r- institutions 

5. ' Develop and implement-capital construction request forms, procedures 
* and- pi anni hg processes (five-year construction plans, etc-.) 

* * 

6. * %Appr'ove all .capitaT construction program plans for de^ielopment of 

higher educaftion ^ ^ ' 

> • 

7. W\pprove acquisition of/feal property of state supported institutions 

of higher education 

The above duties', along with rel ate^^sponsibi 1 i'ti es in agademic program^ 
review and inst i tuti onal * research , required the Cdmmission To analyze Vgquests 
and recommend appropr i^ations at a dp^^ijed* level. 'The process became 
prescriptive and difficult to hand^, .especially .after a severe staff 
netrenchment during 1976'-77. ^ ' ' ^ 

Legislation was sought -and achieved during the last legislative -session 
which clarified the role of the Corranission a-s- it related to oper^ing 'budget 
requests. House Bill #1572 modified 23-l-;106 (Cj^.?. 1973) by striking the 
-need f or - CCHE submission af specific budget ^'econmendaticins The n*^w 
responsibility in this area required CCHE to' review caippus budget requests to 
"determine its consistency with state plan^ and pdA'tcies arid instrtuttonal 
roles and missions." Budget comments'are still required but must relate to 
"•the roles and missions of the institutions of higher edu6ation and to policies 
and pVans for the system of higher education as a ^/liDTe."* 

• ' ^ ? ; - ^ 

Analysis/Discus^sion: * ' - ^ * . • • ' 

Administrative style and scope for, implegi?n,ting ^Htfuse' Bill #1572 are* 
subject to interpretation.. State plans and polities can.be very specific as 
can campus master^ pi ans . Thus., tite law may c^ill for pojicy and general level 
recormendatioDs , but the staff will' have to analyz^ fairly detailed levels, 
before cogent general izations, can' be mad^. ^ " In addition, specif ic 
responsibi lities relating to budgetary ^"o^nd f ijiancial r&portingv forms and 
capital construction remain unchanged^ ' . 
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% Dealing with higher education "as a whole" enables CCHE , to make 
recomnnendations des^^ed. to improve the budget^ary process for the betterment of 
all higher educa^j^n. fh? recommenjjations foCAis upon three are^is! 

1. The budgetary process Hself, by making recpmmendations relating to 
• request formats, institutional flexibility in executing appropriated 
budgets, and the scope 'of the appropriations legislation ^. 

.2^ Promoting, developing^or encouraging the use of "form a 1 processes 
' which estimate the relative level of certain types of resource needs, 
based upon individual campus role, scope and mission 

^ 3. Establishing the general fr^ework for institutional requests by 
initialling the budget prtJcess estimates for enrol Iment, 
' / , student/faculty ratios, faculty salary increases, and, tui^tion 
policy, as well as estimat^s^of general fund constraints. 

/ 

Recon^endatioii : ^ ' ' . 

It is recommended that CCHE promote, encourage and develop processes* 
design^d^: . ' . 

1. Improve the budgetary ' Iprocess, particularly v/ith respect to< 
'relationships between requests and, appropriations and ^ CCHE- 

designated role and missiqn statements' of institutuions. ' 

2. Report on institutional accomplishment of the goals, objecti ves^ and 
roles and mj^ssions i^ the master .plan? 
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Issue S: What Should be the Autontated Data Processing (ADP) Capabilities 
*' within Higher Education and How should They -be Coordinated and 
l^^' Funded? . 

- • ^ • » 

Background: * . * ' , * ' • 

Dtlring the past decade, the State of Colorado has attempted to devise a* 
master plan for Autonfated Data Processing,, Several attemMs ( 1969, 1972, 1974) 
were- made. But the outcome ha§ been ortly partially successful. The major 
reasons fo?'a lack of s^Kicess'^in this endeavor include: 

' \ - 

1. Rapidly 'changing technologies ^ 
^ 2. Overlapping responsibi Tities within state >goveroment 

3. Differences in needs between 'academic and administrative data 



processing 



4. Conflicting political and management considerations ^ wfTich 
^, simultaneously attempt • to both centralize and decentralize, data 

management and use in state government 

After several attempts to devis.e a process leading to a common ma)iagement 
iafprmation, system; 'it was decided in the 1977 ADP Master Plan to separate 
higher "education from the rest of state government. A special task force was 
formed byithe^'sociation of Public Colleges and Hmversity .Presidents (APCUP) 
to- study no^rpo^tsecondary data needs were to be manag^. The first report of 
the task force was, sent out for field review during October 1977,' 

Analysis/Discussion:^ - 

The task force ^was charged with studying bath the needs of administrative 
and J nstructional- computing. "The preliminary recoiftnendat ion's of the task force 
suggest: . ' * . • - * . ^ ^ 

1.' ^A stat^-wid^ computing consortium called^ the , Higher Eduoatldn 
Computing System ' , ' . • - ' - . ^ , 



2. All state pos.tsecondary *nsitutions sbould belong to the consortium 

3. Adequate; sta>e funding ah^signif icant increases ,in institutional 
\ autonomy ^in ADP would be necessary for the success of the consortium^ 

.4. Implementing the consortium by establishing regional responsibilities 

The primary mission of a state^wide consortium is to meet the educational 
,and administrative needs of each institution by providing: ^ 

1. Equal oj)portunity of access to students requiring ADP instruction or 
. support ^ . ^ ■ " 

2. Support service's, to the campus opierating units .(i.e., l3ersonnel, 
bi}dget, admissions, etc.) ' * , 
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A pfpcess tojTiaintain^qual-ity of servij:es-by upgrading equipment t'o a. 
ital base designed for .networking • <^ 



4^. Runding and positive incentives for innovations, while maintaining 
ongoing activities, 

5, Major goals which can'^be met via evolutionary ^steps 

6, Separating administration and instructional operatio^is and 
responsibilities ^ • ' : ' 

The preliminary recommendations of the APCUP t^k force 'include an~ 
implementation plan. The implementatjon . plan calls-for either a new state 
agency or establistiment of a private corporation. 

The proposed changes carry with them several s.ignificant fiscal impacts,' 
A conscientious effort to maintain current hardware capability in a perigd. of 
rapid technological change will call for 'ba^ic moves away from more traditional 
purchase procedures. The net incremental cost above current appropriation 
^ levels, however, may not be as significant. 

Specific costs cannot be determined at this time, however, because the ^ 
1977 ADP Pl*an 'has proposed 'three basic alternatives (relating to state level 
policy); there-fore ^no estimate can l)e macie at this time, 

i Recommendation 1: - 



It IS recommended, that APCUP continue in its efforts to elaborate and* 
refine an operational ADP consortium with regional centers of responsibility. 

Recommendation 2: ' ^ ^ 



It >s reco/innended^ that upon completion of the APCUP task force effort, 
CCHEf review and incorporate -(where appropriate) the policy and major 
administrative decisions for potential incorpoVation into the master plan for' 
higher education. . ^ 

s 



\ 
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Issue T: What is the jjppropr iate Rel ationship between "Student (i .e. ,^Fami /y) 



and StatewContri but i OTIS 
Education?/ . 



Background: 



in Covering the Cost - of 



f^ostsecono^y 



. versius 



The issue involves 'the balance between direct state aid to 'institutions 
the appropriate stgdent/f dnitl3r^( i .e.\ tuition) contribution .toward 



stgdent/fanttiT^i .e/, tui tion) 
covering 'of .the costs of education. The issue normally focuses upon the 
apprbpr(iate level for tuition. Tra^i ti onaUy; the United States^has supported 
relatively low tuition because of the basic belief that society benefits at 
. least, asr much as the indi viduaV f rem a college education. 

• • • 

During thk past decade the cost of equal i tarian education ( i .e.^ open-door 
, matriculation) and th^ general* ^increase in educational^ costs, have changed - 
federal) 'educational policy from a predominately institutional^ aid philosophy '> 
to a mixture of ihstitutional and student aid. ' ' 

In Colorado, the staff - and leadership of both" the executive acid 
legtslative branches of governjiient have been re-examining the relative level of » 
tuition charged at Colorado institutions. ^ ' * ' . 

Analysis/Discussion: - ' . 

In Colorado, the resident student pays either 22.5% (two-year' col leges) ar ' 
2^ (four-year and Qniversity) of the educati.on an/i general expenses of running 
a college campus. Not all categories of expensje are included, thus the above 
figures represent approximately T8% of total costs. . 

The financial cruQch in higher education began'^in the J ate rl 960s arid 
triggered several national studies which were published during the first half of , 
the 1^70s. Most of these reports suggested that tuition be increased over time 
to approximately one-third to one-half of education -and general expenses ^ 
included in ttiese studies was a tuition "gap" (public versus privatS** 
T?\sti tut ions) which further complicated the issue. Currently, rising costs of 
leducation are beginning to price out of the market large numbers of 'Students ' 
from middle class families. With the real possibility that one or more federal 
student aid programs will expire in a few years, the potential impact upon 
, state funds to maintain access via student aid programs could be very 
significant. » Citing total student 'costs • for - education,' the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities has- stoutly defendetl low tuition 
for mai^ntaining student'acces§. 



It is withi n ^th^ 
issues *have re-emerg? 



above conflicting histories and 'analysis that the basic 
i again for re-consideration: 



.What fraction of educational costs should be borne by the student and 
his family, and what proportion .by society?^ 

2. Shpuld the public subsidy ( i .e.^ stalte/federal support) to higher 
education go primarily to institutions or^to students?. j . 

3. Should ' subsidies to students be. primarily in the form of-^-\loans'or 
^ grants?^ ' - . ' ^ 

These^ questions must be asked jn '1 ight of ti}e tbtal costs (to students \and 
society)^of higher education: ' ' ' ^ ' 



1. 'Income foregone'l)y the student while he/she isMn college 

2. TuitioHv fe*s^ room and board ' ^ ' \ 

3y State support to the institution 
. . ' ^ • \ ^ > - \ ' ' 

^' • A prime element in -the low vs, high tuition debate is maintaining access. 
Advocates of higher (than current) tuition rates argue that access can be 
maintained with offsetting increases fn student financial aid Resolution of 
this basic argument has never been accomplished. The basic, advant^ages for 
high tui.tion - hi^h student aid versus low tuition -Mow student aid are 
^ summarized below (See Table 2). . * " ^ 

• y 

Advantages to High Tuitjon (High Student Aid)^ 

1. Encourages efficient allocation of resources according to student 
^ preference in oM^r to maximize <^sired student benefits,. 

J ' ' 

2. Promotes freedom of choice and educational opportunities by rediRrfng 
restraints imposed by fi-nancial need " - ^ * . . 

3. Enhances market action that promotes "healthy competition" and lessens 
effects of the differential subsidies presently enjoyed b^ public 
institutions *, ^ ' ' , - 

4. Consistent" with, belief that student? benefit most from higher 
education and, therefore, should 'pay, '-in accordance with their, 
ability, most of the costs _ ' . 

\- - C ' ' ^ r . 

Advantages to Low Tuition (Low S t udent Aid)" • ^ . 

1. Encourages -efficient allocation ' of resources according to the 
judgement of government an'd education officials as to how society is 
best served ^ . ^ ' ' ^ 

.2. Provides^ educational opportunity for alTstudents by mak.ing ^possible 
low/ tuition ' 

3.. Allows colleges afrjf} universities ''to achi'e;ife a cert^ain amount of 
flexibility and freedom f rom jnarket pressures. tv 

^ '4. Consistent with the belief that society benefits most from education 
and therefore sTiould pay most of the cost through tax revenues 

5. Involves lowew administrative costs because institutions not students^ 
. are- the recipients. 
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Low tgiiion ptin « 




y 

Drscription 

• 

«• - 


Institutions recei\'e large 
government tubsidies 
Approximating full cost 
of education. 

Major payment by locl- 
ety through progressive 
tax system. ^ 


Institutions ciiarge tuition 
approximating full cost 
of education. • " 

Generotit aid provided 
peedy students by 
government and phil* 
anthropic sources.* 

Major payment by^stu- 
'' . dents and their families 
with middle and hi^ 
incomes. Society pays 
through progressive tax 
system, 

t_ 


Equity: Benefactor believed \ 
to receive greatcit reiurns 
from education and tKere- 
' /ore -b 'most responsible for 
^ Ittcost. ' ^ 


' SocxHy at Urgi ' 
Payment made through 

^ progressive tax lysterS 
according to*«arning 
level, follcge graduate 
and nongraduatc- taxed 
alil^e; graduates aver- 
age larger payments 
dufc to greater life- 
time earnings. 


Students ^ 
Middle* ar^ upper in- 
come stup«nts and their 
familrtlpay more 
through tuition and 
taxes. Students from 
low-income families 
^ay substantiall/lcts. ( 

\ 


Xquatity: Equnl educational 
opportunity among all in- 
come levels 

1 ; 

* 

»• 


I^w>cost education pro- 
/ \ided indiscriminately 
/ for alt. " 
Aid often not ipfficicnt to 
cover total expenses re*, 
quired by needy ilu* 
dents. 


Needy students nuj^t re» 
ceive generous aid. In* 
sufHeitnt aid severely 
limits opportunity for ' 
qualified low-inco^ne 
students. 

Opportunity for middle- 
and high-incoine stu- 
, dents limited only by 
willingness to pay (ac- 
cording to-financial abiU 
Ity) and/or to borro%v. 


Mnrlcet oction: Student 
choice of cbjilrge b less de- 
pendent on^abifity to pay. 
Stimulates fair competi* 
tion zTmong institutions. 

N 

n ' } — ^ 




Low-ttiition public ia^ti* 
tutions compete fairly 
* Vithin Stal^ for resi- 
dent students. 
Low-iuition institutions 
have competitive ad-*- 
vantage in a dual-* 
pricing system. Con- 


High. tuition private insti^ 
.tutions ccfmpete fairly^ 
among themselves to 
the extent ^equal student 
aid is provided. 

If*tuition w'ere raised in 

neg.itive effects of dual * 
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Low tM>(ion pitn j 


iiiffh lutiinn ptap / 




tinuation ol dupl syt* 
tem hastens growth of 
public sector and forces 
some private institu- 
tion? to close 


pricing would be re- 
duced, i 
Substantial student tfid 
thiproves competition 
among sectors. 


Resource allocation * 
_ / 


AilocsHton of resources 
bsed on judgment OP 
institutional ^dminls* 
\rators, faculty, and 
gQvernment ofTicials 

, attempting to maxi-' ^ 
nr^i^e returns to society 
and *to the indi\ idual 
' student. 

Inefficient from stand- 
point of providing equal , 
subsidy to all students 

• regardless of need: p 


Allocation based on stu- 
dent preference to' 
maximize ^direct ne- 
fils to himself May 
result'in institutions 
> r^itering'to student 
Mjuyer. 

Efficient from standpoint 
of providing' greatest 
amount of aid to Stu- 
dents most in need. 


Redistribution of income 
effects / 

, / 


Mainly redistributes in- 
come u>t/Am'family in- 
come classes in fji%'or 
of students attentJi'^g 
loW-tuition colleges. 


Redistributes income from 
famili^ and students 
with hirjh Incomes to 
' families and students 
^ wilh low incomes. 


To,tal public support level 
required ^ ^ 


Relatively bigh, since 
govern men t.subsicly 
proviacs nearly free 
education to all,vin* 
eluding those,jk^o 
coufd afford ay;. 


Relatively low, since tui- 
tion payments by stu-' 
dcnls serve as a pri^ 
mary source of income. 


Governnieht control 


Restrictive controlse^n be 
mta^hedio government 
subsidies to institutions. 
Certj^in institutibns can 
. be favored by nature ✓ 
of Support formula. 


Less control by govern- 
ment; h^'cver, institu- 
tioru may be pressured 
to respond to student 
^ pr^cfercnces. 
ft 


Adminislrattvc costs 
* 

• 

* 


Lowjcr admin/strativc 
costs due to relatively ^ 
small nUmber of total 
U. S. collegrj and unt- 
\crsiiiC3 ixcciving iiuii* 
iutional Subsidies. 


Ilighrr'eosts as a result 
of directly oidnig maiiy 
thousands of st'udentL 
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Rebprnmendati on 1 : * • * 1 ^ • \ * 

• ^Because federal studies are in progress which, may significantly *c)^aage 
ffider^il student^did programs, arid because negative impacts on access and stildent 
'enrollments are ^imf^rfectl^ undeVstood. (but possibly are . signif icarlt-) , the 
master plan does nol reconinend any signi/ icarrt change in. tuition rates^at 
CpJ^ado posts^econdary institutions. * - ' ' , ' 

Although there .are ^no ^ic^piftcant changes in tuition rates .recommended,- 
several technical changes* within the current tu it|i^ phi losodhy are possible: 
These cheinges include: . ^ ' - ^ ' 

■ - •• " • \. ' 

. . 1. Differentiating taitio.n between undergraduate and gradliate stutfies 

-2. Employing common (i.e., sector) pricing within each sector df- 
• - postsecondary education'- (community, four-year, universities) , 

3.' Unit pricing - uniform tuition casts per student credit hour.. . • - 

• 4. Adfiing or"" deleting Cost categories within thB curreni tuition formula 

In August 1977, CCH^ preSen^ted an analysis of currentftuition practices and 
the above al ternattves to the Colorado Legislative Iritei-im ComiTittee on Higher 
' Education. The ba.sic Conclusions were, that with a poss>b,le excepti on r«l ating 
to sector pricing,, the current tuition - student \aid philosophy was i:>ro'bably as 
good as any of the' alternatives discussed. - • ^ • 

.Recommendation 2': * \' 7 - ' , • 



Differential and unit pricmg_5as well as signif icant .diahges ' iTi • current 
{ tuition^jirmulajare not recommended'.^ Sector pricing .should be encouraged withJ 
"the-ip^^Pj^iona-1 governi^ boards taking a leadership role in imp-lssm_ent>ng the 
-~ phi losopn^ ' \ ^ ■ , • ■ ; 
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Issue U: 'What is the Appropriate Role of the Student in the Governance of 
Postsecondary Education? " 

* K 

Background: 

« • ■ 

Student activism of the '70s has been characterized by more conventional 
approaches to participation in the decisions affecting postsecondary 
education. In Colorado, non-voting student trustees sit on the State Board of 
Agriculture, the Auraria Board, ,the Trustees of the State Colleges ..and 
University C^msortiurh, "the Trustees of the Colorado School of Mines^ .and the 
Tfw-^s of the University of Northern Colorado. Students serve as advisory 
committee members for the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education and for the Colorado Qommission on Higher ^^iucation. At the present 
time, no provisions exist fgr students Jto sit as members of the Regents of the 
University of Colorado. " ^ . ' 

Analysis/Discussion: ' ^ 

Several states have gone beyond Colorado by establishing voting student 
memberships on governing boards. The United Students of Colorado have gone on 
record as supporting studen^t membership on govern irf§' boards with'a/11 of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by regular members. 

RecommendatiorF: ' » ' ^ 



It is recommended .that the governing boardscontinue to be sensitive to 
the involvement of students . in the decisions that affect- them and 'give 
consideration to student requests* for formal board repr€sentation. 



/ 

f 



ue V: What^ Formal Processes .shpuld be EstabVfshecl to Promote Ease of 
Transfer between . Gpmmunity Junior C^/tXHeges' and Baccalaureate 
Institutions? * * ' 



Background; . - ^ . ' 

Inter-sectof- articulation has been pursued' on an informal basis for 
several-years. On occasion, tlie Colorado Commission on Higher Education and 
other state-wide organizations have provided a forum for discussion and review. 

> 

It appears that there is a general consensus that .significant progress has 
beea made in inter-sectbr articulation, 

^ i • 

Analysis/Discussion: 

While inter-sector articulation has imprdved in recent years, the large 
/ number of students enrolling as transfer students in Colorado four-year, 
colleges dictates that continuing attention be given 'to. this issue; 
Specifically, the issue of transfer of eredit and admissions requirements must 
be addressed. 

ReGommehdati.on 1 : 

It /is recommended that a forum be developed which increases opportunities 
for collaboration on articulation and that the governing boards be encouraged 
to develop suitable forums to implement this recommendation. 

Recommendation *2: ' ' " ^ ' ' 

' \ ^ v> . 

' It is recotmiencled' that G£HE initiate a study, in cooperation with't^^ 
institutions and governing- boards^to explore 'further admissions requirements 
for transfer students, at baccalaureate institutions*. 
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Issue W: ^^What Criteria should be Employed in Analyzing Ihe Potential Creation, 
_ Merger or Closing of Institutions? . _ 

Recommendation : 

Creating, merging or closing institutions is not recommended during the 
planning period. ' CCHE will develop, in consultation with the governinL ioar<is , 
gener^^il guidelines addressing these issues by February 1, 1979. 



f 
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Issue X: What Level of State Support is Appropriate for Intercollegiate 
Athletics? ' * ' 

Background: 

State support for intercollegiate athletics is a complicated problem 
affecting institutional role, state liabilities on public bonding, economic 
impacts 6pon communities, and long-term legislative intent. 

Recommendation : * ^ ' ' ^ 

It is recommended that duri-ng the planning period, and prior to the 
.initiation of the next five-year planning period, GCHE recormiend appropriate 
rules and regulations regarding the.use^^of state funds for intercollegiate 
athletics. ' ' . /• 

/ 



r 
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.Issue Y: -What is the Proper Relalionship between State-wide Planning 
^ - Coordin,ation and Collective Bargaining? 

Recommendatiori! - * , 

•;,PjBrrDjssive legislation does not currently exist in the State of Coldrado. 
Until Xhe current situation in the Statfe is altered, comments, criteria^and an 
exp^licit posture'by a coordiJrating agency appear to be inappropriate. 




■ /■ 



Issue Z : Should the State Support Avocatibrjal/Aucre^tional Programming?' . 

Background : ' ^ * . t 

There exists a lorvg history of legislative intent precluding the us^^of 
^ postsecondary education General Fund support for academic > activities nqt 
• applicable to any degree or*certif icate program, * / 

^ Recommendatiofi : : ' ' 

No^ change in current legislation is recommended. 

■ . ■ J- . 
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APPENDIX B 



STATUTORY REFERENCE FOR COLORADO COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 




TITLE 23 , ' 
- . HIQER EDUCATION AND VOCATICNAL TRAINING 

arti(;le r 

CoiBidssion on Hi^er Education - Work Study Progra^n 

23-1-101. . betlislative declaration . The purposes of' this- 
article are to raJce opportunities tor post high school education 
as available as possible in Colorado; to avoid needless 
duplication' of facilities and programs in 'institutions of.lugher 
education;, to achieve sinplicity of state administrative 
procedures pertaining to higl^er education; to effect the best 
utilization of available resources so as to achieve an adequate 
levsl of higher education in the most economic manner; and to 
continiie to recognize the constitutional ' ^d statutory. 
resDonsibilities of duly constituted governing boards of 
institutions 'of 'higher education in Colorado. The general 
assenily declares that* nothing in this article shall be construed 
as a- delegation' of the ultimate authority and responsibility of 
the general assembly to determine policies^ and programs : for 
state-supoorted hi^er education in the state of Colorado. JbS 
ultimate autliority and responsibility is expressly reserved to- 
the general assenisly, and' it is tha duty of the commission to . 
implemsnt the policies of the general assenbly. 

23-1-102. Commission^ established. (I) ' Thire is hereby 
established a Colorado coramissicn on nigher education, referrea 
to in this article as the "commission". The duties' delegated to 
the commission by this article shall- apply to all post higi 
school institutions in the s/ate supported in whole or, in part by 
state funds, including junior colleges, 'and conimjnity golleges, 
and extension progflms of the state-supported universities and- 
colleges. The conmssion shall perform those duties and 
functions specifically delegated ij. by - this article; ex(^t. 
that duties delegated to the- comirassion by section 23-1-110 W 
apply to all post-high school institutions | in the state \vhether 
or not supported in whole or in part by state funds. 

m The commission shall-consist of nine mentors to be 
appointed by the governor by and with the consent of the senate 

'and selected on the basis of their knowledge of and , uiterest in 
higher education. <!jFour- menbers shall be appouited for tenns ot 
four vears and three meirfaers for terms of two-year s. 'On or atter 
Amul 10. 1970, two additional members shall be appointed for 
Snns to exDire m May 31. 1971. As of June 1, 1971, and eyeiy 
four years thereafter, five members shall be appointed for terms 
of four years eaoh^; and. as of June 1, 1973, and every four y^rs 

■ thereafter,- four nenijers ' shall ^ be appointed for tenns ot tour 
years eadi. *' 

(Z) At the time of appointment, no merriber shall have been 
an' officer, emolovee, or menber of a board of control or an 
officer or employee of any state-supported institution ot . higher 
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• education in the state , for a period of two years prior to his 
appointment. ' * ^ ^ ^ - \ 

(4)' The conudssion shall at ijo time have' more ,than five 
embers of any ^.one major political party. ' Members ' of the 
coiiroission shall receiw thirty dollars per diem for attendance 
at '.official meetiftg? plus actual and ^necessary expenses incurrbd 
in the coiiduct of official business. ^ 

• 23-1-103. K Advisory conniittee > (1) There is ^hereby. 

established an advisory comftuttee to the Colorado ccsmndssion on 
" higher education for the purpose of suggesting solutions for the 
' problems ^and needs of KT^er education and maintaininfj liaison 

with tHe geftieral assembly and their respective boards. The 
J^visofy coTuriittee shall consist of not less t^an ten meni^erS) to 

be designated dj follows: ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

(a) . Foip: members shall be appointed fi^bm » the general - 
assemblyv including two senators, one from. each major political 
party, appointed by "the presidej^it of the senate^ • and two 
represaitatives, cnp from each major political party, apppinted 
\ff the /Speaker of the house of representatives,. Said Jwur 

> members shall be appointed for terms of t^vo year^ oi\for the same 
terns to vAidi .they were elected- to* the gene*^ assenblyi , 
iWudiever is the lessee. -Successors shall be appointed in tKe 

\same manner as the*original members-. 

T ' ' : \ • ' ' . 1 

\ ' (b). Che member shall be elected by the board of regents of 
the university o^Colorado,* Qae menij8i$r -shall be elected by the" 
state boajrd of agriculturej^^^e member shall be^ elected by the 
board of truste'es p:^ the Colorado sjhdo^^ of 'mines. One member 
, shall be (Elected by the trust^s ^f the state colleges and 
uni^sity consortium yin Colorado /\ Qofe msmbef - shall-/be elected 
by* tlje state " board for ccmmunity colleges -and cccupa^^dial 
educatitm. Che meitiber- shall be elected by the board of trusses 
of the ^university of north^a^ Colorado. Said' six members s)fell 
serve on the advisory cofmittee iot terms -fixed *'Jby^ their' 
^''respective , boards. Sucpessors shall be appointed in the same 
manner as the original membe 



(c) Not more than five additicnaP^ meirbers representing 
educational or other "''groups may be selected and designated by the 
COTfessicSfTto 5^rve on the kdv^feory conriitteel 

" (2) Legislative and o^er members of the advisory committee 
not otKerwise compensated by^e state or a public educational 
, institution shall /eceiy^ thirtrr dollars per diem for attendance 
at officinal meetings piu^ reimbursement for actual and necessary 
expenses incurred in. th^conduct of official business. 



(3) ' All memhefs of the advisory qpnndttee shall receive 
^agendas and stdtf documents ^"^d be notified of all public 
'•nSeetiDgs of the coiimission and shall be invited to atten4J^Qr the 
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purpose of suggesting solutions for the probl^ and needs of 
higher education^ and maintaining liaison with tlie general 
assenibly and their ^respective boards* 

23-1-104. Organization, meetings, and staff . (l) The 
coninission ' shall adopt its cjWn rules or procedure, * shall elect a 
chairaan, a vice-chairman, and such other officers as it deems 
^ necessary, and shall keep a record tJT its proceedings, which 
*"*%hall be open to public inspection* i^ieetings of the comnissiOTi 
shall be open to the public at all tires; but, by a majority vote 
9f the meirbers present at any meeting, the canmission ray go into 
executive session for consideration of documents or testimony 
given in confidence. No final policy decision, resolution, rule, 
' regulation, or formal action and no action approving a contract 
calling for the payment of money shall be adopted or approved at 
any executive session* 

^ (2) The commission shall appoint an executive director 
qualified by substantial training and experience in the field of 
hi^er education. Tfie executive director shall be the executive 
officer of the commission and the department of higher education, 
shall serve at the pleasure of the coirmission, and shall receive 
such compensation comnensur^te with his duties as determined by 
'the commission. The executive director, with the approval of lY^ 
conijiission, shall employ such professional and clerical personnel 
as deemed necessary to carry cut the duties and functions of the 
commission. Offices held by the executive director and 
professional personnel are declared to be educational in nature 
and not under the state personnel system. 

(3) The executive director, shal4;,conduct all studies and, 
programs of the connission and coordinate such studies and 
programs with thos? of other state agencies having ' duties and 
functions concerned with higher education, so as to avoid 
duplication of programs and staff. 

23-1-lOS. Duties of ccnTnissicn with .^.-^spect to 
appropriation requests . [T) iiequests tor sta^ appropriations 
for tne state-supported institutions of higher education shall be 
submitted on uniform iorms prescribedg|i|| the ccmimission ^and 
approved jointly by the office of st3|te^planning and budgeting 
and the Joint budget committee. Recjuests shall be prepared which 
reflect each pfograifi and activity for vrfiich state appropriations 
are sought, including but not limited to degree *progra*Tis, 
extension service, research , intercollegiate athletics , and 
nondegree instruction. Such requests -shall be submitted to the 
commission, office of state planning and budgeting, and joint 
budget / committee of the general assembly at dates specified by 
the commission consistent with requirements and procedures of the 
office of state planning .and budgeting and tJ^ availability of 
fall enrollment figures. The conmssion shall study each budget 
request to determine ^ts cor^sistenc/ uith state plar^ and 
policies and institutional roles and missions. It shall present 
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to the governor and the joint budget committee of the general 
assernbly a report with its corments and recommendations relating 
to the requests, including priorities for appropriations, with 
reference to the roles and missions of the institutions of hip^er 
education and to plans and policies for the system of higher 
education as a whole. The commission shall be given opportunity 
by the joint budget committee of the (general ass^ly to present 
its reconmendations to the ccmmittee prior to any budget hearings 
for any institution or ^\ip of institutions by the committee. 
At the budget hearing the commission shall also present its 
reconrondations on capital construction projects for ^ the 
institutions , as determined undet the j^rovisions of section 
23-1-106. ^ '* V ^ 

(2) Subject to the approval of the controller, the 
conmission shall prescribe uniform financial reporting systems 
for the .state- supported institutions of liigher education in 
conformity wil!fr prescribed state accounting systems. Such 
reporting systems shall reflect all programs ^ and activities of 
etch' institution, including but not limited' to degree programs, 
extension service, research, auxiliary^ enterprises, * 
intercollegiate athletics , nondegree instruction, and plBTi& 
service. 

(3) For the purpose o£ developing comprehensive budget 
information, the commission may require any state -support ed 
institution of higher education, to ^ sx±)mit estimates of 
anticipated income and expenditures fbr any program or activity 
in ^vhich tlie institution is engaged, whether or not 
state-appropriated funds <ire involyed, and to submit audited 
records of past income and expenditures. 

23-1-106. Duties of corrmission with respect to capital 
construction ancT long-range planning^ (1) It is declared to be 
the policy of the general assemoiy not to authorize or to acquire 
sites for new institutions of public higher, education or any 
program or activity requiring capital, construction unless such 
sites, programs, or activities - have been reviewed by the 
commission and* reported to the general assembly. 

(2) .The commission shall, after due cmsultation with the 
state-supported institutions of hi^gher education and the 
appropriate state administrative agencies having jurisdictioru 
with respect to planning, public works, and budgeting, prescriber 
uniform procedures for the development of capital construction 
programs for such institutions and as nearly uniform standards of 
space^ and utilization as possible, vath , consideration .given to 
the differences in institutional roles and functions. 

(3) The commission shall reques^^^im each such 
institution to prepare and submit to it a projectipn of building 

. requirements covering estimated needs for the ensuing five-year - 
period. The commission shall determine whether projections for 
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capital , construction of any institution are consistent with thfe 
roles and functions of such institution ^and conform to standards 
recopaendfed by the conmission. The commission shall "establish a 
recommended priority of funding for capital constnxtion projects 
for all such institution!^ and shall transmit to the executive 
budget office, the joint budget conmttee of the general' 
assent) ly, and the governor, no later than September 1 of each 
year, a list of capital construction projects recommendedl for 
funding by the general assembly in the next ensuing fiscal year, 
together ^dth the approved five-year plan. ^ 

(4^ The commission shall ^review aid approve, consistent 
with the institutional. role and. purpose, the master plapning and 
program planning for all capital construction projects 6f 
institutions of higher education on • state-owned or 
state-cqgitrolled land, regardless of the source of ^funds, and no 
capital construction shall coirnence except in accordance with an 
approved master plan, program plan, and physical plan. Except as 
specified in this subsection (4), it is the* pfelicy of the general 
assembly to appropriate funds for- physical ^ planning and 
construction only upon certification by the. commission that Such 
.appropriations ccnform with master planning and program planning 
as approved by the conmission or as reviewed by the commission 
and modified by action of the general asseirbly. The ccmraission 
may except; from the requirements of program . planning and 
physical planning set forth in this subsection (4) , specified 
categories of capital construction in which no project \dll 
require more than seventy-five thousand dollars of state funds. 

(5) All acquisition , of real property by state- supported 
institutions of higher education which is conditional upon or 
requires expendJLture's of state-^^ontrolled funds or federal funds 
for its utilization, wiiether acquisition is by purchase, gift, or 
otherwise, shall be subject to the approval of the caranission. 

(6) The commission shall review and approve the plans * for 
all capital construction "projects with respect to post high 
school programs, regardless of .the source of funds, and no 
capital construction project shall ccmraence except in accordance 
with the approved plan. 

^ C 

23-1-107. Duties with respect to rples and functions of 
institutions , XTJ With respect to the roles and functions or 
state-supported institutions of higher education in th^ state, 
including state junior colleges and community colleges conducting 
post hi^ school programs, the canmission shall: 

(a) Review and apprqve, consistent with the institutional 
role and purpose, the proposal for any new program before its 
establishment in any institution and transmit its decision to the 
institution within ninety days after receipt of such proposal. 
No such institution shall' establish a new program without first 
receiving the approval of the ccranission. The term •'program" 



includes the establishment of any new curriculuin which would lead 
to a new degree ptpgram or tS\e establishment of a college, 
school, division, institute, or department* 

(b) Review existing or proposed nondcgree program^, and make 
reccmunendationS to the governing boards (ff the respective 
inst-itutions.and the general assenilv as tfo the costs -thereof ; 

(c) Recommend to^ the respective governing boards of such 
institutions appropriate roles and functions as part of the 
overall system of higheif jadlication in the state and advise the' 
governor and the joint ixidget conmittee of the general asseiribly 
of its recommendations in this respect and of the action of the 
respective governing boards with respect thereto; 

(d) Recoirmend to the respective govfenv.ng boards of ^ sucJi . 
insti'tutions programs which could^be eliminated or consolidated 
because , they constitute unnecessary duplication or because there 
are other gbcd and sufficient' causes for their elimination or 
caisolidation and recommend programs which could be added to 
present programs of such institutions, consistent ^with their 
roles and functions, and advise the governor and the general 
assembly" of its recommendations in •this respect and of the action 
of the respective governing boards with respect thereto; 

(e) Make recomn:^endations to the governor and' the joint 
budget committee of the general assent ly cn the establishment of 
state-supported institutions' of higher education; ^ 

(f) Develop a unified 'program of extension offerings, 
recognizing the responsibility of ^the state to provide to the 
extent possible higher education in .conrrunitiis remote from a 
campus and ' the need to integrate the extension functions of 
state-5uppo,rted institutions of higher education; 

0 

(g) Carry^ out the policy of tlie state of Colorado, 
determined by the general assembly, to maintain a plan whereby 
the' dependents of any person who has been permanently disijbled or 
killed while acting to preserve the fniblic peace, health, and 
safety -in the capacity of police? officer, sheriff, other law 
enforcement officer, or fijeman may attend any institj^tion of 
hi^er education which is supported in whole or in, part by state 
funds unclp'r the benefits of tuition waivers ^d other similar 
assistance,^ In carrying out such -policy, the comndssion shall 
accept applications from persons who qualify under such plan and, 
upon determining that^ an applicant is ^o qualifiedT shall 
recoifiifend to . the governing board of ,the state-supported 
institution of higher education which the applicant desires to' 
attend or for which the applicant is best siiited that a tuition 
waiver, available schplarship, or similar assistance be granted ^ 
to the applicant- , ^ ' ' . / 

23-1-108* Duties^ of-> corrmission - wjLth respect to 
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conqprehensive planning^ research, and /statistics* (1) With 
respect to conprehensive planning, research, and stati3tics in 
hi^er education, the conmssian shall: 

(a) After consultation with the institi^jtions and jTOveming 
boards i develop, and" reconmend to the governor and the [general 
assembly statewide plans for higher education and maintain 
COTipjrehensive plan for public higher education in the ^tate with 

^ V due consideration of the needs of the state, ' the role, of the 
f individual' public and private institutions in the state, and the 
ability of the state to support public higher education* Such 
plans $hallir include the establishinent of priorities > \or 
initiation of major programs and new institutions; the 
determination of the roles of institutions and sectors of the 
higher education system, includiQg institutional size for 
planning purposes; and th^ establisiment of such relationships 
. with private institutions of higher education as inay strengthen 
the total higher eaucat ion resource of the state* 

(b) Conduct statistical and other studies to assist the 
state-supported institutions of jiigji^ education in mailing Lhe 
best , and^ nost /efficient use of physical facilities, 
adjninisrtrative staff, and faculty; 

(c) ' Appoint advisory comnittees or individuals to advise 
,and assist the conmissicn and suggest solutions for the problens 
and needs of higher educati^; 

^ (d) *5eek the cooperation and advice of both state-supported 

and. private institutions of higher education in performing its 
duties and functions and maintain liaison state-supported 
and private secondaiy schools and the department of education; 

(e) Accept grants and gifts from any source for the purpose 
of inpleraent ingots duties and functions under this secti.cn* 

(2) No later than February 1, 1978, the conmission shall 
develop its statewide plan ' for hi^er education pursuant to 
paragraph (a) of subsection (1) of this section* The commission 
menbers shall appear and report annually to the appropriate 
standing committee of each house of the general assenfoly, at a 
regular or specif meeting of such committee, concerning higher 
education pj^ogjaifis and its .recommendations concerning such 
programs* Such plans may be revised from time to time 
thereafter, and any such revisions shall be reported to the 
appropriate standing committee^ 

23-1-109* Duties of conmission with respect ^o state 
• administrative ar^enci^ * XX) Witli respect to state 
administrative a'gencies, the commission shall: 

^ (a) Recommend to the office of the controller fiscal rules 
which recogriize the distinct nature and problems of such 
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instit^utions; * 

(b) Reconmend ^ to the state purchasing agent systems of 
purchasing which recognize the distinct nature of such 
institutions; 

• 

(c) Recoimend? to the state personnel board personnel 
policies with respect to ncaacademic personnel under * the state 
personnel syst^ of said institutions whiah 'recognize the 
distinct nature of such institutions; 

(d) Cooperate with the state auditor in the program of post 
auditing of all financial transactions and accounts of the » state 
institutions of higher education; 

^ (e) Prepare and- transmit annually, in the form an4 manner 
prescribed by the .^^itroller pursuant to the provisions ■ of 
section 24-30-20^i^^,R*S. 1973, a report accounting* to the 
governor and the^eneral assembly for the efficient <Jischarj;e oi 
all responsibilities assigned by law or directive *to^ the 
comrai s s ioa* Pub 1 icat ion s of the commi s s ion ci rculat ed ' in 
quantity outside the. executive branch shall be issued in 
accordance with fiscal rules projnulgated by the , controller 
pursuant to the provisions of section 24-30-208, C,R,S, 1973. 

23-1-110. Carroission serv^e as state cormission for federal 
act . The commission sliall serve as the state ccmmissibn for tEe 
administration of funds under Pifclic Law 88-204, and any 
amendrnents thereto, known as the •'^^i^er Education Facilities 
Act*', and such federal programs as my be assigned t^ the 

commission by the governor or/general asseirbly, ^ 

23-1-111. , Data provided to commission . The state-supported 
institutions of higher eaueJation srtall. provide jthfi coinnission 
with such data as it deems necessar)', but such data shall not 
include student or personnel records of a confide^itial nature. 

23-1-112. . Powers of cormission - tuition . Whenever the 
governing board ol any . state institution of higher education 
havingi the authority to prescribe tuition rates^ deteritiine5'''^^di|i 
sud\. rates , should be revised, it shall submit its repommandation 
to revise such rates to x^^c commission, and no such ^revision in 
^^tuition rates shall becone effective unless determined by the 
conmission to be consistent with the level of appropriations and 
other directives. set by the general assenbly. 

2.3-1-113. Tuition waivers for veterans with service after 
August 5, 1964 . (1) As used in this section, unless the context 
otherwise requires:* 

(a) '"Full-time studcfnt" means a student enrolled^or ten or 
more credits or, in eligible courses for which academic credit is 
not assigned, an equivalent, as defined by the commission, in a 
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term of ten or more weeks. *^ 

(b) 'Tart-f ime /stiident" means a student enrolled for fewer 
than ten ^credits or, ' in eligible courses ,for which academic 
credit is riot ^assigned, an equivalent,^ defined by the 
conrnission^ in a terra of ten or more weeks, or a student enrolled 
in an/ eligible program, the duration of which is less than^t^en 
weeks • " ' 

(c) "State 'institution of* post secondary education" means an 
institution subject to control by the regents of the universi^ 
of Qolorado> statte board of agriculture, state board for 
commiinity colleges and occupational education, including local 
district junior colleges and area vocational schools, trustees of 
the state colleges and university ' consortium in Colorado, 
trustees of the Colorado school of mines, or trustees of the 
university of northern Colorado. ^ 

(d) "Wei^ted average Ln-State tuition" means: ^ 

(1) In the case of ,a full-time student, an amount of money 
based on full-time enrolLnent during an academic year of three 
quarters or two semesters and ccnputed as follows: For the prior 
fiscal year, multiply the^nuroer of in-state students ati-each 
state institution, except institutions under the jurisdiction of 
the state ^ board for > coixunity college^ and .occupatiorAal 
education, by the in-state tuition rate at that institution; add 
the products of such calculations to arrive at a total amount; 
and divide, this amount by the total number of in-state students 
at the institutions used in the calculation; ' 

(II) In the case of a part-time student, an amount of money 
based on 'part-time enrollment and computed as follows: Prorate 
the weighted average in-state tuition for a full-time student to 
a per credit basis; this amount is payable for each credit or its 
equivalent, in eligible courses for which credit is not>^assigned, 
for which the student enrolls. 
* 

(2) Within guidelines to be established by the comission, 
any full-time or part-time student who is a veteran ^vith service 
from August S, 1964, who is an in-state student as defined for 
tuition purposes in article 7 of this title, whqTserved on active 
duty for any period between August 5,' 1964/ through .August 5, 
1973, \A\o was discharged or released from active duty, v^io was or 
is eligible for fe^ieral educational ^benefits under chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code* and who was a resident, of this 
state as established by the documented home^of record at the time 
of entry into the^ service may be^ granted a tmtion waiver from 
state institutions of postsecondary \education of fifty pertbnt of 
the weighted .average in-state tuitions ^ 

(3) As used in this section, the term '^active duty'* does 
not include any period during which the veteran: 
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— (a) Was a student assigned by the armed forces or any other., 
branch of service engaged in the national defense to a civilian 
institution; • • ' 

(b) Servld as a cadet or nddsHipman at one of-^ the service 
academies ; i/ 

* 

(c) Served under the provisions of section 511 (d) of title 
*10, United States Code, pursuant to an enlistment "in the anny^ 
national guard or the air national guard or as a reserve for 
service in any anny reserve, navy reserve, air force reserve, 
marine corps rt^serve, or coast guard reserve, 

(4) No tuition waiver under this section shall be ajffor^ied 
an othervise eligible veteran for an^ term or course cortnencing 
m>re than eight years after the conclusion of the initial tepn of - 
the veteran's induction or enlistment or by August 5, 1981', 
\^ichever is later. Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to 

jUntion assistance for eleven quarter credit hours or its 
eq^iivalent . as defined by the .coimission, for each rronth or 
fraction thereof of continuous active duty between August 5, 
1964, and .August S, 1973, ta a maximum eligibility of one hundred 
ninety-eight quarter credit hours or one hundred thirty- two 
semester credit hours. Unless otherwise provided by law, if the 
appropriation appears at any time during the fiscal year to be 
insufficient to provide the' tuition assistance for all veterans ^ 

' as authorized Ln this section, -the tuition assistance shall be 
prorated by the comission in the remainLng fiscal period for all 
eligible veterans. 

23-1-114. Conmission subject to termination . ' iJnless 
continued by the ^^eneral assembly, the comnission shall terminate 
on .July 1,, 1983: The provisions of section 24-34-104 (5) to 
(11), C.R.S. 1973, concemLng a wind-»jp period, a performance 
audit, public hearings, and claims by or against an agency sh^ll 
apply to the commission; except fhat the executive director of 
the Colorado^ commission on higher education shall perform the 
duties of the executive director of the department of regulator"/ 
agencies set forth under such section, ^d the factors listed in 
section 24-34-104 (8) (b) , C.R.S. 1973, vrfiich are applicable only, 
to regulatory agencies shall not be considered. 
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RESOURCE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MASTER PLAN 




RESOURCE IMPLICATIONS OF THE. MASTER PLAN 

- - 

, . . INTRO DUCTION 
} 



Colorado' has traditionally provided a large portion of |he Statg^Vs total 
appropriation' to postsecondary education. Figure 1 display's the conwtitment 
since the 1962-63 fiscal year. It is noted that in ten of the past sixteen years 
the appropriation has been ^at least "^24% of the total State Genef^l Fund 
appropriation. However, the Tast year this occurred was in. 1972-73, ^While it 
is recognized that errrollment fluctuations have contributed to the'decline .i^n 
proportional support, the following daxa reflect an erosit)n in support^lative 
to national'' averages, where enrollment fluctuations h^ive been more extreme. ^ 



\ 



. Category of Support 



Colorado's Rank Nationally 
1976-77 1977-78 



Percentage -Increase in^'Appropriations 
(1975-76 to 1977-78) 

Appropriations per Capita 

Appropriations per $1000 
of personal income 



26th 
10th 

15th 



32nd 

/ - 

l/2th* 



20th 
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HIGHER EDUCATION R^ATION 
TO TOTAl^ STATE GENERAL FUND 






FIGURE 1 

Source: Appropriations'^Reports , 1962-3 through 1977-8 
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The expenditure constraints which 'may be inrcorporated in the 1978-79 
appropriations will most likely continue the trends shown above, ^ 

Th^ recommendations dispHyed in the master plan, if fully implemented, 
will result in a, moderate increase in General Fund support. The magnitude -of 
the increases is diffi-cult to forecast and, therefore, severa] basic assumptions 
, have been, made to display representative costs: - \ 

The^time frame of , the forecast will' be restricted to the first five 
years of the master plan. ^ 



Each resource, impl i cation will be stated in terms of 1977-78 dollars 
regardless of what fiscal year'it occurs, * - , 

3, Each recommendation will be displayed itself, 

4, A ful ly implemented recommendation wi 1 1 be Continued at an 
appropriate annual increase to the base, 

5, A total impact to the General Fund will be summarized for each year, 

6, All dollar figures are to be considered incremental above current 
appropriation base, ' • 



A narrative summary of each cost impact follows which can be used to 
understand the numericaV^ummary displayed in Table 1, 
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RESOURCE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MASTER PLAN 
(Figures in 1977-78 Dollars) 
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Issue Category 

A CoDrdi nation/Governance 

-^B. Governance of USC 

C ^ In-state Offerings by Out of State 

Institutions 

D Administrative Structure of Vocational 

Education 

E Veterans Approval Transfer 

F Modified Outreach 

G Access to Private/Proprietary 

Education . * 

.H Rural Access 

I Changes to Current Student Aid 

J Auraria Board 

K Academic Program Review 

1 Consorti um. Arrangements 

M Affirmative Action 

'N Area Vocational Schools 

0 Governance of Community College orf 
Denver 

' P ^ Remedial Education 

Q Master Planning > 

R CCHE Role in Budget\^ocess 

S ADP Capabilities 

T Tuition Policies 

U Role of Students in Governance 

V Articu^lation 

W Creating - Modifying Insti tuticuis 

X Intercol.legiate ^thletics 

Y Collective Bargaining 

Z Avocational - Recreational Prograrmiing 

Total General Fund Increments 



1978-79 

' 5100,000 
40,000 

2,30oIoOO 
1,300,000 



125,000 
135,000 



X 



50,000 



1979r80 ■ 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 

$100,000 ' ' - / 

40 ,"000 ^ $ 40,000 • $ 40,000 $ 4a<000 



2,300,0b0 ^,300, 000 
1 ,300,000 M, 300, 000 



125,000 
135,000 



125,000 
35,000 



50,000 



50,000 



'27300,000 2,300,000 
1 ,300,000 ^1 ,300,000' 



125,000 125,000 
35,000 , 35,000 



50,000 



50,000 



$4,050 ,000 $4 ,050 ,000 $3,850 ,000 $3 ,850^,000 $3 ,850 ,000 



Coordi nati on/Governanc^ 
(Issue A) 

Governance of (JSC 
(Issue B) 



Resource Impl ication 'Narrative 
No Fiscal Impact 



Control 1 ing In-State 
- . Offerings by Out-of 

State Institutions 

(Issue C) 



Administrative structure 

'for VcJc&tional Education 
(Issue- D) 



Veterans' Approval Agency 

for Colorado ^ 

' (Issue E), ' 

Modified Outreach 
(Issue F) 



The transfer of USC from the Trustees of 
State Colleges and University Consortium 
to the State Board of AgriCulture-as well 
as the separation of the technical two- 
year program to a proposed Technical 
CofTTOunity - College of Pueblo has an 
estimated fiscal impact of $200,000. The 
additional costs to be incurred by the 
State Board of Agriculture would include: 
establishment of coordinated fiscal 
reporting systems (2.5 man years at 
$62,500); establishment of coordinated 
academic program (2.5 man years at 
62,500); and development of a plan for 
separation of - technical two->ye-ar 
programs (2.5 man years at $62,500) and 
related operating and travel expen5es of 
$12,500. X 

The current legislation has - never 
received an appropriation for 
implementation. It appears that a staff 
person,, secretary, and ^propriate 
supplies and expense dollars are needed. 

Conclusion : 2.0 FTE ^and $40,000 per 
year. 

No significant fiscal impact but will 
require a redistribution of FTE between 
Community College sector and • Vocational 
sector. 



No significant fiscal . impact 
transfer of existing staff. 



assuming 



The current 2.6 FTE and $63,000 wi 
to be continued although the ' 

. tasks will change. The "extended 
coqcept will require general fund* 

^ f or off-campus ' "for-credit" c 
With the recommendation that off 
students pay the same tuition and 
rates as on-campus students, the 
on the general fund will be approx 
2.3 million dol lars. 



11 have 
program 
campus" 
support 
lasses, 
-campus 
tuition 
impact 
imately 



ERLC 



Impact Upon General Fund of^ State Support for Off--Canipus "for-credi t"- 
instruction (1977-78 estimat*^) would be: 



Number of "for-cr6dit" PTE's (off-campus) 
Average Cost ('Ed/General) 
Total -Educati on/Geneifal Co5tsf 

Less Average Resident Tuition for on- 
campus Instructions: ^ 



4,000 (approximate) 
950 (per year) 
$3,960,000 



458 (per year f6t ' ■ 
4,000 PTE's) 



Tuition Revenue 

Appraximate Net Annual Cosfes to State: 



Student Access to Private/ 
Proprietary. Educati^on. 
. ( Issue G) ^ 



Rural Access 
^ (Issue H) , 

Changes to Current Student 
Financial Aid 
(Issue I) — - 

Aura ria Board 
(Issue J) 



Academicyy:oqram Review 
H^-s ue K) 



1,832,000 

$2,128,0Q6N{+7% for one- 
year lag) 



Thbugh the recommendation is for full 
implementation, the modified outreach 
proposal could be phased in over the 

planning period. 

> 

The fiscal note is wor^ked out ia detaiJ 
in Appendix C-2 and amounts to $1,300,000 
^per year (including area vocational 
schools) . 

No fiscal impact beyond that involved in 
current year budge.t recommendations. 

No specific recommendati on is made. 
However, adjusting guideline.s upV/ard to 
increase the numbers of students from • 
middle class families .without reducing 
total money available for -students 
c(irrently eligible ' could be fiscally - 
significant. Data are not, however, 
currently jgs/ai lable. 

Conclus ion : No fiscal impact. 

The recommendation is that the ^uraria 
Board should examine further 
decentralization of the management and 
operations of -the Auraria complex. 

Conclusion : - No incremental fiscal impact 
during the planning period. 

The CCHE is conducting new prc^ram review 
with existing staff. The changes and 
enhancements of existing procedures can 
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Consortia Arrangements 
(Issue L) 



Affirmative Action 
( Issue M) 



Area Vocational School 
Roles/Missions 
(Issue' N) \ 

ovefnance of Community 
College of Denver 
(Issue 0) ~ 

Remedial Education 
(Issue P) 



be handled by existing staff. However, 
re\hew of existing programs is more 
costly because ' of- the necessity for 
state-wide review. The CCHE is currently 
requesting $625,000 for the revi^ of up 
to 25^ s-tertewide disciplines tiurmg the 
planning period ^$125,00(fa yefar for five 
years). ' ' , - 

Because of staffing and program 
limiJ[;ations, the State Colleges and 
University Consortium is requesting 
staff for academic coordination and 
secretari al support for increasing 
Consortium activities. The cost for this 
required level of support /is $35,000 per 
fiscal year beginning 1978-79.. 
Consort i um fundi ng support i s requi red 
for a two-year period to develop 
adequately faculty exchar^ge .(^50,000); 
student exchange ($50,000); and Program 
Sharing ($100,000) among Consortium 
institutions. This development will 
encompass the institutions governed by 
the Trustees and other PSE institutions 
throughout Colorado. . 

Conclusion : 1.5 FTE and $35,000 per year 
plus $100,000 for fiscal years 1978-79 
and 1979-80 for- facu]^ty exchange student 
exchange and program sharing. 

Wi 1 1 reqirrfe more comprehensive 
reporting system but incremental costs 
should not^ be significant. , 

No Fiscal impact. 



No significant fiscal impact. 



There is no" apparent fiscal impact of the 
recommendations of Issue P. The fiscal 
impl icati ons rel ati ng to this subject 
will be under constant review^throughout 
the review period of the master plan. 
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M"aster-Planning-Canipus 

Re s porVsj b ilit i es^_ 

^"TTsTue QY 

CCHE Role in Budgetary 

Proce ss 

"TTssuelT) 



ADP Capabilities 
~* (Issue S) 



^ Tuition Policies 
/ (Issue T) * 

.Role of Srtudents in 

Governance 

(Issue U) 

'Articulations 

(Issue V) ' 

Creating - Modifying 

Institutions 

' ( Issue 'W) 

Intercollegiate Athletics 
(Issue X) 

Collective Bargaining 
, (Issue' Y) 



Avocational (Recreation 

Pro^^^ 

(Ts'sueTT 



No significant 'fiscal impact beyond that 
a]ready requested in the CCHE budget.' 

An additional staff member plus related 
support, travel and supplies appears 
appropriate. No additional staff at the 
governing boards or agencies appears 
necessary. ^ 

Conclusion : '1.0 FTE* and $35,000 

Fiscal impa^u^known until completion of 
the ADP master plan for postsecohdary 
education. 

Current policy is recommended to be 
con'ttnued. No fisc^il impact. 

No significant fiscal impact. 



No significant fiscal impact. 



Position not yet developed. 



Position not yet developed. 



No fiscal impact until the State passes 
permissive legislation or agr^ges to 
negotiate with tether unions. 

No fiscal impact. * , 
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APPENDIX C-2 ' 

TECHNICAL. DETAIL ON PROPRIETARY/PRIVATE SECTOR IMPACT 

ON STATE STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 
( 



■J" 




Narrative: 



The fiscal note of Table 1, Issue- G, attempts to evaluate the cost of 
providing the same per-student state aid to students attending private 
institutions as is presently provided to students attending comparable 
institutions'. 

1. The private sector institutions conjidered included: 



University of Denver 
Colorado Col lege 
Colorado Women's College 



Loretto -Heights 
Regis- Col lege 



3. 



Proprietary institutions included were private vocational schools 
holding regular certificates issued from the State Board of Community 
Colleges and Occupational. Education or approved pursuant to any other, 
relevant Colorado Statute. 

Area vocational schools,^ which are funded somewhat like local 
district colleges, were also included. 



4. Student populations were: 

Colorado resident undergraduate students enrolled on at least a half- 
time basis. ' (More than or equal to one-half time for 
X private/proprietary sector; resjdent full-time equivalent students in 
.the public sector. This was done because of available data limitation 
and because the resulting ecror is not believed to be significant.) 

It should be noted, Kowev^, that the absolute values of the private 
sector resident enrollment data may not be of good quality. 

5. State funded student aid considered was: ' ' * 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Colorado Student Grant ^ 
State portion of the Federal "State" Student Incentive Grants 
Colora^^Work Study ((Both need and no need) 
NDSL SBfe Matching 



6. Fall 19Z6 enrollment data^hd Fall 1977 allocations were iused. * 

7. The- basic procedure was to/calculate an average award per student for 
each student aid category ^t the comparison institutions. The aveVage 
award was then multiplied by the student headcGmnt for each 
institution or group of institutions, to estimate the Adollars to be, 
awarded at each pri vate/proprietary/ared vocational institution. 

For the purposes of the fiscal note, the entire four-year comparison group 
(public) was used to estimate the per student award to each private school. 
Similarly, the total two-year (public) sector' was averaged for the prpprietary 
and area vocational schools. In a formal operating sysrem, specific comparison 
groups for each' private, proprieta.ry, or area vocational institution will have 
to be determi ned. 
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V ' APPENDIX D 

DETAILED CONSIDERATIONS FOR ALTERING?' THE CURRENT POSTSECONDARY 
^ • EDUCATIONAL BUDGETARY PROCESSES 



/ ■ ■ ' 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN HIGHER EDUCATION BUDGETING' ^ 

Changes in Appropriations Philosophy ^ ' 

To provide greater flexibility, the following changes in the appropriation 
philosophy are recommended as candidates for serious study: 

L Give governing boards authority to transfer, among line items withi.n a 
campus appropriation and to make intercampus transfers when needed. 

2. Change thejGener^aV Fund appropriation contmU to dollars orrly and include* 
employee FT\E figures ^ ,legisl attve estifltafes rather than. control figures. 

3. Increase the mTTTTmum dollar value of capital construction projects from 
$10,000 te) $50,000 and equipment limits in capital construction from 
$50,000 to $100,000 to recognize inflation that -^has occurred and reduce the 
amount 'of detail discussed' with the Legislature; allocate more funds for 
minor remodeling and equipmeht in operating budgets to cover small 
projects. y 

' ' ' ' 

4. Make a general f^d appropriation to higher education institutions but make^ 

the cash fund number an estimate and not an appropriation. 

5. Permit institutions to use excess cash funds including transfers', in ways 
which do not increase General Fund liability,^ {Fcir^xexamp^e, excess 
indirect cost recoveries might be used for nonrecurring purpoiJgs agreed on 
in advance like equipment, books, remodeling a'nd extra costs Induced by new - 
projects. ) . ' 

6. Appropriate "centra^ pot" allocations for cjassified Salaries and benefits 
to the institutions at the beginning of the year anc( expect them to manage 
the amount, encourage efficiency by permitting' salar^y Shavings to be used 
for non-reaurring items agreed on in advance, such as library books, 
equipment, And one-time.^ projects,^/ , ' ^ f. 



'7. Cpncentrat^Che aRprppriati-on analysis on accomfHishments and needs of the 
institution rather ^^th^n variations from legislative estimates of fund 
utilization. ^ & , ' 

8, Qisregard variations in enKpHment of - 2% and permilAhe institution to 
deal with the variatjon^t+ir^^hkch^nges in cash funds, since colleges find 
it difficult to change spenoiny^^g^erns during the year.^ ^ 

9, ' Show sponsored progr^im lin,es\a$ estimates and not as appropriations to 

avofd needless supplement^als ^ould activity during the year be higher than 
anticipated. ^ - ' " ^ ^ . 



IQ, Appropriate financi**al aid^vto^nsti tutions after receiving recommendations 
• from CCHE, and appropriate to CCHE a reserve to meet unanticipated problems 
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11. Have CCHE initiate major policy changes in financial ai^hpolicy a year in 
advance so that they can be included in request budgets and be considered 
in the student admission process. ' . 



12. Whenever major policy changes are made such as .state support of group 
insurance, major increase in financial aid, etc., allocate the funds 
centraVly for one year only and include them in institutional budgets 
thereafter.'^ ; ' - ^ 

13. Reduce the number of line items and go more to prfigram budgets which 
emphasize amounts and kinds of service'rather than detail on the resources 
used to provide the service;" treat line items in capital projects as 

estimates and control to total dollars. 

^^^^^^ * 

14. Have governing board's set^tuition but require that it be a minimum of the 
current tuition philosophy. ^ 

15. Reduce theojumb^ of footnotes to those that represent major legislative 
policy decisions. 

16. ^ Encourage gifts to capital construction projects by permitting them to be 

added without offsetting General Fund reductions. ^ 

Changes in Executive Agency Relations 

The fol\9wing changes in executive, a^fency relation's 'w^ith institutions are 
suggested: ^^"^ 

1. Review statutes, footnotes and practices to reduce^he number of items on 
which- agencies need operating approval from central executive agencies. 
(Examples: control ler 's footnote on personnel action costs, detai led 
capital construction project reviews during construction, purchasing and 
central services practices' etc. ) ' 

2. Change personnel practices to make personnel actions, such as 
reclassifications, that have significant financial impact effective only 

^ on July 1 with sufficient lead-time so tjj^it the costs can be considered in 
the appropriation process. ^ 



